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Some COMMENTS on the MARCH NUMBER 
of the ‘NATIONAL REVIEW,” 


‘‘ The ‘ National Review,’ while weighty and interesting, steers clear of the stodginess 
which marked too many of the old-fashioned quarterlies and half-crown monthlies. It 
deals with actualities at sufficient but not too great length.’’—Sportsman. 

‘* A strong number of the ‘ National Review’ opens with a paper on ‘ The Awakening 
of China’ by a writer whose pseudonym is ‘ Shanghai.’ He deals with the Reform move- 
ment in great detail, and shows reason for believing that the adoption in China of a 
system of government on Western lines is not likely to proceed without serious disturb- 
ance and perhaps bloodshed.’”-—OuvutTLook. 

‘* Professor W. J. Ashley contributes a temperate and illuminating paper on ‘Trade 
Unions and the Law,’ in which he contends that the law, as recently declared in the Taff 
Vale and Denaby Main cases, is in its most vital features historically new and ‘ Judge- 
made.’ ’’—SpEcTATOR. 

‘ The ‘ National Review’ has an estimate of Burke’s style by that very capable judge, 
the Archbishop of Armagh. In one of his remarks he has been anticipated by Macaulay, 
but it was well worth repeating in Dr. Alexander’s own language. ‘ Burke’s style’ he 
observes, ‘ grows loftier and more imaginative as life goes on. In the gallery of his early 
youth the windows are of Puritanical plainness ; those of his advanced life are passionately 
emblazoned with voluminous scenes and the richest colouring.’ ’’—GuArpIANn. 

‘* A striking article by the Archbishop of Armagh appears in this month’s ‘ National 
Review’ on the subject of Edmund Burke, dealing with Burke as a speaker and a writer, 
and not directly with him as a statesman.’’—DvusLin Express. 


‘* A particularly fine paper on Burke by the eloquent Bishop of Armagh is one of the 
best features in the current number of the ‘ National Review’ and offers a delightful 
contrast to modern argumentative topics.”—QueEEn. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BEFORE discussing thehateful political incidents of the past month, 
we would direct our readers’ attention to an inspiring episode 
The Royal which, though it wad have attracted less atten- 
Pitas ten Cale. tion than it merits from that portion of the Press 
>» which thrives on diurnal excitement, is an event 
of the utmost importance in the history of the British Eipire. 
i It will leave a permanent imprint on the minds of myriads of 
our fellow subjects long after more notorious matters have been 
buried in oblivion. Needless to say we refer to the Royal visit 
to India which has now drawn to a close. According to all 
i accounts the tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales has 
" not only been an unclouded success from the spectacular and 
popular point of view, but occurring as it did at a time when a 
series of regrettable incidents had tended to impair the prestige 
of the Indian Government, it has borne political fruit of 
) inestimable value. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the 
| presence of the Heir-Apparent among his future Indian subjects 
has left the British Raj stronger than it was six months ago. 
Before leaving Karachi on March 19, the Prince, in replying to 
J a farewell address from the municipality, gave eloquent expres- 
5 sion to his impressions and to those of his gracious consort—who 
enjoys the distinction of being the first Princess of Wales who 
has ever trodden on Indian soil. They left “this wonderful 
land” with feelings of “ gratitude and affection.” “We have 
seen enough to make India a living reality to us . . . and to 
implant for ever in our hearts sympathy and interest in all that 
' affects our fellow subjects in India, of whatever creed or race.” 


While enjoying the “ brightness and splendour ” with which they 
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had been received by “thousands of cheerful and happy faces,” 
they remembered “the hard lives led by those in the trying 
climates of the plains, and we know the miseries which beset 
the patient and hardworking peasant when the rains do not 
come in due season.” The Prince had gained knowledge 
“which with future study and observation will enable me to 
try and understand some of the problems of British adminis- 
tration,” and had been deeply touched by “that feeling 
of loyalty to the Crown and devotion to the person of the 
King-Emperor which has been displayed ever since we first set 
foot on Indian soil. We have also been greatly touched by the 
evident memories of affection towards my dear brother, which 
still remain in the hearts of those with whom he was brought 
into contact during his stay in India some sixteen yearsago. In 
bidding India farewell we can truly say that our visit has been 
to us an unending and unbroken series of happy and most 
instructive experiences.” 


THE special correspondent of the Times, whose admirable 
chronicle of the Royal progress has kept the British public 
ae informed of its successive stages, contributes 
Avoreciation. an instructive appreciation of the tour from the 

Indian standpoint to the Times of March 20. 
“That it would be a magnificent and stately pageant, such as 
could be produced on no other stage in the world but India, 
was a foregone conclusion,” upon which it would be unnecessary 
to dwell further, all the more as it would be futile “to convey 
by written word any adequate impression of the kaleidoscopic 
series of picturesque and brilliant scenes which for more than 
four months have passed from day to day before our eyes.” 
Perhaps the magnitude and infinite variety of “this wonderful 
Indian panorama,” might be brought home to untravelled English- 
men by the reminder that whereas it was hardly possible to make a 
railway journey of twenty-four consecutive hours in Great Britain, 
the Royal travellers had covered no less than eight thousand 
miles by rail, besides making a sea voyage of two thousand miles 
from Calcutta to Rangoon and thence back to Madras ; and yet 
in spite of these arduous exertions they had been compelled to 
leave unvisited whole regions of the sub-continent of scarcely 
inferior interest to those they had seen. Nearly every Indian 
province is territorially equivalent to an average continental 
State, while some surpass in population and equal in area first- 
class European Powers. Thus Western Bengal alone contains 
a population approximating that of the German Empire, and the 
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total population of India substantially exceeds, while its area 
surpasses, that of the whole continent of Europe, excluding 
Russia. “ Itis further from Bombay to Peshawar than from 
London to Vienna, and from Calcutta to Quetta is a longer 
journey than from Madrid to St. Petersburg.” Still more 
bewildering is the diversity of climates, countries, and peoples. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales had passed from “the 
warm and'humid zone” of the western coast around Bombay 
across the “parched and sun-scorched table-land where the 
black shadow of famine too often hangs over the country, and a 
few inches of rain make all the difference between starvation and 
plenty, to the wild mountainous borderland of the North-West 
Frontier, close up under ‘The Roof of the World,’ where 
summer and winter mark the extremes of heat and cold.” They 
had traversed the densely populated plains of the delta of the 
Ganges, the deserts of Western Rajputana, and the desolate 
plateau of the rock-strewn Deccan, while in Burma and Madras 
they had enjoyed “the splendid luxuriance of tropical vegetation 
under the influence of regular trade-winds and steady rainfall.” 
They had been greeted by Pathan and Beluch tribesmen “ with 
strongly marked Semitic features, by Mussulman Punjabis and 
Bengali Hindus, by smiling Burmans with slanting Mongolian 
eyes, and by dark-skinned Tamils of the old Dravidian 
stock.” 


THE writer cannot refrain from expressing his astonishment that 
Englishmen who have spent a large part of their lives in India 
should beguile the home public by descanting on 
public platforms and in Parliament of “the 
Indian people” as though our Eastern Empire 
were inhabited by a homogeneous race “united by those bonds 
of common descent and language, and faith and customs, which 
combine to make up a nation.” There are three races in India, 
which, according to every anthropological test, differ more 
widely than do Swedes from Italians, or Prussians from 
Portuguese, while the cleavage between them is as deep as that 
which divides any two European nations; according to 
last year’s census there are one hundred and twenty-four 
vernacular languages, and though the religious divisions 
may be less numerous, “they are proportionately deep,” 
while the caste system of the Hindus alone opens up 
such a bewildering field as no outsider can begin to 
understand until he has made it a subject of life-long study. In 
a remarkable passage, which we cannot forbear quoting textually, 
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the Times correspondent givesia vivid picture of the phantas- 
magoria of people with whom the Prince had been able to come 
into personal contact. 


Hindu princes who trace their descent from the heroes of Indian mythology, 
ruling chiefs whose forebears were but the satraps of the Moghul invaders, 
cultured native gentlemen, who not only speak our own language more 
fluently and correctly than many educated Englishmen, but have to a great 
extent assimilated our literature and our mental habits, and even our concep- 
tions of political rights and liberties, and yet would consider themselves 
defiled by sitting at table with us, and regard all our social institutions, 
especially in regard to the position of woman, with the utmost abhorrence ; 
gallant officers of our Indian Army who hold equal rank and exercise equal 
authority in their regiments, yet outside the sphere of their military duties can 
hold no social intercourse together, and would no more dream of messing in 
common than of allowing their families to intermarry ; distinguished Indian 
lawyers whose supple intellects have been trained to seize every nicety of 
British law, and frontier chieftains whose contempt for all law but that of the 
stronger hand is curbed solely by the material force arrayed behind the 
British law-giver; great landlords who administer their vast agricultural 
estates in the old patriarchal spirit of the East, and native millowners whose 
keen aptitude for business would bear comparison with that of any of our 
twentieth-century captains of Western industry ; learned exponents of Hindu 
orthodoxy with all its strange rites, and to us inconceivably cruel customs, 
such as child marriages, with the perpetual widowhood to which they often 
condemn the young girl-wife, and political leaders, impatient to pour the new 
wine of Western democratic institutions into the old bottles of a social system 
which represents an ancient and intensely rigid civilisation as far as the poles 
asunder from that of Europe. These contrasts, these contradictions, could be 
multiplied almost ad infinitum, and, beyond the classes with whom the Prince 
could hold any personal intercourse, there are the countless millions of India, 
humble toilers on the land, industrial workers in the cities, primitive denizens 
of the jungle and the hills, hardy boatmen and fishermen who spend their 
lives on the great rivers and the deep waters of the sea; all split up again 
by caste, by creed, by race, by occupation, by language, into innumerable 
groups whose whole range of social experience is bound up within the narrow 
limits of their own village, or their own profession, or, in still more compre- 
hensive terms, of their own caste, which in one shape or another includes 
everything that can differentiate man from man. 


THE Prince’s public utterances have supplied abundant evidence 
of the abiding impressions he has derived from his unique 
pilgrimage. The writer we have quoted has 
something to say of the impression made by the 
visit on the peoples of India, who have “ every- 
where and on every occasion welcomed his presence amongst 
them with demonstrations of respect, and even of enthusiasm, far 
more effusive than might have been expected from races on the 
whole rather prone to Oriental apathy.” Their Royal Highnesses 
had not only responded with Royal graciousness to every ex- 
hibition of popular good will, but they had continually sought 
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to enlarge “the circle of Indian gentlemen and ladies who could 
be admitted to the privilege of personal intercourse with them,” 
while the purdah receptions of the Princess “ will leave memories 
no less abiding than the frank and easy conversations into which 
the Prince has frequently led representative members of the 
various sections of Indian society.” The native gentry had testified 
their satisfaction by their frequent desire to commemorate the 
event by some tangible memorial of philanthropy or public 
utility, and it would be superfluous to emphasise the political 
significance of the visits paid by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the great feudatory princes of the Indian 
Empire. In common with other Oriental people, the peoples 
of India “prefer outward and visible signs to mere ab- 
stract conceptions, and the actual presence amongst them 
of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, accompanied by so 
gracious a consort as the Princess, has helped to quicken, 
as nothing else could, their perception of the ties which unite 
them to the far-off island that has emerged so mysteriously out 
of the Western seas to control and shape their destinies.” Another 
admirable feature of the tour was the honour paid to “the great 
Civil Service of India,” which received many signal proofs of 
the interest taken by the Royal Family in its splendid labours. 
Home-keeping Britons are apt to forget what the government of 
the Indian continent means. “It is perhaps the greatest adminis- 
trative achievement which the world has ever seen, and it is an 
achievement which would be impossible without the high standard 
of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the Indian Civil 
Service has attained.” It offers considerable rewards. Some 
of its members achieve world-wide eminence. 

But there are and always must be a large number of men in its ranks who 
spend their lives in work as arduous and responsible as can fall to the lot of 
any man, struggling for the benefit of an alien people committed to their care, 
not only against prejudice and ignorance, against famine and pestilence, 
against the hardships of isolation and exile, and often of prolonged separation 
from those nearest and dearest to them, but sometimes even against the 
obloquy of cruel misrepresentation, even on the part of their fellow country- 
men, and who can never hope to emerge from relative obscurity or to grasp 
any of the richer prizes of their service. 

Itis no slight encouragement to them that their work should 
have come under the personal cognisance of their future 
Sovereign, and to know that “he will come home with a deeper 
and fuller appreciation of the large and really splendid share 
they take in bearing the white man’s burden for the benefit of 
the whole Empire.” Although the British people are reputed to 
be ungrateful towards all who render conspicuous service to the 
State outside the narrow confines of these islands, we refuse to 
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believe that they will be backward in testifying their appreciation 
of the splendid labours of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
throughout the past winter. We are so accustomed to a high 
standard of duty on the part of the Royal Family that we take all 
their services as a matter of course, without ever stopping to think 
of the sacrifices involved. Few people have any conception of 
the tremendous, because almost unbroken, strain of a Royal tour 
in India, but we can all realise that, as in the case of our Indian 
Civil Servants, the Prince and Princess have ungrudgingly 
borne a long and anxious separation from those who are nearest 
and dearest to them in the interests of the Empire. 


THAT a Campbell-Bannerman Government would soon begin to 
stink in the nostrils of the British Empire, and the British nation 
Politi was obvious to every impartial observer from the 
olitical Sa , : 
moment of its inception. A triumph at the polls 
might postpone the moment of inevitable polli- 
tical putrefaction, but it could not delay it indefinitely. Few, 
however, were prepared for such a rapid decomposition as has 
set in during the last few weeks. Those whose advent to oftice 
was hailed only the other day as promising a new millennium of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, are now regarded with incipient 
irritation and contempt by their poor deluded dupes. So far 
Party discipline has prevented the annoyance of the community 
from finding adequate expression in Parliament, but, as we 
know from recent experience, the House of Commons is the very 
last place to reflect the unpopularity of a Government. Even 
as it is, there have been some slight but significant manifestations 
of resentment in the Radical and Labour ranks, and not a few 
members have publicly protested against the crass conduct of 
their leaders, as spelling disaster for the party and all it stands 
for. The Westminster Gazette and the Tribune are shocked and 
alarmed, and, after the manner of party hacks, denounce every 
indication of independence as “disloyalty.” It is only human 
nature that Unionists should enjoy the thickening troubles of 
their opponents, who on their own confession surged into office 
on an ocean of lies, or as they prefer to call them, “termino- 
logical inexactitudes,” but we hesitate to join in this jubilation, 
because we fear that the Empire may be called upon to pay too 
high a price for the discredit of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. Those who are Unionists because they are Imperialists, 
rather than Imperialists because they are Unionists, cannot 
help regarding recent developments with profound misgiving 
and alarm, however much they may inure to the advantage of 
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the Party. The loss of South Africa, which would be irre- 
parable, would be far too heavy a penalty for the rehabilitation 
of the Opposition, and it is towards’ this catastrophe that his 
Majesty’s Ministers appear to be deliberately heading. Their 
every act and word since the General Election have been 
calculated, if not designed, to wreck British supremacy, in spite 
of the fact that the most distinguished members of the Cabinet 
are bound in honour by their public record to uphold that 
supremacy. 
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THE Liberal-Imperialists banded themselves together during the 
crisis of the South African War in order to counteract the 
The Liberal Anglophobe attitude of their pro-Boer associates, 
imperialists who openly espoused the cause of the enemy. 

They braved the odium of the Radical caucuses; 
they strengthened the hands of the British Government in saving 
South Africa from a Krugerite domination. So strong was their 
stand that at one moment the Party was perilously near a split. 
The action of Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Haldane in repudiating the anti-National traditions of 
the Liberal Party at the risk of their whole political future, is one 
of the most creditable episodes in our parliamentary history. It 
encouraged Englishmen to believe that the country still possessed 
statesmen capable of placing public above Party interests, and 
although during the last few years much Liberal water has been 
mixed with the Imperialist wine, faint hopes were still entertained 
on the formation of the new Cabinet in November, that their 
presence would afford some guarantee against an anti-Imperialist 
policy,such as would naturally commend itself to the Bannermans, 
the Bryces, the Birrells, the Burnses andthe Buxtons. These ex- 
pectations have been completely belied. The Liberal-Imperialists 
hold office on sufferance. They are debarred from exercising 
any influence over the general policy of the Government, although 
there is no reciprocal undertaking by the pro-Boer section of the 
Cabinet that they shall have a free hand in their own departments. 
So far, it is true, Sir Edward Grey has been able to hold his own 
at the Foreign Office, but hiscolleagues will begin intriguing against 
him before long, and as it is they have saddled him with an Under- 
Secretary of their own kidney—Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Mr. 
Haldane has been “ballyragged” into various cheeseparing econo- 
mies and perilous promises, while Mr. Asquith has allowed himself 
to be coerced by the Disarmament-mongers into threatening our 
shipbuilding programme. Sir Henry Fowler is not allowed to 
open his mouth on any question, and Lord Elgin has become a 
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hewer of wood and drawer of water to Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Throughout the great controversy which has engrossed public 
attention during the past month—South Africa—the four Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League might just as well have lived in 
another planet for all the influence they have been able to exer- 
cise on the policy of the Government, as we refuse to insult their 
intelligence by suggesting that they inspired or can approve the 
monkey-tricks of the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 


How explain the mysterious impotence of the four Vice- 
Presidents ? Can it be suggested for a moment that the 
Government received a mandate from the nation 
to undo the work of the South African War, to 
wreck the subsequent settlement, and to hand over the sub- 
continent to the Boers? Had such a policy been proclaimed 
before the General Election, Sir H. Campbell Bannerman and Co. 
would now be in a position of greater freedom and less respon- 
sibility. The electors simply voted for a change of Government. 
They were, it is true, inflamed against the Chinese coolies on 
the Rand, because they believed that Chinese cheap labour had 
displaced dearer British labour in the interests of a handful of 
cosmopolitan capitalists, and they were given to understand by 
Mr. Lloyd George and other adepts at the suggestio falsi that 
the importation of Chinamen into South Africa was a fore- 
runner of their appearance in this country. The mass of 
our people are pro-British on South African questions ; 
and it is from a pro-British standpoint—though a misguided 
standpoint—that they resent the presence of the China- 
man in the Transvaal. Theyare not pro-Boers. They have no 
desire to cripple the great industry upon which the present 
prosperity and political future of South Africa depend, or to 
sacrifice the fruits of the war which cost the country 250 million 
pounds, and in which twenty thousand Englishmen laid down 
their lives. The National Review can scarcely be accused of 
treating Imperial or International questions from a party point 
of view, and we have no intention of abandoning this tradition. 
We should be the first to rejoice if the present advisers of the 
Crown should come to a better frame of mind and would afford 
their opponents any reasonable excuse for regarding them as 
competent custodians of the British Empire. We should, indeed 
like to see the Empire, as well as the Army, the Navy and 
Foreign Policy, so to speak, “taken out of politics.” We have, 
however, to deal with things as they are, and it is impossible to 
treat a Cabinet whose every utterance and “action betrays a 
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bitter anti-national bias, as otherwise than hostile. The mere 
selection of a self-advertising hooligan as the mouthpiece of the 
Colonial Office is sufficient to stamp the Government as utterly 
untrustworthy, while the declarations of other Ministers, from 
whom better things might have been expected, have only served 
to deepen the general distrust and disgust. 


WE are privileged to publish two articles this month which we 
cannot help hoping may exercise a considerable influence at 
— this crisis in the fortunes of the British Empire. 
In the first place, Lord Milner—one of the greatest 
and , . : 
Be. Letteloen. Englishmen who ever served his country, who did 
not even during the stress of the South African 
War hold a higher place in the regard of his fellow countrymen 
than he does now that he is being pursued by a vindictive mob— 
contributes a powerful and temperate exposition of the first prin- 
ciples of the problem which many of our politicians perversely 
refuse to understand, and he renews the impressive warning 
which he lately addressed to the House of Lords as to the con- 
sequence of a continuance of this misunderstanding. Lord 
Milner may be unable to induce the Radical Malignant to pause 
in his mad career, but England is not composed of Radical 
Malignants, and we may hope that his appeal to the general 
intelligence of the nation will awaken a response such as no 
Government can ignore. Do we desire that South Africa shall 
remain an integral part of the British Empire? That and 
nothing else is the issue at stake. In the second place, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, the late Colonial Secretary, contributes a search- 
ing and destructive criticism of the policy of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in discarding the wise precedents of the past 
and wantonly plunging the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony into the turmoil of Responsible Government, #.e., Party 
Government, while they are still in the shadow of the War. 
Mr. Lyttelton incidentally shows that Lord Elgin’s suggestion 
in the House of Lords that he was following the so-called 
“Durham” policy was wholly unfounded. The “Durham” 
policy was a gradual policy with the object of establishing British 
supremacy in Canada, The Elgin policy is a precipitate policy 
with the effect, if not the object, of re-creating a Boer predomi- 
nance. Rarely has a Minister of the Crown been convicted of a 
graver misrepresentation, and we shall be interested to see what 
reply the Colonial Secretary is able to make. He probably 
borrowed his history from his Under-Secretary. 
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Is the injury already inflicted on British interests in South 
Africa irreparable ? We hope not, but the question is exceed- 
A Catalogue ingly difficult to answer, because Ministers per- 
of Follies. petrate some fresh folly almost every day. They 

have stopped any further supply of Chinese 
coolies, and they are doing their utmost to encourage those 
already on the Rand to return home by promising to pay their 
passage at the expense of the British taxpayer. Ministerial 
declarations jeopardise the staple industry upon which the sub- 
continent depends for its prosperity, just as Lancashire depends 
on cotton. Incalculable losses have already been inflicted on the 
shareholders in the mines, the majority of whom are people of 
very moderate means, while many of the best men who fought for 
an ungrateful Mother Country during the Boer War have been 
completely ruined. Then the Government have vindictively 
announced that British Consuls in China will obstruct the recruit- 
ing of coolies in the event of the mines attempting to make inde- 
pendent arrangements. As already noted, the Lyttelton-Milner 
Constitution, establishing Representative Government in the 
Transvaal, has been wantonly torn up, and, contrary to every 
precedent in our Colonial history, and in defiance of the wisest 
advice, Responsible Government is to be forced upon the new 
Colonies before they are ripe for it. This will encourage the 
Boers and the British to organise themselves on Party and racial 
lines, unless, indeed, they are forced into one another’s arms by 
the conceited folly of the Home Government, and combine in 
common hatred of Downing Street. The single pretext for hasten- 
ing self-government in the Transvaal was to allow its people to 
decide the Chinese Labour problem for themselves; but in 
the next breath Ministers proceeded to declare that unless the 
Colony decided in accordance with the dictates of Exeter Hall, 
the Imperial veto would be imposed. If the Transvaalers are 
unfit to settle the conditions upon which coolies may be em- 
ployed at the mines, they are unfit for any form of self- 
government, and there was less than no excuse for discarding 
the Lyttelton Constitution. It is far more hazardous to veto 
the legislation of an autonomous Colony than that of one under 
Representative Government. The threatened use of the Im- 
perial veto has naturally aroused great indignation in the 
other self-governing Colonies, who feel that they may be 
the next objective. Nor does this, by any means, close the 
catalogue of Ministerial blunders. ‘The very reasonable demand 
of the Opposition for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of Chinese Labour was refused, presumably 
because any impartial body would report that Chinese Labour 
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is an economic necessity to the Transvaal at its present stage of 
development. On the other hand, the Government have ap- 
pointed a small partisan “ Committee of Inquiry,” for the purpose 
of manipulating the new Constitution, and until they have visited 
South Africa and reported, no steps can be taken towards 
the establishment of responsible government, and the present 
dangerous paralysis will be prolonged. Certain Ministers, 
especially Lord Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, who is a savage 
Pro-Boer of the Courtney type, are suspected of desiring to 
gerrymander the Transvaal Constitution with the object of 
placing the British majority under the Boer minority, and the 
so-called “‘ Committee of Inquiry” is regarded as a cloak for this 
nefarious design. It consists of Sir West Ridgeway, the rejected 
Radical candidate for the City of London; Lord Sandhurst, a 
rejected Radical Peer, for whom there was no room in the present 
Government ; Sir Francis Hopwood, Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, who may be presumed to cherish the Little 
England sympathies, which are a tradition with most of our 
permanent officials; and a soldier, Colonel Johnson, an ex- 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, now in South Africa. 
We need say no more of this committee than that it is highly 
approved by the Westminster Gasctte. 


WeEare unable to take a tragic view of the farcical persecution of 
Lord Milner by the present House of Commons, for the simple 
The Attack on "4°" that such a body cannot besmirch such a 
Lord Milner, ™2™ It can only besmirch itself in the process. 

The business was probably engineered by Mr. 
Winston Churchill with an eye to his ownadvancement. He feels 
that he has been an Under-Secretary long enough, and that itis high 
time le supplanted Lord Elgin, and as the latter refuses to make 
way peaceably, the Colonial Office must be made too hot to hold 
him. The obvious way to get on under the present régime is by 
currying favour with the rabid pro-Boers, who are as important at 
Westminster as they are insignificant elsewhere. Lord Milner, asa 
great Englishman, who has rendered eminent serviceto the Empire, 
is naturally their bugbear. Accordingly Mr. Winston Churchill 
opened an offensive campaign against the late High Commissioner, 
at one time solemnly accusing him of imaginary derelictions of 
duty, at another time—resorting to what we can only call a 
downright lie—by charging Lord Milner with having pursued an 
anti-native ‘policy. The movement culminated on March 21. 
Advantage was taken of achivalrous admission of Lord Milner in 
the House of Lords that he was responsible for the corporal 
punishment inflicted for minor offences upon Chinese coolies 
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sanctioned by Mr. Evans, the official protector of the Chinese 
labourers on the Rand—to raise the wind. Mr. Evans thinks 
that he mentioned the matter to Lord Milner in conversation. 
Lord Milner does not remember the fact, but if it were mentioned 
he raised no objection at the time, and he has characteristically 
assumed full responsibility for this trivial infraction of the Trans- 
vaal Ordinance. Mr. Winston Churchill’s “bonnet,” Mr. Byles, 
who has two things in common with Edmund Burke, that his 
name begins with a B, and that he is in a class by himself—moved 
this portentous Resolution in the House of Commons: “ That 
this House expresses its disapproval of the conduct of Lord 
Milner as High Commissioner of South Africa and Governor of 
the Transvaal, in authorising the flogging of Chinese labourers in 
breach of the law, in violation of treaty obligations, and without 
the knowledge or sanction of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies.” This motion was seconded by the well-known 
pro-Boer lawyer, Mr. Mackarness, who was more anti-British 
than the Boers throughout the South African War. Mr. Cham- 
berlain intervened with a noble tribute to Lord Milner, and stig- 
matised the manoeuvre in suitable terms. It was a purely 
vindictive proceeding by men who dared not openly challenge 
the late High Commissioner’s policy as a whole. 


MINISTERS had been placed in a pitiable quandary by the Byles 
motion, which their more decent followers resented, and there had 
.....,. been much “squirming” on the Treasury Bench. 
 iaerggal © With the object of “ saving face,” Mr. Churchill 
ai of all people was put up to move this despicable 
amendment: “That this House, while recording its condemna- 
tion of the flogging of Chinese coolies in breach of the law, desires, 
in the interests of peace and conciliation in South Africa, to 
refrain from passing censure upon individuals.” This ridiculous 
jackanapes declared his warm approval of the Byles motion, and 
explained, on behalf of the Government, that their only reason for 
not supporting their bilious friend was that they were afraid of 
Lord Milner, and preferred to stab him in the back rather than 
strike him in the face. If he were made into a martyr, he could 
be “re-created” by his friends. Mr. Balfour replied in his best 
vein: 


It is not for gentlemen below the gangway on that side or on this side, for 
any gentleman on this Front Bench, or any gentleman on the other Front 
Bench, to create or re-create Lord Milner. Such men are the rare fruits of 
the great political education which this country, whatever else may be said of 
it, has been able to give her sons in such measure that no nation in the world 
can compare with it in its production of great public servants fitted to carry 
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out the work of the nation in every part of the world. Lord Milner is among 
those servants one of the greatest. 

Mr. Balfour, therefore, called upon the House in its own interests 
to reject not only the Byles motion, but ‘‘the far more con- 
temptible amendment” of Mr. Winston Churchill. Fortunately 
for Lord Milner’s reputation, Mr. Balfour’s appeal was unheeded, 
and the Churchill amendment was carried thanks to the sagacious 
promptitude of Mr. Chamberlain in moving the closure (which 
frustrated a cowardly attempt to talk it out) by a majority of 
220 (355 to 135). If anything could have injured Lord Milner, it 
would be a vote of confidence from the present House of 
Commons. If anything can exalt him, it is its censure. The 
House of Lords is afforded another opportunity of expressing 
the sentiment of the nation by recording its confidence in Lord 
Milner. The debate in the House of Commons may be regarded 
as the funeral of the Liberal-Imperialist movement. As our 
brilliant contemporary, the Outlook, caustically observes, “the 
debate served one great purpose. It showed that Liberal- 
Imperialism is an exhausted imposture, andithat not one of Lord 
Rosebery’s ‘disciples in the Cabinet can be trusted to make a 
stand for any principle against the clamour of the pack.” 


Why are the Radicals in such a vile temper? It might have 
been supposed that, after their glorious victory at the polls, the 
Radi Ministerial horde would have trooped up to 
adical ‘ . : 

Temper. Westminster in a seventh heaven of happiness, 

and with hearts overflowing with goodwill 
towards the rest of the world. They would be imbued with the 
spirit of fair play, mellifluous in manner and generous towards 
the losers. Instead of which the Opposition find themselves con- 
fronted by an angry mob, whose one idea of discussion is to 
drown the other side. Mr. Balfour is greeted with sneers, Mr. 
Chamberlain with jeers, and every Unionist speaker finds himself 
addressing a hostile public meeting. The one object of the vast 
majority is to trample on the minorty. Outsiders ignorantly 
attribute the conversion of Parliament into a pandemonium— 
which has, so far, been the single result of the General Election 
—to the presence of a large number of Labour Members, accus- 
tomed to express what they feel when they feel it. This, however, 
is a calumny on the Labour Party, whose parliamentary 
demeanour so far has been irreproachable. They hold strong 
Opinions, but they can respect those who differ from them, and 
they are jealously anxious to maintain the rights of minorities. 
The ceaseless interruptions and horse-play from which our side 
suffer, proceed exclusively from the Liberal benches, where the 
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Nonconformist hooligan abounds. Besides being intolerant, the 
Radical Party are sullen. A deep despondency broods over their 
ranks, caused bya sense of baffled impotence. It is asthough a 
gang of burglars had broken into a country house reputed to be 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. On finding the plate-chest 
empty they vent their fury on the inmates. The Radicals are 
ina similar plight. In their innocence they imagined that the 
control of one branch of the legislature would provide them 
with unlimited funds. Now that they have wasted a month in 
carrying abstract resolutions in favour of Old Age Pensions, the 
pauperisation of parents, the unemployed, the payment of 
Members, and a hundred other expensive luxuries, it is begin- 
ning to dawn upon them that there is no money in the till, 
and that ‘‘ new sources of taxation ” are easier for Free Importers 
to talk about than to discover. Hinc ille lacryme. At the 
back of the Radical mind is the knowledge that the taxation of 
foreign manufactured goods would provide ten millions per 
annum without any Englishman being a penny the worse, and 
would moreover be a thoroughly popular proposal. They are, 
however, debarred by their own bigotry from tapping the only 
reservoir capable of relieving their necessities. Is it surprising 
that they are out of temper ? 


THERE has been another fiscal fiasco in the House of Commons for 
which the two Front Benches are jointly responsible. Partly with 
A the object of uniting the Radicals, Labour men 
nother ‘ ae R : 

Siseek Minas and Nationalists in a cheap demonstration against 

the Opposition, and partly with the object of 
postponing measures upon which the Cabinet were hopelessly 
divided, the Prime Minister delegated Sir J. Kitson, one of the 
Party capitalists and prospective Peers, to move the following 
resolution: “That this House, recognising that in the recent 
general election the people of the United Kingdom have demon- 
strated their unqualified fidelity to the principles and practice of 
Free Trade, deems it right to record its determination to resist 
any proposal, whether by way of taxation upon foreign corn, or 
of the creation of a general tariff upon foreign goods, to create in 
this country a system of Protection.” By a curious coincidence 
this motion was booked for March 1, the very day upon which 
the new continental tariffs still further penalising British trade, 
came into operation, thus affording the people of this country yet 
another grim reminder of the truth of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
historic admission: “The name of Free Traders cannot with 
strict accuracy be applied to the supporters of our present fiscal 
system. Weare not Free Traders because we have not got Free 
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Trade. What we are—it is not a very elegant appellation, butit 
is more accurate to say that we are Free Importers.” Owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the discussion was adjourned to March 
12, The Kitson motion was a mere tissue of absurdities. 
In the first place the British electorate had never been givena 
chance of expressing their ‘ unqualified fidelity” to Free 
Imports, because Free Importers preferred to rely on Chinese 
“slavery,” “passive resistance,” and the wickedness of the 
late Government, and apart from mendacious misrepresentations 
concerning the big and little loaf they had practically refrained 
from discussing the fiscal question. Nor have the people of this 
country, or indeed of any country, ever had any experience 
of “the principles and practice of Free Trade,” which, according 
to Cobden, meant “free exchange.” We are everywhere 
confronted by hostile and increasing foreign tariffs. The 
Opposition should have met such a false and foolish motion by a 
direct and uncompromising negative. They had all the less 
excuse for shirking a plain duty as the recent exchange of letters 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour was officially declared 
to have provided, the Unionist Party with a common platform. 
Unfortunately, the paralysing counsels which have brought us to 
our present pass once more prevailed, and the new House was 
accorded a specimen of the “tactics” of which the last 
Parliament had such a surfeit. 


It was a public misfortune that Mr. Balfour, who had just 
been returned as a fiscal reformer by a magnificent majority 

in the City of London, should on his first appear- 
, ance in the new House of Commons have 

delivered a speech which, though searching and 
subtle, merely served to exasperate his opponents while it 
bewildered his own supporters and encouraged the wobbler to 
continue wobbling. It conveyed the impression that the ex- 
Premier’s convictions were still ina fluid condition. But although 
Mr. Balfour’s speech may have been unsatisfying, it afforded no 
pretext whatsoever for the insolence of the Prime Minister, who, 
being at the head of an overwhelming and violent majority, ought 
to be scrupulously careful in observing the decencies of debate. 
Mr. Balfour is the soul of courtesy, and he had asked a series of 
perfectly legitimate questions as to the Government’s conception 
of Free Trade, and he was entitled to a civil reply. When he 
sat down he should, according to Parliamentary usage, have been 
followed by some member of the Cabinet, if not by the Premier, 
but not a soul stirred on the Treasury Bench. Mr. Chamberlain 


“ Enough of 
this Foolery. 
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came to the rescue and moved the adjournment of the House in 
a caustic speech, which goaded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
into impromptu, and therefore incoherent, invective, such as has 
rarely been heard from a man in his position. He flatly refused 
to answer Mr. Balfour’s questions, which were “ futile, non- 
sensical and misleading,” ending his tirade with this classic : 
“ Enough of this foolery,” a phrase which is destined to the same 
unenviable immortality as “methods of barbarism.” As Mr. 
Masterman, the disenchanted Radical Member for West Ham, 
has informed the public, the new House of Commons is “a 
mob,” and like other mobs it delights in any display of violence 
and vulgarity, and it may be doubted whether the greatest 
oration ever delivered by Mr. Gladstone received anything 
approaching the ovation which greeted Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s dyspeptic diatribe. Mr. Chamberlain’s motion for 
adjournment was of course rejected by the usual majority, but it 
helped to recall Ministerialists to some sense of Parliamentary 
proprieties, and for a few hours Opposition speakers enjoyed the 
unwonted luxury of being heard. We need not follow the debate 
in detail. Mr. Snowdon, the orator of the Independent 
Labour Party, made a promising first appearance. He declared 
his unwillingness to prostrate himself before “the god of 
Free Trade,” adding that any improvement in the condition 
of the people during the last two generations was due to 
other causes than Free Trade, which was “merely a condition 
and not an active force.” Then came the remarkable performance 
of Mr. F. E. Smith, the new Member for the Walton Division 
of Liverpool, who by common consent made the most brilliant 
maiden speech of our generation. He isa very valuable addition 
to the Unionist Party, and his future career will be watched with 
the deepestinterest. Althougha lawyer, Mr. F. E. Smith, unlike 
many “gentlemen of the long robe,” is a man of political 
enthusiasm and conviction, and he announced himself to the 
House of Commons as “a perfectly unrepentant member of 
the Tariff Reform League.” He trounced nearly all the leading 
members of the Radical Party, nor did he disdain to destroy 
such small fry as Mr. Chiozza Money and Mr. Herbert Paul. He 
set a series of clever traps for the Ministerialists, into which they 
tumbled headlong on every occasion. There has rarely been 
heard such laughter in the House of Commons, and the scene at 
the close of this wonderful speech is an event to be remembered. 
Among other successful maiden speeches was a first-rate im- 
promptu by Mr. Bridgeman, who on another evening wiped up 
the floor with Mr. Herbert Paul. 
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Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (President of the Board of Trade), who 


had received a smashing blow from Mr. F. E. Smith, followed 
Me. Linge with a laboured display of his total ignorance 

of existing conditions of international competi- 
tion. He declared that not only were we 
holding our own in the neutral markets of 
the world, but “we were beating all our competitors, armed 
to the teeth as they were with tariff weapons.” We should 
have thought that it would have been impossible even for 
a Cabinet Minister to deny that we are already beaten in 
foreign markets by Germany, while the United States is advanc- 
ing by such leaps and bounds in general prosperity that 
our opponents have long since ruled out any comparison ; 
Lord Avebury, in his unfortunate controversy with Mr. Hewins 
in the Times, now recognises that “the trade of the United 
States has increased, and will increase, more rapidly than 
ours.” The absence of Mr. Bonar Law from the new House 
of Commons is a serious misfortune to the Unionist Party, which 
should be remedied at the earliest opportunity. He would have 
subjected Mr. Lloyd George’s misstatements to a merciless 
exposure. On_the following day (March 13) Mr. Stuart-Wortley, 
on behalf of the Opposition Front Bench, moved an amend- 
ment tothe Kitson resolution, which merely deleted the affirmation 
that the people had demonstrated their “ unqualified fidelity to 
the principles and practice of Free Trade”—an unfortunate 
proceeding, which caused the Speaker to confine the debate to a 
barren discussion of the circumstances of the General Election, 
and prevented any debate of the fiscal question on its merits. 
This, however, did not prevent Mr. Keir Hardie from denying 
for the hundredth time that Labour Members had won their 
seats upon the Free Trade issue. The Stuart-Wortley amend- 
ment was rejected by 445 votes to 118. It was followed by an 
excellent amendment moved by Mr. George Wyndham, inviting 
the House to delete from‘the Kitson resolution the condemnation 
of any proposal to introduce Protection by taxation upon 
foreign corn,.or the creation:of!a’ general tariff upon foreign 
goods, and further proposing that the House, “ whilst recording 
its determination to resist schemes involving artificial pro- 
tection against legitimate competition, should express a readiness 
to consider any scheme ;for purposes of revenue or to 
secure more equal terms of competition for British trade and 
closer commercial union with the Colonies.” Mr. Wyndham 
made an able speech, showing that his economic education 
has made marked progress during the last few months. But 
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the delay furnished the Government with a pretext for declaring 
that the Opposition tactics were dilatory, although it in no way 
excused Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s conduct in replying 
to Mr. Wyndham by moving the closure, with the single object 
of preventing Mr. Chamberlain from speaking. There was con- 
siderable surprise in the Unionist ranks, who not unnaturally 
felt that they had not received fair play during the debate, at 
the action of the Speaker in accepting the closure resolution, 
which was of course carried by the usual majority. Sir James 
Kitson’s motion was adopted by 474 votes to 98. Eight Unionists 
voted with the Government and fifteen walked out of the House. 
It is to be hoped that their constituents will take note of their 
desertion of Mr. Balfour. The worst offender was Sir Edward 
Clarke, who had got himself selected and elected for the City of 
London as a Tariff Reform candidate, and who was so described 
on his handbills. Not only did he openly support the Kitson 
resolution, but he endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the 
Ministerialist mob by a spiteful attack upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and a denunciation of Tariff Reform. We are glad to see that 
on the initiative of Sir Joseph Lawrence, who, though an ardent 
Tariff Reformer, was an active promoter of Sir Edward Clarke’s 
candidature, the City Conservative Association will be asked to 
haul the latter over the coals. At the same time we must say that 
no one familiar with Sir Edward Clarke’s career has any right to 
be astonished at his treachery. Even the Spectator, which is pre- 
pared to forgive almost anything to any one who will swallow its 
favourite fetish, while welcoming “so valuable a recruit to the 
Free Trade cause,” is constrained to add, “ We cannot wonder 
that the Tariff Reformers who supported Sir Edward Clarke at 
the polls feel somewhat indignant that he did not make his posi- 
tion more clear before the election. It is also a wonder to us 
how Sir Edward Clarke, feeling as he does, could support Mr. 
Balfour’s candidature in the City.” In the history of political 
treachery Sir Edward Clarke holds the record. We trust that 
not only the City, but also those other Unionist constituencies 
whose opinions were so grossly misrepresented in the recent 
fiscal debate and division, will forthwith take steps to replace 
their present members by others who are in sympathy with the 
Unionist leaders, and who will give a loyal and wholé-hearted 
support to the Party programme as defined by Mr. Balfour: 
‘‘Fiscal reform is, and must remain, the first constructive work 
of the Unionist Party.” - 
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Mr. HALDANE’S début as War Minister was a conspicuous 
Parliamentary success. Though his speech lasted two hours it 

did not contain a dull sentence. He cleverly 
Mr.Haldaneas ___. ; , , 
War Minister. avoided saying anything very definite, but 

he spoke wisely as to the necessity of pre- 
paration, and shocked unsophisticated Radicals by the truism 
that the most pacific nation must be prepared to take the 
offensive in the military sense. He announced several minor 
economies and foreshadowed others, but he pleaded earnestly 
for time before finally committing himself to any large policy of 
retrenchment. Under the spell of the War Minister’s eloquence, 
the Radical Party seemed disposed to possess their soul in patience, 
but on reflection, the Dilkes and the Seelys resolved to put a 
pistol to Mr. Haldane’s head by moving to reduce the Army by 
ten thousand men, the proceeds to be presumably devoted to the 
payment of Members of Parliament. Mr. Haldane could not 
stultify himself by surrender. The position was critical when 
the Premier intervened with an abject appeal to his followers 
to accept the present Estimates on condition they were not 
repeated—an undertaking which induced two hundred Radicals 
to abstain from the division which Major Seely insisted on 
forcing. The situation was saved, thanks to the support of the 
Unionists who loyally rallied to Mr. Haldane. Under the cir- 
cumstances it can hardly be said that the Army is safe in 
the hands of the Radical Party. Mr. Haldane disarms criticism 
by his candid confession that for the moment his ideas are in a 
nebulous condition. We cannot help hoping that he will hesi- 
tate before irrevocably committing himself to the Blue Water 
mania of the distorted doctrinaires who run the Committee of 
National Defence. It paralyses the Army and the Auxiliary forces, 
besides being essentially unsound. How can the pairiotism of 
the country be induced to enlist in the Militia or the Volunteers, 
or even those county mobs of which Mr. Haldane expects so 
much, if the public are told in season and out of season that 
the Navy affords an absolute guarantee against foreign invasion ? 
Lord Roberts, whose efforts to rouse the nation before it is too 
late is perhaps the finest incident of his great career, in a recent 
lecture at the Royal Institution declared : 

I give place tono man in my admiration for and my belief in our Navy, 
but it seems to me little short of madness to suppose that the Navy will 
always and under all circumstances be able to prevent the invasion of these 
islands or to secure the defence of the Empire. We must have, in addition, a 
suitable Army, and this we shall never get until the whole nation realises that 


it is the duty of every able-bodied citizen to fit himself to take his share in the 
defence of the country. 
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obviously his motion ought to have been moved at the outset, as 
We believe that every War Minister who refuses to recognise 
this fundamental fact will simply be trying to make bricks 
without straw. We shall follow Mr. Haldane’s labours 
with the utmost sympathy and goodwill, but with no expecta- 
tion of his ultimate success. We publish elsewhere an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed article on the functions of the 
British Army, to which we would specially call the reader’s 
attention. 


OWING to the fearful loquacity of the new House of Commons 
and to the gross mismanagement of of Sir Henry Campbell- 
or Bannerman (whose early disappearance to the 
Shipping Bill. House of Lords is freely foretold) only one 

important Ministerial measure has seen the light 
up to the time of writing, viz., the Merchant Shipping Bill, which 
was lucidly expounded in the House of Commons on March 20 
by Mr. Lloyd George (President of the Board of Trade). It was 
indeed a piquant performance, as its object, according to its 
author, is to protect British shipping against unfair foreign 
competition; this perhaps explains why the Premier osten- 
tatiously slumbered throughout his colleague’s speech, which, 
as Mr. Wyndham ironically observed, “marked a stage of this 
Government upon the road which led away from the high and 
dry theory of Free Trade.” The Bill was designed to dispose 
of certain “admitted grievances from which British shipowners 
and seamen suffered, caused by the exemption of foreign vessels 
from the regulations imposed on British ships as regards over- 
loading, unseaworthiness arising from defects in the condition 
of hull or machinery or under-manning, bad stowage,” &c. 
According to Mr. Lloyd George, foreign ships arrive in this 
country overloaded, some to the extent of ten, twelve, or even 
nineteen inches, and they could ply to and from British ports 
in an utterly unseaworthy condition as regards machinery and 
equipment, without the Board of Trade having any right to 
interfere, and as a consequence of this unfair discrimination 
“old British ships, after being condemned as unseaworthy by 
the Board of Trade officials, and found hardly worth refitting 
because too rotten, were generally sold to foreigners.” Mr. Lloyd 
George outraged his Cobdenite hearers by denouncing “the 
grossly unfair competition of these vessels, which, besides costing 
so much less in initial expenditure and upkeep, went to and fro 
considerably overloaded.” It might have been Mr. Chamberlain 
discussing dumping. As our shipping Jaws were passed “in the 
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interests of human life, and safety of life was not a national but 
an international obligation, it was grossly unfair to allow those 
vessels to break the rules imposed on our own vessels.” A 
period of grace of two or three years would be granted to enable 
foreign shipowners to conform to the new régime, but “at the end 
of that time they must be subjected to the same regulations 
as British shipowners.” So far so good, and if it pleases Mr. 
Lloyd George to pretend that his Bill is solely inspired by 
a philanthropic affection for the foreign seaman it does not 
hurt anybody else. Unfortunately, however, he is prepared 
to leave a large loophole, for he informed the House ot 
Commons that whenever the Board of Trade was satisfied 
that the regulations of any foreign country were substantially 
the same as our own, the Department would be empowered 
by an Order in Council to exempt the vessels of that 
country from the new regulations. Just as the Aliens Bill 
has been wrecked by a pro-foreign Government, so the 
Merchant Shipping Bill might be wrecked behind the back of 
the House of Commons by the Cobdenites of the Board of 
Trade. 


TURNING to the grave question of the employment of foreign 
seamen in the British mercantile marine, Mr. Lloyd-George 
Forei stated that whereas in 1870 there were 200,000 
oreign Sea- oe : ; : 
entin is Deitel British sailors in our merchant ships and only 
Shi 18,000 foreigners, in 1904 there were 176,000 
ps. ‘ 

Britons, 39,000 aliens and 42,000 Lascars. This 
decline in the proportion of British seamenand corresponding rise 
in the number of foreigners, was due less to the willingness of 
foreigners to take lower wages than to the inadequate supply 
of British sailors to meet the enormous and growing demands of 
the Mercantile Marine, which had risen from 5} million tons 
in 1870 to 10} millions in 1904. “The Navy had practically 
taken the cream of the men anxious to engage in a seafaring life.” 
Since 1868 the number of blue-jackets had increased from 64,000 
to 129,000. Therefore any measure prohibiting the employment of 
foreign sailors in British ships would ruin the Mercantile Marine. 
These successive statements were vigorously challenged by 
Labour members. According to Mr. Lloyd George the real 
objection to foreign seamen arose from their ignorance of the 
English language which occasionally endangered the safety of the 
ships in which they served, and under the new Bill no foreigner 
could be employed on a British vessel unless he was capable 
of understanding the English words of command. The Minis- 
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terial measure also aimed at improving the feeding of British 
seamen, by suggesting a minimum scale of provisions, which 
would suggest “a sort of standard” to which shipowners would 
be invited, without being compelled, to conform. There would 
also be a system of certificated cooks, and official inspectors 
would have a right to inspect provisions. The President of 
the Board of Trade surprised the House by ending an earnest 
speech with the declaration that after the Bill had been 
read a second time, it would be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, when, ‘‘as far as he was concerned, he 
should throw the Bill on the mercy of the Committee ’—which 
suggests a doubt as to whether it is intended to pass. During 
the ensuing discussion, Sir Gilbert Parker dwelt on the failure of 
the Government to deal with the vitally important question of alien 
pilots, who now enjoyed the run of our waters, though British 
pilots were rigorously excluded from foreign waters, and elicited 
from Mr. Lloyd George the interesing admission that pilotage 
certificates “ought not to be granted ” to foreigners, and they had 
not been granted until quite recently. Moreover, if the treaty 
difficulty, which the law officers of the Crown were engaged in 
investigating, could be overcome, he “ should certainly be willing 
to accept an amendment dealing with the matter.” Mr. Lloyd 
George is to be congratulated on his first attempt at legislation. 
His Bill is very much on the lines of the measure which would 
have been introduced by Mr. Bonar Law had the late Govern- 
ment remained in office, and it affords a welcome opportunity 
of putting an end to an intolerable injustice to a great British 
industry. But Unionists should oppose the suspicious suggestion 
that foreign shipowners shall be exempt from the operations 
of the new Bill on the ipse dixit of the Board of Trade. 
Then again the alien pilot must be excluded from British 
waters, whatever may be the mysterious treaty obligations 
alleged to stand in the way. Any such treaties should be de- 
nounced forthwith. The alien pilot as a general rule, whether of 
German nationality or otherwise, is a Secret Service agent of the 
German General Staff and his intimate knowledge of British 
waters would certainly be at the disposal of the enemy in the 
event of that Anglo-German war for which Wilhelm II. and 


his entire people prepare by day and of which they dream by 
night. 
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IF the forecast of the coming Birrelligious Education Bill pub- 
lished in the Daily Chronicle of March 21 be anywhere near 
The the mark, the long delay in the production 
Birrelligious of that egregious measure is fully explained, 
Béucetion Bil. While the whining appeals for “ Christian charity ” 

of its still more egregious author are abundantly 
accounted for. Mr. Birrell has already learnt that it is 
infinitely easier to run the Liberal Publication Department 
and flood the country with falsehoods than to uproot Mr. 
Balfour’s great constructive measure of 1902. Even the 
present Cabinet has made some faint show of resistance 
to the monstrous measure foreshadowed in the Daily Chronicle, 
which is expected to be presented to Parliament before 
Easter. Its single object is to hand over the Voluntary Schools 
of the Church of England to the Nonconformists, though the 
operation is to be wrapped up in fine phrases. According to 
this “intelligent anticipation of the main lines on which the 
Government Bill is likely to proceed,” to quote our contempo- 
rary, public control will be absolute and all-inclusive over all 
schools maintained out of the public funds. “Not a penny of 
public money will be spent after the new scheme is in full opera- 
tion without public sanction.” That is the first vital principle. 
Secondly, no religious test will be imposed upon any elementary 
school teacher. Thirdly, “the Cowper Temple Clause must be 
strictly maintained in all cases where its retention is necessary to 
the defence of religious liberty.” It might be inferred from these 
guiding principles that his Majesty’s Ministers had decided in 
favour of the only logical solution of the religious difficulty, viz., 
thatthe Stateshould provide secular education, leaving the various 
denominations to which the parents of the children belong to 
provide religious education. This, however, would not suit their 
Nonconformist clients, who demand at once that denominational 
education shall be penalised and disendowed, while unde- 
nominational education is recognised and endowed. The State 
is to ignore that form of Christianity which commends itself 
to Churchmen and Catholics, but that which commends itself to 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, Baptists, Presbyterians, &c., is 
to be subsidised both from the rates and taxes. The teachers, 
while theoretically exempt from all religious tests, are to be com- 
pelled to teach undenominational Christianity, whatever their 
conscientious convictions. Atheists will be called upon to 
expound the Bible. That is the Birrelligious solution to be effected 
in the name of religious equality. 
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ACCORDING to the Daily Chronicle, the religious difficulty takes 
different forms in towns and country. “ First, in rural districts 
where there is but one school, and a large pre- 
ponderance of children of Church parents; 
second, in towns where certain quarters are inhabited almost 
exclusively by members of the Roman Catholic Church or by 
Jews.” In the former case “consideration must be shown to 
the preponderance of children of one denomination,” and, in the 
other, “the children of Nonconformists must be rescued from 
the distressing condition in which, from this point of view, 
they now are, and scrupulously safeguarded in the future.” 
In the latter case (i.c., in the towns), we are told, “ Nobody 
who has at heart the elementary principles of religious liberty 
can deny that failure to take into account the overwhelming 
majority of children of one dencmination would result in a revolt 
which would simply empty the schools.” Here, then, is the 
impasse, because “ it is out of the question for the State to impose, 
or even to propose, that instruction should be given in any case 
by teachers of a particular denomination.” The great, wise, and 
eminent Mr. Birrell has, however, hit on a solution which will 
commend itself to all parties on account of its beautiful sim- 
plicity. His ingenuity has discovered a “no man’s land” outside 
the ordinary curriculum, which “might well be allotted to in- 
struction of the children by the competent religious authority, in 
the views of the majority of the parents, without in any way 
infringing upon the education, undenominational and ordinary, 
of the rest of the scholars.” Such denominational teaching might 
be given at 9 or 9.15, the regular attendance register being marked 
at 9.30 org.45. Thissolution “ is obviously applicable to the case 
of rural schools. The ordinary instruction and the simple unde- 
nominational Bible teaching would not be interfered with in 
any way, and perfect religious liberty would be secured to every- 
body concerned.” In other words, the Voluntary schools in the 
country districts, which are nearly all Church schools, are to be 
handed over to Nonconformist teachers, as no Anglican tests 
may be applied, and the Nonconformist religion will be taught 
during the ordinary curriculum. But if the Church of England 
children choose to tramp to school a quarter of an hour before 
the proper time, they will, as a matter of grace, be allowed to 
receive religious instruction from whatever outsider may attend 
for that purpose. In this simple and statesmanlike manner, and 
without the expenditure of a single penny, the Church schools of 
rural England are to be appropriated by the Nonconformists. 


That is the “compromise”’ which is to be offered to the Church 
of England. 


A “ Solution.” 
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VERY different treatment is to be accorded to the Catholic and 
Jewish schools in the towns. The Daily Chronicle declares, 
“That the exceptional position of these must 
A Preference . : : 
inn eid, be recognised and met in some way is absolutely 
certain, yet, as was said above, the State cannot 
possibly recognise it.” But though the State may not soil its hands 
with the religious education of the children, the local authorities 
can touch pitch without being defiled. “All the State can do is 
to stand aside,” but it can “ permit the local authority to appoint 
such teachers as it sees fit in view of the wholly exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
Jesuitical than to declare against all religious tests in order to 
prevent Anglican teachers from being appointed to Church 
schools, and then to wink at the imposition of tests in Catholic 
and Jewish schools. It must be said to his credit that 
directly Dr. Clifford got wind of this intrigue between the Govern- 
ment and the Catholics, he addressed a strong protest to the 
Radical newspapers (vide Tribune, March 2). Mr. Massingham 
had said, “ I have reason to believe that the Government contem- 
plate some provision as to the Catholic schools under a scheme 
which will admit the denominational atmosphere in schools in 
localities where the great majority of the parents—at least three- 
fourths—reside.” To this Dr. Clifford retorted that he refused 
to believe that the new Labour and Liberal Government is likely 
to do any such thing. “It would be a greater injustice than the 
present arrangement. It would introduce a new principle into 
our education legislation, and give to parents as parents, and not 
as ratepayers, the right to control the expenditure of ratepayers 
money for the propagation of Romanism.” Dr. Clifford declared 
that “ such preferential treatment cannot be given to Romanists 
and withheld from Anglicans and Agnostics.” He informed 
Mr. Birrell that there were “still four Passive Resisters in 
prison, one of them a lady of eighty-three years of age, and there 
will be four hundred in prison if there is any preferential treat- 
ment given to the sects, Roman or otherwise.” On the other 
hand, the Catholics have declared that unless their claims for 
special treatment are recognised they will all become passive 
resisters. It cannot be said that so far the Anglican hierarchy 
have played a very heroic part in the education controversy, 
but we refuse to believe that the Bishops will consent to sell the 
birthright of the Church of England for the miserable mess of 
pottage offered by a Birrelligious Government. Our readers 
will of course understand that we disclaim all responsibility for 
the foregoing facts, which we have borrowed from the Daily 
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Chronicle, which is usually well informed concerning the nefarious 
projects of his Majesty’s ministers. 


THE by-election in the City of London, caused by Mr. Alban 
Gibbs’ vacation of his seat in order to make way for Mr. Balfour, 
was a disappointment to Free Importers propor- 
tionate to their previous elation. They believed 
that by putting forward a so-called Unionist Free Trader in 
the person of Mr. Gibson Bowles, instead of an ordinary 
Liberal, they would be able to attract 5000 votes from 
the total Unionist poll (15,000) at the General Election. These 
5000 Unionists, added to the 5000 Liberals who voted 
for Sir West Ridgway and Mr. Schuster, would have made 
Mr. Balfour’s return exceedingly doubtful. But “the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men gang oft agley.” The final figures were 
as follows : Mr. Balfour, 15,474: Mr. Bowles, 4134—a majority 
against Free Imports of 11,100. Instead of being worth an 
additional 5000 votes, Mr. Bowles proved to be worth about 
minus 1000, which may be regarded as the approximate 
strength of Lord Avebury’s following in the City of London. 
There has also been a contested by-election in the Basingstoke 
Division of Hampshire, owing to the untimely death of Mr. 
Jeffreys, a very popular Unionist Member, who retained 
the seat by a very slender majority at the General Election. 
According to our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator of 
March 3, this by-election “is awakening a good deal of interest. 
The Free Trade Liberal candidate is Mr. Verney, the Tariff 
Reform Unionist candidate Mr. Salter. Our advice to Unionist 
Free Traders is the same as that given by us at the General 
Election, to vote for the Free Trade Liberal candidate unless the 
Unionist candidate will declare himself opposed to what we used to 
call the Chamberlain policy, but which we must now, we regret 
to say, call the Chamberlain-Balfour policy, and further, will 
pledge himself with all his power to defeat that policy.” But 
on the declaration of the poll, our contemporary apparently 
abandoned all interest in benighted Basingstoke, as we fail to 
detect any record of the result in the Spectator’s “News of the 
Week” of March 17, which is ordinarily such a reliable 
chronicle. The election has, however, an interest for our 
readers, as Mr. Salter, a “ whole-hogger” who stuck to his guns 
to the end, increased the Unionist poll and defeated his opponent 
by a majority of 259. We will ask our readers a conundrum: 
What is the numerical strength of the Unionist Free Trade vote 
in the Basingstoke Division of Hampshire ? 


By-elections. 
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WHILE British South Africa is threatened with catastrophe owing 
to the feebleness of Lord Elgin and the folly and conceit of his 

Under-Secretary, there is some reason to 
Mr. Morley h os : 

; ope that Indian interests may be safe in the 
one hands of Mr. John Morley, who has already dealt 
with two difficult and delicate problems in a sensible manner. 
A smaller man than Mr. Morley—Lord Elgin, for instance, or 
a fortiori Mr. Winston Churchill—would have hastened to reverse 
the policy of his predecessors, both as regards the partition of 
Bengal and the higher administration of the Indian Army. By 
so doing he would, as regards the first question, have gratified a 
noisy agitation, while on the second he would have pandered to 
the ‘“anti-militarist’”’ sentiments of his Party by compelling 
Lord Kitchener to tender his resignation. He would, more- 
over, have vindicated his own consistency as a critic—a 
sufficient reason for any third-rate politician. Happily, Mr. 
Morley has risen superior to these petty temptations. An 
Amendment to the Address condemning the partition of Bengal, 
moved from the Radical Benches, received short shrift at the 
hands of the Secretary of State, who declined, on the one hand, 
to accept the suggestion that the partition had been inspired by 
ulterior political motives, or to treat the agitation against it as 
purely factitious. In any, case, it was a chose jugée, and the 
reluctant Radicals had no alternative but to withdraw their 
amendment. Mr. Morley’s despatch to the Indian Viceroy 
(Lord Minto), containing his decision as regards the administra- 
tion of the Indian Army, is a model of what such communications 
should be. We do not propose to reopen the controversy. All 
that need be said is that Mr. Morley has decided substantially in 
favour of the change desired by Lord Kitchener and accepted by 
the late Government, after satisfying himself that the supremacy 
of the Civil Government is duly safeguarded, and that there is no 
danger of that “ military autocracy ” with which we have been 
threatened. Lord Curzon naturally disapproves of this decision. 
He has placed his objections on record in an able letter to the 
Times, which it is to be hoped may be regarded as closing the 
controversy. 


ALTHOUGH the Algeciras Conference has already sat more than 
twice as long as the Berlin Conference, which rearranged the map 
of Eastern Europe, it has, up to the moment 
of going to Press, effected practically nothing 
towards the settlement of the Morocco question. Rumour has 
continued to alternate between hope and fear. One day we are 


Algeciras. 
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told that Wilhelm II. is keenly conscious of the political and 
moral isolation to which his reckless blundering has reduced him, 
and that he is only seeking an honourable egress from an un- 
tenable position. On this assumption Prince Bilow would be 
invited to play the réle of scapegoat. The next day we are told, 
on equally good authority—e.g., his Imperial Majesty’s ex-tutor, 
Professor Delbriick, the editor of the Preussische Fahrbticher— 
that the Mailed Fist is more set than ever on obtaining a footing 
in Morocco, and that it would rather bathe Europe in blood 
than forego its purpose. There is much to be said in support 
of either theory. Time can alone decide between them. The 
Conference has, in any case, had one good effect. It has demon- 
strated that there is stilla Europe. All the devious devices re- 
vealed in the palpitating pages of Busch’s Bismarck, not excluding 
falsehood, have been employed by the Wilhelmstrasse in order 
to break up what the Outlook aptly terms “the diplomatic bloc,’ 
consisting of Great Britain, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, who 
have steadfastly supported the legitimate claims of France against 
the preposterous pretensions of Germany, whose single adherent 
is her Viennese vassal. The other Powers have stood aside. It 
must be owned that France has made the work of her friends easy 
by her extreme moderation. She has given way on all possible 
points in the interests of European peace. Indeed, her concilia- 
toriness may have already compromised her future in North 
Africa. But there is a limit to her capacity for concession. 
She cannot afford to allow Germany to grab a coaling-station 
under the guise of international police control, as was so oblig- 
ingly suggested by some of our unsophisticated colleagues in 
Fleet Street. That does not mean, as Mr. Wilson points out in 
his instructive article, that Germany will abandon her ambition 
inthis direction. What she cannot get by negotiation, she will try 
to gain by fraud or by force. But Europe has had its warning. 
It seems hardly necessary to trouble our readers with the details 
of a Conference whose aspect changes like asummer sea. Wecan 
only watch and wait, hoping for the best and being prepared for 
the worst. Meanwhile anarchy is spreading in Morocco. 


IF the German Emperor is sincerely anxious to escape from the 
Morocco imbroglio, for which he is wholly responsible, it is 
because he has bigger fish to fry. According to 
an Italian proverb “a man’s shirt is nearer to him 
than his coat.” The future of the Dual Monarchy is of greater 
moment to Germany than the fate of the Sherifian Empire. 
Moreover a settlement of the Austrian question “in accordance 
with German interests” would promote German policy in 


Budapest. 
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Morocco, and indeed throughout the whole Mediterranean. Is 
it then surprising if the Emperor is turning his gaze from the 
“nettifogging pourparlers” of Algeciras, as they have been 
politely termed by one of his own diplomatists, to the tragic 
development at Budapest. Tragic it certainly is? The breach 
between the Crown and the Coalition would seem to be complete 
and final, if anything can be described as final in Austro- 
Hungarian affairs. The King has allowed his evil genius, 
Baron Fejervary, to declare war on the Opposition. Par- 
liament has been unconstitutionally dissolved by a Corporal’s 
Guard, and the Coalition has been proclaimed as an illegal 
association. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might just as 
well proclaim his Majesty’s Opposition. The Press is gagged, 
meetings are prohibited. Preparations are being made for the 
arbitrary collection of taxes, and the forcible enrolment of 
Hungarian recruits by Austrian bayonets, though until the early 
days of April we shall not know definitely whether the King intends 
to suspend Parliamentary Government, and govern Hungary as 
Russia is governed, which means civil war, or whether he will 
seek to circumvent the enemy by a new Parliament elected on a 
basis of Universal Suffrage, which ex hypothesi would mean the 
swamping of the Magyars by the other nationalities. Austria is 
also in the melting-pot, owing to the introduction of Universal 
Suffrage, placing the Germans in a permanent and impotent 
minority, which will encourage them to look for moral support 
across the frontier. If Austria’s danger is Germany’s opportunity. 
we are nearing the crisis which has haunted the Chanceries of 
Europe for the last twenty years. Surely the diplomatic bloc 
which has successfully prevented Germany from impounding 
Morocco will not allow her to gobble up Austria. Every 
capital in Europe except Berlin looks to the continued co- 
operation of Great Britain, France, and Russia as the sole safe- 
guard of the European balance of power.* 


THE Rouvier Ministry perished ingloriously on March 7 at the 
hands of a temporary coalition of Radicals, Reactionaries, and 
Moderates, who pooled their joint and several 
Fall of : ' , 
grievances against the Government. During the 
taking of a Church inventory, in accordance with 
the Separation Law, at an obscure village called Boeschepe near 
the Belgian frontier, the gendarmes came into collision with the 


M. Rouvier. 


“ We would particularly call our readers’ attention to the remarkable 
article contributed to the Outlook (Mirch 17) by Count Apponyi, one of the 
leaders of the Hungarian Coalition, though we demur to his statement that 
Great Britain takes a Viennese view of Hungarian affairs. 
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mob, who had been inflamed by the local clericals, and one of the 
demonstrators was shot. This incident caused great excitement 
in Paris, and gave rise to a series of “interpellations” in the 
French Chamber, which had grown weary of the Rouvier Govern- 
ment, and was in no mood to listen to any explanation on its 
behalf. M. Briand, the reporter of the Separation Bill, vainly 
reminded the House that the provision for taking Church invento- 
ries had been inserted in the Bill on the suggestion of the Church 
party, in order that Church property might be effectually ear- 
marked for the future Associations Culturelles. The Government 
were attacked from the extreme Left for their weakness in sup- 
pressing disorder, by the Right for their violence, and by M. Ribot, 
representing the Moderates, the actual author of the Inventories 
clause, for their “want of tact.” As a result of this combined 
assault, Ministers were defeated on an Order of the Day by a 
majority of 267 votes against 234. M. Rouvier, who had become 
completely disillusioned as to the charms of office, made no 
attempt to reverse this decision, and at once tendered his resig- 
nation to President Falliéres. After the usual delay, M. Sarrien, 
whose name has cropped up in every Cabinet crisis of recent 
years, and who is a trusted leader of the Bloc, was able to form a 
Government which may, with more accuracy than usual, be 
described as a Ministry of all the talents. It is significant, as 
showing the profound impression made by the German menace 
on the French political world, that M. Etienne, M. Rouvier’s very 
able War Minister, retains his portfolio, as also M. Thomson, 
the Minister of Marine. There will thus be no break in the policy 
of National Defence; but Germany openly rejoiced at the 
appointment of M. Léon Bourgeois, a well-known Teutophil 
who is believed in Berlin to be in favour of a general Franco- 
German entente, to succeed M. Rouvier at the Quai_.id’Orsay, but 
he could not disturb the Entente Cordiale even if he would and 
his very first act was to confirm™M. Rouvier’s instructions to 
M. Revoil, the French representative at Algeciras. 


THE majority of M. Sarrien’s colleagues have had considerable 
Ministerial experience, but the two most notable members of 
the Government are new to office. M. Briand, 
the most brilliant of the younger Republicans, 
becomes Minister of Public Worship. The sensation of the 
new combination is of course M. Clemenceau’s acceptance of 
the Ministry of the Interior. Thus at the age of sixty-four this 
great orator and prince of publicists, the Warwick of French 
Ministries, which he has made and broken for the last quarter 


M. Clemenceau. 
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of a century, at last finds himself in a position of greater re- 
sponsibility than freedom. Widespread astonishment has been 
expressed both in France and abroad, that M. Clemen¢geau, who 
had so sedulously stood aside from all previous political arrange- 
ments, should have sacrificed his liberty of action for sucha 
thankless office as the Ministry of the Interior on the eve of the 
Elections, as he will be held responsible for any disaster which 
may befall the Republican Party. Those who know him are, how- 
ever, aware that it is not for any Party purpose that he has con- 
sented to serve under M. Sarrien, but with the patriotic object of 
strengthening the hands of the Government during an inter- 
national crisis of exceptional gravity. Healso desires to give effect 
to his well-known views as to the administration of the Separation 
Bill. The Church has always regarded M. Clemenceau as a 
dangerous enemy, but he is imbued with a sense of fair play, and 
Catholics are likely, now that the policy of Separation has been 
definitely adopted, to receive more equitable treatment at his 
hands than at those of any other Republican politician. His 
career will be watched with sympathetic interest in this country, 
where he has many friends. He was an ardent advocate 
of the Entente Cordiale in the days when it was as much as 
a politician’s life was worth to say a good word for England, 
and he paid the penalty of his courage and prescience by being 
hounded out of his old constituency of the Var to the cry of 
“Oh yes, oh yes!” and by a prolonged exclusion from all 
political influence. Though an advanced Radical his profound 
knowledge of foreign affairs has compelled him to discard many 
of the shibboleths which still form the stock-in-trade of the 
sentimental Radical in this country. Students of French affairs 
will appreciate the irony of a crisis which has resulted in sub- 
stituting M. Clemengeau for M. Rouvier, owing to the vote of 
M. Ribot. The new Cabinet has made its confession of faith in 
the Chamber of the Deputies, of which the two chief articles 
are the thorough execution of the Separation Law and continuity 
of foreign policy, and it has been confirmed in office by a 
majority of over1ao. Its energies became immediately absorbed 
by a hideous catastrophe. A mining explosion in the Courriéres 
pits in the Pas de Calais caused the loss of over a thousand lives, 
and temporarily threw all the miners in the North of France 
into a general strike, as they attributed the accident to the 
carelessness of the company, but of this there is no evidence. 
The whole civilised world has united in offering its sympathy 
to the French people. Prompt and practical assistance was 
forthcoming from a German rescue brigade belonging to the 
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Hibernia Mine in Westphalia, which came to Courriéres 
at a moment’s notice, and worked with extraordinary skill, 
heroism and endurance. Other countries have probably a good 
deal to learn from Germany in life-saving, as in other matters. 


ARTISTIC circles are immensely interested in the success of a 
band of ardent amateurs known as the National Art Collections 
The Rokeby — in acquiring by public subscription the 
Vdeaann. amous Rokeby Velasquez fora fabulous sum of 

money. It is now in the National Gallery. 
No one questions their patriotism and good faith in devoting 
themselves to preserving for this country a picture which ex hypo- 
thesi was about to be snapped up by some voracious American 
millionaire who was believed to be waiting round the corner, but 
doubts are expressed as to whether the hearts of these enthusiasts 
did not run away with their heads—whether in fact they did not 
allow themselves to be squeezed into paying an excessive price. 
However, the whole matter will shortly be set at rest, as the Com- 
mittee are pledged to make a full disclosure of their operations. 
Who subscribed the purchase-money ? Who received it ? What 
is the name of the baffled millionaire ? 


“SOME LEGAL SCANDALS” 


IN the article which appeared in the March number of the 
National Review under this heading, statements were made 
with reference to the action brought against Lord Justice 
Fletcher-Moulton by his step-daughters (Grahame v. Moulton), 
and to their appeal from the judgment in that action. We 
have satisfied ourselves that the writer of the article seriously 
misrepresented the facts and that there was no ground for 
making the imputation against Lord Justice Fletcher-Moulton 
contained in the article, which was based on these misrepre- 
sentations, and we desire to state that we sincerely regret that 
any such imputation should have been made in the National 
Review. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA 


THE editor of the National Review has offered to reprint in his 
pages the speech which I delivered in the House of Lords on 
February 26, on the situation in South Africa. Grateful as I 
am for that offer, I feel that I can do more good—if indeed I 
can do any—by calling attention, in the limited space and time 
at my disposal, to other aspects of that vast problem than those 
to which my speech in the House of Lords was confined. I 
shall try to avoid as far as possible the political controversics of 
the moment. The South African question has now got into the 
ruts of party. That is the worst thing that could have befallen 
South Africa or Great Britain. If it was certain that the ques- 
tion would continue to be dealt with on those Jines, one might 
feel hopeless of any result other than complete disaster. But 
confident as I am that there is a policy with regard to South 
Africa which, rightly understood, would command the assent, 
not indeed of the whole, but of a great majority of the British 
people, and might become in time a national policy not liable 
to violent modifications or complete reversal with every change 
of Government, I shall do my best to keep before the public 
the fundamental, the inexorcisable factors of the situation. 
White South Africa to-day is in the main divided into two 
great camps—those who fought and suffered fer, or sympathised 
with, this country during the late war and who rejoice at its 
result, and those who fought and suffered for, or sympathised 
with, the other side, and for whom the result of the war was 
a crushing blow to cherished hopes and ideals. That division 
coincides broadly, but, as we ail know, not exactly with the 
division between the two great white races. There are a sub- 
stantial number of men of Dutch race who belong to the 
former category; a substantial, though probably a smaller, 
number of men of British race who belong to the latter. And 
there are, of course, some of both races whose sympathies are 
not wholly either on one side or on the other, If, for brevity’s 
sake, | speak of the British party and the Dutch party, or even 
of the British and the Dutch, I am classifying men according 
VOL. XLVII 16 
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to their political affinities, which, in the main, follow the line of 
race cleavage, and not strictly according to nationality. 

In time no doubt this sharp division between the two sections 
of our South African fellow citizens will disappear, and ought 
to disappear. The whole question, as far as the future relations 
between South Africa and this country are concerned, is in what 
manner that change of feeling is to come about. It is an error 
to think that it can be hurried; it is not even wise to try and 
hurry it. To be healthy, it must be gradual. There is one 
method, indeed, by which the race cleavage might be, not 
healed, but for the time being obliterated, with startling 
rapidity. That is by a policy on our part—and we have of 
late days appeared to be perilously near it—which would 
unite both parties in a common antipathy to the Mother 
Country. The Dutch being necessarily still out of sympathy 
with us, we have nothing to do but completely to alienate the 
British, and the miracle is accomplished. But that is not a 
solution which the majority of the British people could possibly 
regard with satisfaction. Apart from such an extreme result, 
the prospect is that of a long tug-of-war, ending no doubt in a 
state of things in which neither party will be completely 
victorious, but which may, according largely to our attitude in 
the interval, be much more or much less favourable to the 
ultimate retention of a self-governed and federated South Africa 
as a member of the British group of nations. 

We are, I take it, all agreed that in the long run South 
Africa can only remain within the British family of States if 
the majority of her white inhabitants desire, or at least acquiesce 
in, that position. It is not necessary that they should all be 
fervently attached to Great Britain, or even to the British 
connection. But it is necessary that there should be a 
nucleus in whom that attachment is really strong, and that 
this nucleus should be powerful enough to counterbalance any 
actively hostile elements, and to leaven the more or less 
indifferent mass. My plea is for a policy on the part of this 
country which will steadily tend to strengthen that nucleus. 
A great deal will depend upon the action of the British 
Government during the next two or three critical years. But 
even more, far more, depends, not only during these years, but 
in the future, upon the attitude of the British people, upon the 
amount of sympathy which they extend to those of their fellow 
countrymen in South Africa who have in the past clung, 
through infinite discouragement and under manifold temptations 
to let go, to the great ideal of a united Empire, and who will, 
I believe, continue to cling to it unless the thing becomes 
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utterly hopeless. And it can only become hopeless through 
the fault of the British people at home. 

I know there is another theory of the best way to retain 
South Africa, and one which is held even by some of those who 
during the war were whole-heartedly on the British side. I 
heard this point of view concisely put the other day in these 
words : ‘‘What we want to do is to make friends with the Boers. 
They are the stronger side.” And in a sense that is perfectly 
right. All British people want to make friends with the Boers, 
and none more so than the British in South Africa. There is 
no section of the South African British of the smallest import- 
ance who would favour an unfair or aggressive policy towards 
the Dutch. The danger is rather the other way. There are 
not a few who, for peace and a quiet life, would be willing to 
make friends with the Dutch by the sacrifice, or the conceal- 
ment, of their natural and legitimate sympathies as men of 
British origin. But this is not—not yet—the feeling of the 
majority. Their feeling is rather a desire to make friends wiih 
the Dutch at any price short of estrangement from the Mother 
Country and from the Empire. They want to be South 
Africans, but they do not want to cease to be “ Britishers.” 

Let us in the old country take care to do nothing to weaken 
that sentiment. We can be absolutely fair, we can even be 
friendly to the Dutch, without falling foul of the British. But 
there are well-defined limits alike ef policy and of honour to 
what we can do in the direction of courting the favour of the 
former. We cannot afford to make friends with the Dutch at 
the expense of the British, Neither can we afford, even in 
order to please the Dutch, to discourage or restrain any of those 
influences, such as immigration or the spread of the English 
language, which tend to increase the numbers or strengthen 
the position of the British element in South Africa. The forces 
of expansion and development are on that side, and it would be 
the most futile folly not to avail ourselves of them to the full. 

For what is it, after all, that we can hope to gain, even by 
the most sedulous, the most ruthless pursuit of the policy of 
“making friends with the Boers,” no matter what the cost? 
The Dutch are not going to put themselves out to keep 
South Africa within the dominions of the Crown—no, not 
for the deaux yeux of any British party, though they may 
“play up,” for a time, to a party or the section of a 
party, for their own ends. They are not going to feel any 
enthusiasm for the union of South Africa under the British 
flag instead of under their own. It is utterly unreasonable, 
it is a very poor compliment to the Dutch themselves, to 
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expect anything of the kind. Not enthusiasm—but, we may 
reasonably hope, acquiescence. Yes, and in process of time, 
perhaps even something better—a temperate recognition of 
the advantages of British citizenship, of the wider outlook and 
opportunities afforded by membership of a world-wide Empire, 
and a willingness to co-operate with their British neighbours 
without trying to pull them over the line which divides 
autonomy from separation. 

But all this can be got equally, and indeed better, if, while 
treating the Dutch with perfect fairness, we at the same time 
do all we can to strengthen and hearten the British element, 
and to envelop South Africa, as far as possible, in a British 
atmosphere. For the cultivation, even the innocent cultiva- 
tion, of distinctively Dutch traditions and ideals, of the Dutch 
version of South African history, inevitably makes, if not 
for separation, yet for estrangement from Great Britain and 
from the Empire. We cannot help that, nor have we any 
right to complain of it. What we can do is to make the 
counterpoise as strong as possible, so that in the ultimate 
compromise and balance of forces the scale may incline in the 
direction of the maintenance of the ties which unite South 
Africa to Great Britain. 

It always comes back to this, that, in order to retain South 
Africa, we must retain the affection of the South African 
British, or at least of a considerable number of them. And 
in order to do that we must understand them, we must be 
able to realise their circumstances and their point of view. It 
is in this respect that a great body of the British public are 
still so lamentably, so unaccountably, at sea. I have heard the 
British party called “an ascendency party.” That is the 
greatest nonsense in the world, if it means—and I don’t know 
what else it can mean—that they claim any privilege, any 
special advantage, political or other, for themselves because they 
are British and not Dutch. There was an “ ascendency party ” 
in South Africa, but it was never the British. And again it is 
quite common to hear, even from well-educated men, remarks 
of this character, ‘‘ After all it is no affair of ours, When all 
South Africa has self-government, things will settle them- 
selves. We have nothing to do with the squabbles of local 
parties.” That depends upon what the “ squabbles ” are about. 
If they are really local, they are certainly no affair of ours. 
But it is truly amazing that anybody should suppose that the 
present division of South African parties is a division on 
local issues. On questions which are indeed local there are 
any number of cross divisions among South Africans of both 
races. When the time comes in which such matters are the 
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only bones of contention between parties we can afford to be 
indifferent to local politics, But we are far, very far, from 
that happy consummation to-day. What is it that divides, and 
alone divides, the South African British from their Dutch 
neighbours, with whom they have, in other respects, so many 
interests and even so many sentiments in common? It is their 
attitude with regard to the Mother Country and the Empire— 
that and nothing else. 

True it is, and most true, that when once self-government 
is granted, it would be vain, it would even be detrimental to 
the British cause in South Africa, to interfere in the local 
political struggle, however deeply we may be interested in it. 
Such interference would only be justified in some moment of 
supreme Crisis, when it was manifest to all men that the unity 
of the Empire was at stake. But such a crisis is, humanly 
speaking, out of the question in the early future. A long, 
long sapping process would have to precede any attack 
on the Imperial position such as might bring the Home 
Government into the field. What we have to realise is that, 
however deep the underlying issue, the everyday fight will be 
over questions of detail—-questions such as the disposal of a 
tract of Government land, the composition of school com- 
mittees, the qualifications for the Civil Service, &c, In such a 
case, let Downing Street only raise a finger—not that I think it 
will dream of doing so—and a strong current of local feeling 
will immediately be set flowing against the party which has 
Downing Street for an ally. ; 

The South African British will have to fight their own ship, 
and they are prepared to fight it. It is just because they know 
that they have got to rely upon themselves, that they attach so 
much importance to being launched on their difficult voyage 
under conditions as favourable to them as are consistent with 
equity. Given a fair start, and they would be the first to 
deprecate any meddling from home. 

But the non-interference of the british Government is one thing, 
the indifference of the British people quite another. It makes 
all the difference in the world to the South African British 
whether we in this country recognise or do not recognise that 
in “keeping their end up” they are fighting not only their own 
battle, but ours. Nothing is calculated to encourage them more 
than such recognition. And, on the other hand, nothing chills 
their affection like being misunderstood or misrepresented at 
home. Can we expect them to continue to feel attachment to 
us if we seem to set no store bythat attachment? It has often 
cost theim dear. What sacrifices have been entailed in hun- 
dreds of cases by nothing more than open sympathy with the 
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old country and the Union Jack? The boycott, which has 
ruined many a man, aye. and driven out many a man, in the 
up-country districts of Cape Colony, is only a case in point. 
And, again, have we forgotten all that was entailed upon the 
British of the Transvaal by their participation in the political 
struggle which preceded the war, and in the war itself? Many 
of them faced death, all of them faced exile, the certainty of 
immediate impoverishment and the prospect of total ruin—for 
what? For the maintenance of their self-respect as Britons, 
and for the honour of the British name. That, at any rate, is 
how they looked at it ; of that fact there can be no manner of 
doubt. It matters not, from this point of view, whether in the 
controversy between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal the right was on our side, whether our 
diplomacy was good or bad. I am prepared to argue that 
question from now till Doomsday, but it has nothing to do with 
the present point. The point is that the attachment of these 
people is a precious national possession, and that they at least 
deserve the sympathy and respect of all their fellow country- 
men, even of those who think that our South African policy has 
been mismanaged, and that British statesmen were to blame 
for the war. 

And that sympathy, I am convinced, would not be lacking, 
if the exigencies of party controversy had not driven many 
people, who know or ought to know better, to encourage or 
acquiesce in the crusade of calumny which has been directed 
against our kith and kin in South Africa, and _ especially 
in the Transvaal. It is bad enough that the struggle of the 
South African British to keep the land they live in a British 
country, not only in name but in fact, should be pooh-poohed 
as a matter of mere local concern. But it is far worse that 
they should all be libelled as a pack of greedy adventurers, or, at 
best, as the tools of such adventurers, struggling to enrich them- 
selves in the name of patriotism, and that a great political and 
national issue should be represented as a mere soulless scramble 
for material wealth. To those who, like myself, have lived 
amongst these people, it is perfectly amazing how that hallu- 
cination has got the hold, which it undoubtedly has, upon a 
large portion of the British public. There is a grain of truth 
in it, of course. Rarely, I take it, has there been a successful 
libel without some element of truth. But in this case the basis 
of fact is slight indeed compared with the enormous superstruc- 
ture of exaggeration, of perversion, or of pure fancy. 

The basis of truth is, that in the great South African struggle 
the influence of wealth has been mainly, though by no means 
wholly, on the British side. From that fact people have been 
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led, step by step, to form many false and, indeed, preposterous 
conclusions. One of these is that “ the capitalists made the war.” 
So far is that from being the truth, that it is not even true that 
the capitalists, as a body, looked with any favour on the political 
movement in the Transvaal, which undoubtedly precipitated 
the war. Here, again, I will not argue whether or not a war 
would sooner or later have come in any case. That is a matter of 
opinion. I simply state what I know, when I say that the move- 
ment which precipitated it, the revolt against Krugerism, was in 
its origin a popular, a spontaneous, and, let me add, an inevitable 
movement. No doubt, some of the capitalists threw themselves 
into it. There are capitalists and capitalists. In the Transvaal, as 
elsewhere, some of them are solely concerned with their business 
interests, and others have strong public interests besides, That 
men of the latter class, if they happened to sympathise with the 
popular party, should use their influence in support of the cause 
they sympathised with, was not unnatural. But that is a very 
different thing from stirring up a factitious agitation in order 
to increase their own wealth. It was not a case, in my time at 
any rate, of the capitalists stirring up the people, but of a popular 
movement dragging in the capitalists, or rather some of them, 
and even those, for the most part, reluctantly. Wi.y, indeed, 
should they have any sympathy with that movement except on 
political grounds? For the money-maker, pure and simple, 
there never was such a Paradise as the Transvaal under Presi- 
dent Kruger. In that Paradise, wealth, as long as it abstained 
from politics, could do what it liked. I will do President Kruger 
and his party the justice to say, that I do not believe all the 
riches of Golconda would have tempted them to imperil the 
“independence” of their country, which, to their minds, 
was identical with the maintenance of the Boer oligarchy. 
No expenditure of money, for instance, could have bought 
political rights for the Uitlanders. But, apart from politics, 
everything was venal. I do not say that the old rulers of the 
Transvaal were all personally corrupt—-some were and some 
were not. But the system lent itself to the most wholesale 
corruption. For the man who had wealth, and no scruples 
about the use of it, and who had no interests other than his 
wealth, the conditions were as favourable as any that have ever 
existed in the world. Why should men of that character seek 
to disturb such conditions ? And, as a matter of fact, the men 
of this class—the men wholly absorbed in the pursuit of gold, 
who have excited the popular indignation and have brought an 
undeserved reproach, not only upon all the capitalists, but on 
the whole people of the Transvaal—these men, whatever their 
sins, were quite innocent of political agitation, Neither 
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before the war, nor during the war, nor since the war have — 


they shown the slightest sympathy with the British cause or 
given the smallest help to those who were engaged in uphold- 
ingit. There were capitalists, no doubt, who did so ; but they 
were men in whom political sympathies, right or wrong, were 
stronger than considerations of pecuniary advantage. And even 
their influence has been enormously exaggerated. 

Again, to take another similar fiction, the view has gained 
wide prevalence, that British policy since the war has been 
dictated by the mine-owners, or, at the very least, conducted in 
ihe interests of that particular class, This is a really comical 
description of a policy, which at the very outset imposed a 
10 per cent. profit tax on the mines, and which throughout 
has maintained indirect taxation, which was nothing else than 
a curtailment of the profits of the mine-owners, at a high 
point, in order to develop the prosperity of the country 
in other directions than mining. The guiding principle 
of that policy has been that the exhaustible wealth of the 
mines must provide, not only for the cost of administration, 
but for the creation of other resources, by means of which 
the country may be able to thrive when that exhaustible 
wealth is gone. This policy has been severely criticised, and 
naturally enough, in mine-owning quarters. I gladly admit 
that it has, on the other hand, had the support of some of the 
mine-owners, who took a more public-spirited view, and 
perhaps also a broader view of their own interests. But be 
that as it may, it was not a mine-owners’ policy. There could 
be no more inappropriate description of a system which 
diminishes the immediate profits of the mines in order to 
secure the future prosperity of the whole country. 

But these aspersions upon the mine-owners and the Govern- 
ment, serious as they are and greatly as they contribute to that 
general atmosphere of misconception and prejudice in which 
the whole South African question is at present enveloped, pale 
in injustice and absurdity before the grotesque, though common, 
suggestion, that the whole British population of the Transvaal, 
upwards of 100,000 souls, are bound body and soul to the 
“ Randlords,” and that, under a system of something like man- 
hood suffrage, they would dance to the piping of a small group 
of wealthy men. What,I ask myself, would be thought if it 
were said, what public man in England would venture to make 
the suggestion, that the whole population of any great mining 
district in this country, because it happened to be dependent 
directly or indirectly upon the mines for its subsistence, was 
therefore in political subjection to the owners of the mines? 
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It would be universally regarded as a ridiculous insult. And 
such a theory is no less ridiculous or less insulting in the case 
of the sturdy, energetic, upstanding, not to say undisciplined, 
British population of the Transvaal. They are, if anything, too 
prone to suspicion of the supposed occult influences of wealth. 
They are as jealous of their independence as any democratic 
community in the world. The capitalist (especially the mine- 
owner) who aspires to become their political leader, will have 
to attain that position in spite rather than by virtue of his 
eminence in the world of finance. 

If this imaginary picture of the British party in South 
Africa as a capitalist party is not true even of the Transvaal, 
it is even more fanciful when we think of South Africa as a 
whole. What taint of capitalism attaches to the stalwart farmers 
of the eastern province of Cape Colony, or to the struggling 
traders of the country districts in any of the South African 
States? What are we to say of the large body of railway 
servants, who form so important an element of the white working 
population, or of the industrial and commercial and professional 
classes of Cape Town, of Port Elizabeth, of Durban, and indeed 
of all the larger towns? The whole theory is an absurdity, 
which any one with an intimate knowledge of South Africa 
would never think worthy of notice if it did not play so large 
and so mischievous a part in the public discussion of South 
African affairs at home. It is for this reason that I have been 
constrained, however unwillingly, to examine it with a serious- 
ness which intrinsically it does not deserve. 

For the mischief which such misconceptions do is very far- 
reaching. Wecould hardly have a more striking instance of 
it than has been afforded by the events of the last few months. 
What impresses me most about the raging controversy over 
Chinese labour is not so much the misunderstanding of the 
economic aspects of the problem as the extraordinary disregard 
of its social and political importance. Speaker after speaker 
dwells upon the iniquities, or the woes, of mine-owners or 
shareholders, But how about the man in the street? How 
about the bulk of our fellow countrymen in South Africa ? You 
may reckon by thousands the people whose very livelihood is at 
stake. You may reckon by hundreds of thousands those whose 
prosperity is materiallyaffected. Nothing could possibly produce 
a worse effect upon South Africa, nothing could do more to 
alienate our friends, and give new courage to our enemies, than 
the levity with which such vital interests are tossed about, and 
decisions of profound importance taken, and changed, and 
changed again, in obedience to the shifting winds of British 
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party politics. Such levity would be felt to be intolerable if 
the true character of the issue were fully realised, if public 
opinion in this country had not been poisoned by the wild talk 
about the machinations of capitalists and ‘ Randlords,” and 
about the subservience of British policy to their eviland crafty 
designs. It is these delusions which have rendered possible 
the injury inflicted upon a helpless people, and the insults by 
which it has been accompanied. 

The air, no doubt, will clear in time. But in the meanwhile 
much harm has been done, and if things are not to go from 
bad to worse we must make haste to revise our judgment and 
alter our attitude towards our fellow countrymen in South 
Africa. We are losing friends every day, and we cannot afford 
to lose them. It is difficult to make people in this country 
realise how hard is often the task of those South Africans, 
whose attachment to Crown and Empire is most deep-rooted, in 
preventing their less enthusiastic, or less stout-hearted, fellows 
from drifting into indifference or hostility to the British cause. 
The local influences which tend to weaken attachment to that 
cause are many and potent. Every convert from it is received 
with open arms by those whose hope, if not their watchword, is 
separation. Proceedings like those of the last few months make 
such converts by hundreds. That is perhaps the most serious 
aspect of the whole bad business. No doubt there are a 
number of people in this country, and momentarily an in- 
fluential number, who rejoice at such a result, and are 
proud of the handsome share they have had in producing 
it. But Iam firmly convinced that they are only an incon- 
siderable section of the British people, though at this day and 
hour they are no doubt leading a very considerable section by 
the nose, and inducing them to do or tolerate things which 
some day they will bitterly repent of. 

Enlightenment will ultimately dispel the myths upon which 
their influence is founded, but it is of the utmost importance 
that enlightenment should not be too long in coming. At 
present things are in a very topsy-turvy state as regards infor- 
mation about South Africa. It is the accused, the abused, who 
are courting, and clamouring for, inquiry. It is the accusers, 
who are withholding it. As a humble member of the former 
class, I look forward with confidence to the ultimate verdict of 
history. But I own that I look forward with alarm to the 
irreparable mischief which may be done before that verdict 
is recorded, 

MILNER. 
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A GRAVE responsibility rests upon any one who is concerned at 
the present time with South Africa and her destinies. Lately, 
on behalf of that country, our race united to make the supreme 
sacrifice of war; nor has national effort ceased with the conclusion 
of peace ; a vast work of reconstruction has been begun and 
manfully pushed forward ; those against whom we lately strove 
in battle have been restored to their homes, and equipped 
with the means of beginning life again, by strenuous energy 
the traces of the great struggle have been almost obliterated. It 
cannot be too often said, in view of some recent events and 
utterances, that the war commanded the support of the vast 
majority of the people of this country ; some most honourable 
and distinguished men (Mr. Morley and Lord Loreburn may be 
cited as instances) from the first sincerely and courageously 
opposed it, but, speaking generally, the members of the 
present, alike with those of the late Government, are committed 
to the policy, and the election of 1900 is a permanent witness 
of the national sanction thereto. 

We ought constantly to remind ourselves and to keep fresh in 
our imaginations the elementary and time-worn truths about war. 
Husbands are severed from wives, parents lose the gloryand hope 
of their age, families are bereft of their mainstay and support, and 
tragedy is brought into young lives before untouched by 
sorrow. Nevertheless, war is attended by sacred and inspiring 
memories. For if the cause of it was just, and its purposes 
faithfully fulfilled, to all those who have suffered, comfort is 
brought by the consciousness of duty nobly performed, and by 
the “solemn pride” that is theirs who have laid costly gifts 
on the altar of country. It is only if this consolation be 
destroyed, and the mourners convinced that their losses have 
been vain and their griefs without fruit, that bitterness takes 
permanent root, Surely, therefore, with respect to South 
Africa, a country which has been the stage of this tremendous 
ordeal, it is right to demand that her destinies be lifted—at least, 
for a time—above the ordinary issues of Parties ; that every 
step affecting her be taken with gravity and deliberation, so 
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that even if men differ as to the conclusion ultimately arrived 
at, they may be satisfied that it was not lightly or unadvisedly 
formed. 

It is not with the desire of futile recrimination as to the past, 
but with the hope that greater wisdom and courage may be 
granted to our rulers in the future, that I propose to describe 
here the plight to which the recklessness and vacillation of the 
last few months have brought us. 

The grant of Representative Government to the Transvaal 
on the basis of a democratic franchise, but with an Executive 
responsible only to the King, was made by the late Government, 
after prolonged deliberation and close study of the freely 
expressed opinions of all classes in the country concerned, 
The Constitution embodying this policy was in strict con- 
formity with the terms of the ‘Treaty of Vereeninging, 
and with the pledges of Mr. Chamberlain ; it followed the 
uniform course of Colonial Parliamentary evolution ; in the 
brief and perfunctory debate in the House of Commons it 
received no very serious criticism, and was accepted in the 
Transvaal, notwithstanding the recent and desperate conflict, 
with singular cordiality. Yet at a time when, with all respect 
to them, many members of the present Cabinet could not have 
been familiar with even the elementary conditions of the case, 
the Prime Minister committed himself and his Party to a reversal 
of the policy of his predecessors, and to the grant of full Self- 
Government to both the new Colonies. Contrast this precipi- 
tation with the steps taken in the classical instance, of the 
grant of Self-Government to Upper and Lower Canada. 
After an insurrection which was scarcely above the dimensions 
of a serious riot, Lord Durham, on March 31, 1838, was com- 
missioned by the Queen to report respecting the form and 
future government of the Provinces of Lower and Upper 
Canada. On February 17, 1839, his report was presented to 
Parliament. On October 14, 1839, Lord John Russell’s 
despatch, accepting the conclusions of the report, was pub- 
lished. In the Session of 1840 the Bill of Union passed 
through both Houses of Parliament, and on February ro, 1841, 
came into operation in Canada, 

Such was the studied caution with which Lord John Russell 
and his colleagues sought and gained information and guid- 
ance before they decided upon a business so pregnant with the 
fate of a great community, 

Not less notable than his caution in moving towards it was 
the goal Lord Durham plainly avowed his desire to reach. It 
was not to frame a polity at haphazard, or to advance withuut 
definite knowledge and ample reconnaissance of the field, z¢ 
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was to fuse into a single British nationality the two Canadian races. 
It is worth quoting some of Lord Durham’s own words : 

It is... by a popular government, in which an English majority shall 
permanently predominate, that Lower Canada, if a remedy for its disorders 
be not too long delayed, can be tranquilly ruled. .. . 

I believe that tranquillity can only be restored by subjecting the Province 
to the vigorous rule of an English majority ; and that the only efficacious 
government would be that formed by a legislative union. .. . 

I entertain no doubt as to the national character which must be given to 
Lower Canada; ... Without effecting the change so rapidly or so roughly 
as to shock the feelings and trample on the welfare of the existing generation, 
it must henceforth be the first and steady purpose of the British Government 
to establish an English population with English laws and language in this 
Province, and to trust its government to none but a decided English 
Legislature. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the momentous step of granting 
self-government to the Canadas was taken by the Government, 
1838-1841, after nearly three years of consideration and dis- 
cussion, and with the avowed intention of Anglicising the whole 
community affected. 

Sir H. C. Bannerman and his colleagues are more light- 
hearted than these distinguished men. Contrary to the advice 
of the late High Commissioner, they uproot without a trial the 
Constitution set up by his Majesty’s Letters Patent, disregard 
the Treaty of Vereeninging and the pledges of Mr. Chamberlain, 
brush aside every Colonial precedent in the Empire, and within 
three weeks of taking office commit themselves to a policy 
which, in the Orange River Colony, will inevitably pass power 
almost without check into the hands of the Boers, and in the 
Transvaal will have results as to which the Prime Minister has 
pitifully confessed his woeful lack of information. Although 
the policy of the late Government, and the considered judgment 
of the King’s representative in South Africa have never been 
impeached by any serious argument, in a matter of such 
moment, one or two of the reasons elaborated in the official 
despatch covering the Letters Patent, in addition to those already 
referred to here, may be mentioned in justification of the policy 
of the late Government. 

Full self-government means party government, and involves 
in all Colonial experience control both of administration and 
legislation by the political leaders of the party which holds a 
majority in the Legislature. It is surely inexpedient to plant 

such a system before it is imperatively needed in countries which 
like the Transvaal and Orange Colony, are inhabited by two 
distinct races, or until the memories of the war and of the 
bitterness preceding and following it have become less acute. 
Parties in the Colonies must for some time yet mainly coincide 
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with the line of races, and party government would probably 
mean government by one race or the other. It will no doubt 
become suitable when the two races have, with equal rights of 
citizenship, lived and acted somewhat longer together, and when 
bitter memories have become softened by the healing effect of 
time. Meanwhile representative institutions, which bring 
together in one Assembly the freely elected representatives of 
all sections of the people to discuss questions of common 
concern and to transact common business, would materially 
aid in a process of fusion. But to constitute at once, and 
at the very birth of elective representative institutions, a 
complete system of government by party will, it must be feared, 
as conditions stand at present, emphasise and stereotype the 
racial line, by making it also the dividing-line, between 
Government and Opposition. 

These reasons are, it is submitted, weighty, standing alone, 
but they have even more force when it is remembered that the 
United Kingdom has a great financial interest in the political 
stability of the Transvaal, inasmuch as the British Exchequer has 
guaranteed the interest and principal of a loanof £35,000,000 
to the Colony, and the Imperial Government retains at a 
heavy cost for the safe-guarding of British interests a garrison 
of some twenty thousand regular troops. Lastly, the expe- 
diency of cautious advance is surely beyond argument, when the 
enormous preponderance of the Dutch over the British in the 
Orange River Colony is borne in mind. No one acquainted 
with the affairs of that Colony since the war can dispute the 
tried ability of Sir Hamilton Goold Adams, and the good- 
will and popularity which he has earned from all classes, 
British and Dutch alike, in his wise and tolerant administra- 
tion, or the prosperity which has rapidly been restored to the 
Colony as its result. It is folly and not wisdom to ignore the 
recent utterances of Mr, Steyn, who is reported on January 27 
as follows : 


He thanked God that there was now a new Government in England, which 
believed in justice, but they must be watchful for their children, and he would 
adjure the mothers, who had already suffered so much, to suffer somewhat 
more in order that they might keep their children for their people. He 
would have their household talk jealously confined to the Dutch speech. He 
would also have them remember their sufferings in the camps, and teach their 
children the truth on that matter. The whole future of their people depended 
upon their upbringing. 


This speech is unhappily not isolated, and is perhaps not 
wholly unnatural, but can Englishmen, andI would add Dutch- 
men, now peaceably and honourably engaged in rebuilding the 
prosperity of their country, contemplate with equanimity 
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the deliberate transfer of supreme and unchecked political 
power to men dominated by such temper and aspiration ? 

The grant of full self-government, or, in other words, of sub- 
stantial independence to the two annexed Colonies is, however, 
the declared policy of his Majesty’s present advisers, and it is 
undeniable that they are now, or were a short time ago, able to 
point to a very large majority even of the British in the 
Transvaal though not in the Orange River Colony, who have 
transferred their support from “representative” to responsible 
government and uphold the Government in their determination 
to grant the latter. 

What is the reason of this change of attitude, and by what 
methods has this novel support been gained ¢ 

For many months, with one or two honourable exceptions, 
Chinese indentured labour has been denounced by every 
prominent man in the Liberal Party as “slavery,” ‘“semi- 
slavery,” “‘ serfdom,” “servile and degrading,” &c. &c. 

But concurrent with, and subsequent to, these denun- 
ciations, clear intimation was publicly given by the leaders of 
the Liberal Party that the whole matter should be referred to 
and decided by responsible government in the Transvaal. 

The British community in the Transvaal regard Chinese 
labour as an absolute necessity for the well-being and progress of 
their country. Thus though many were averse to responsible 
government at so early a date, the choice appearing to be between 
it or the continual menace of interference from Downing 
Street, the instinct of industrial self-preservation prevailed. 

The controversy then seemed concluded. Lord Elgin who 
had taken no part in the anti-Chinese campaign honourably and 
candidly apologised for those who had defamed his fellow 
countrymen by accusing them of instituting slavery, Lord 
Ripon was scarcely less explicit. Lord Crewe said that the 
term was only used in a descriptive sense, and the Prime 
Minister was so fortunate as to be able to assure the House 
that he had never seen the slavery cartoons. Lord Randolph 
Churchill once referred to an opponent’s speech asa “ wilful 
diffusion of political error in regard to a matter of fact.” His 
son conveyed his sense of the “ inexactitudes” of his associates in 
a less artistic phrase. 

But the majority of the Cabinet had created a situation 
which was not to be altered by recantations of charges flung 
broadcast throughout every constituency, and now bitterly 
resented by those whom they had deceived. Sincere men were 
not to be put off by a proposal to delegate a question of “slavery ” 
to responsible government ; a sinso they urge if really believed 

to be a sin is not condoned because its commission is entrusted 
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to another; the Colonial Secretary, cries a courteous voice 
from Camberwell, exists only to materialise Liberal sentiment, 
in other words, to translate into acts the foolish and extravagant 
words of suburban Radicals. 

Thus exhorted the Government had not the courage to hold 
its ground, and began to threaten veto of any legislation 
which dissatisfied them ; while the British community in the 
Transvaal, induced by the assurances of Ministers to advo- 
cate responsible government and thereby rid themselves of 
the interference of Downing Street, now begin to bitterly 
realise that, though the Colony is to be called self-governing, 
its people are in the most important question of the day not to 
govern themselves. The last stage of this business leaves the 
unhappy Ministry still saddled with the responsibility which 
they had decreed responsible government to bear, but in all 
else loads the country with the burthen of their rash and weak 
precipitancy. 

It is difficult to conceive a happier device to discredit 
responsible government and rob it’ of its traditional associa- 
tions, or a surer method of embroiling Colonial with Imperial 
opinion and sentiment. ‘Trust the people,” in the mouths 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, is a motto of geographical limitation. 
It obviously has no application to the new democracies of 
South Africa. 

Though great injury has already been done, if courage 
has not altogether forsaken the Government there is hope 
that irreparable mischief may yet be averted. For the 
veto is not meant to be employed. Mr, Asquith has 
announced the specific amendments to the existing Chinese 
Ordinances about to be made. Collective punishments and 
deductions of fines from wages are to be abolished, and the 
summary trial of the coolies is to take place with greater 
publicity than is possible in the mines, The provisions affected 
by these changes were ‘‘emergency” provisions imposed by 
a supplementary Ordinance in a time of special unrest, and in 
my opinion these amendments, though not very important, now 
that complete order has been restored, may be reasonably 
defended. It has also been intimated that the Imperial 
Government will bear the costs of the repatriation of Chinese 
who establish a dona fide claim for any reason to that 
indulgence, and three months’ notice, so rumour says, will in 
every such case be required from the coolie, and deductions 
from his earnings towards the expenses of repatriation com- 
pulsorily made. This provision, not free from objection as con- 
stituting a temptation to break a formally made contract, may 
also, in my judgment, prove almost wholly innocuous. For 
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though there are, and must be, some rascals among 50,000 
Chinamen, and here and there men who had possibly not wholly 
appreciated the terms of the engagement, the vast majority of the 
coolies have the national virtue of honesty and are not desirous 
to break their bargains, and being shrewd in business scout the 
idea of losing their very solid advantanges. On the other hand, 
the provision will remove the last shred of argument that the 
Chinese are not working voluntarily and as free agents in South 
Africa. The repeal of the Ordinance of 1904, and of the supple- 
mentary Ordinance of 1905, so that the responsible government 
of the Transvaal may have a clean slate for subsequent legisla- 
tion is again of no consequence. To re-enact the provisions 
of those instruments will be an easy task, and the position of 
the Transvaal legislature in so doing, after they have been 
amended and the Ordinance carried on for many months by hits 
Majesty's Government, is impregnable. 

Another and if possible an even more formidable obstacle 
stands in the path of the veto of such an Ordinance. For on 
the statute-book of many Crown Colonies there stands similar 
legislation designed and sanctioned by British Ministriés, the 
latest example being the British Guiana Ordinance of 1894, 
passed under the direct responsibility of three members of the 
present Cabinet, which contains almost every provision to which 
objection has been taken, and some much more onerous than 
are to be found in the Chinese Ordinance. So much verbal 
quibbling has been expended on this matter that I am com- 
pelled to trouble my readers with a few of the provisions of the 
British Guiana Ordinance : 


(1) The labourer is indentured for five years. 

(2) Cannot absent himself without leave from the plantation where he is 
under indenture (the plantation is an area of at least five acres.) Any 
labourer who persuades another to absent himself or desist from work incurs 
penalty of twenty-four dollars fine or two months imprisonment. 

(3) The labourer is compellable to do any class of work his employer desires 
if he is physically fit to do such work. 

(4) Can be transferred without his consent by his employer to another 
employer for a period of twelve months. 

(5) The employer has the right to force a labourer to do piece-work, whether 
the labourer consents or not. 

(6) If any empleyer chooses reasonably to throw out work done by the 
labourer the employer has the right to force the labourer to amend the work 
at his own expense, and the penalty for refusing to amend the work is a fine 
or imprisonment. 

(7) Pay to the labourer is fixed at twenty-four cents. (15.) a day ; but if he is 
indentured as other than an able-bodied adult his pay is eighteen cents (9d.) 
a day, and out of this sum he has to keep himself. 

(8) No passport to enable a labourer to return home can be granted till he 
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has served five years, except with the special permission of the Governor. The 
labourer to pay the entire cost of his introduction and passage home. 

(9) Indenture shall not determine by effluxion of time unless the immigrant 
has fulfilled his legal obligations under it. 

It surely is to trifle with the country to pretend that these 
restrictions on the liberty of labour are in their essence 
changed by the provision (not enacted in the Chinese Ordi- 
nance), which permits the emancipated slave after five years of 
‘‘servitude” to remain in the country which has “enslaved ” him. 

As an illustration of the manner in which adjacent self- 
governing Colonies handle this subject, reference may be made 
to Natal, where indentured coolies are repatriated compulsorily 
unless they enter into a fresh indenture, or pay a poll-tax 
for the privilege of remaining in the country. Even when 
the tax is paid the coolie does not enter into the full status of 
citizenship enjoyed by the whites. Further light on this topic 
may be derived from study of the conditions under which 
natives are employed in Kimberley and in Cape Colony. 

The step which the Government affect to consider as possible, 
viz., to veto the legislation of a self-governing Colony, is ad- 
mittedly one of the greatest hazard and difficulty. None but 
reasons of overwhelming gravity and force could warrant the 
exercise of such a prerogative. Is it conceivable that the veto 
of the Chinese Ordinance could be defended or tolerated while 
the legislation to which reference has been made remains un- 
touched upon the statute-books of other Colonies ? 

Since the above was written, an able and well-known con- 
tributor to the Morning Post, writing in that journal over the 
name “ Imperialist ” (March 23), states that there has been an 
outburst of indignation in Australia against the suggestion of 
the use of the veto, and that the Australian Press is “ practically 
unanimous” in condemnation of the “ mischievous threat” of 
which Mr. Churchill has been the mouthpiece. Mr, Deakin, 
some little time ago, said ; 

To have urged the Imperial Government to use its prerogative .. . and 
exercise the Imperial veto on the legislation of even a Crown Colony, and set 
aside the wishes of one part of the Empire on any matter which it regarded as 
of paramount importance to its well-being in deference to the representations of 
another part of the Empire not directly interested, would involve the establish- 
ment of a precedent in our inter-Imperial relations which might well be 
described as reactionary. If we in this part of the world were to appea 
to the Imperial veto we should be reviving a power which has dwindled 
immensely during the centuries, and which, although it has been exercised 
in recent years in regard to minor questions, has never been applied even 
in Colonial matters to any question of first importance, or to destroy a 
measure upon which the will of the people was absolutely clear. We cannot 
{he said] pretend to be so well acquainted with the circumstances as the 
people of the Transvaal. They ought to be approached upon a footing of 
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equality by reason and argument, and by the suggestion of our advice, and 
not by a demand that the strong hand of those who are in authority over 
them should be exercised without their consent or will. 


Canadian Ministers expressed similar opinions when it was 
sought to draw them into interference with the Transvaal. 
Even New Zealand, though vehement in opposition to Chinese 
labour, has appeared to recognise that a self-governing Colony, 
however wrong, has complete jurisdiction in such a question ; 
and this position was enforced by the Liberal Party here, both 
in Opposition and as a Ministry, until they were frightened out 
of it. Although the gross misrepresentations spread broadcast 
over the country by themselves and their supporters will involve 
Ministers in whatever policy they may adopt in difficulty and 
humiliation, yet it may safely be asserted that the difficulties 
and humiliations will rise to their fullest height if the Govern- 
ment embark on a contest with a self-governing Colony under 
the circumstances which have been described. 

The conclusion of the matter may now be stated. Three 
courses are open to the Government : (1) To leave the matter 
as promised to the people of the Transvaal ; (2) To examine, 
by the aid of a strong Royal Commission, the whole subject of 
indentured labour in the Empire and the legislation affecting 
it both in Crown Colonies and in self-governing Colonies, 
and deal with it in accordance with the views of the people of 
this country ; (3) Leave the subject severely alone except in 
the Transvaal, give the people of the Transvaal self-govern- 
ment, and interfere with their treatment of it by Imperial veto. 

The first course is wise, and has the merit of having been 
the policy of the late Government and of the present Ministers, 
The second, however impracticable, is heroic, and would at 
least be educative. The third has no merits, and if persisted 
in must bring disaster on the Government and the country. 

I venture to recur, in conclusion, to the subject mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, and to appeal to the kinsfolk and 
friends of the soldiers who died in the South African War, Many 
thousands of them must be Liberals, supporters and allies of the 
present Ministry. Do they desire to alienate the British popula- 
tion of the Transvaal at the same moment that they hand over the 
destinies of the Orange Colony to the permanent control of 
the Dutch? and, in doing so, do they wish, as members of 
the Party which formerly was identified with Colonial autonomy, 
to violate the one principle of permanent Imperial utility in the 
creed of older Liberals? If they do not, let them speak soon, 
and strongly, and they will be heard ; for the bitterest foe of 
this Government will not deny to them the virtue of docility. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


IF it is worth while to obtain impressions of a country, where 
many of the conditions of life are unlike those with which 
we are familiar at home, it is also worth while to try to put 
them on record before they become blurred and confused. It 
is of course possible to treat a six weeks’ tour in South Africa as 
an opportunity for complete relaxation and recreation ; but so 
far as I was concerned, the principal inducement to make the 
trip lay in the hope that a visit to that continent would enable 
me to have clearer views in regard to what I read about it. 
Nor will any one attach too much importance to his own impres- 
sions who is aware of the difficulty of observing social phenomena 
and of the danger of taking some occurrence as typical when it 
is really exceptional. My first experience of travelling in an 
American railroad car was one of extraordinary discomfort: a 
negress sat on the seat behind me, and pulled out a hymn-book, 
from which she sang at the pitch of her voice all the way from 
New York to Philadelphia; then some children got in, sitting 
some in front and some behind me, and played ball over my 
head. When I had travelled many thousand miles by car, I 
recognised that both these occurrences were quite exceptional, 
and I was able myself to correct the impression I received on 
my first day’s journey. So far as South Africa is concerned my 
chief desire in putting my ideas on paper is to render them 
precise, so that there may be better hope of modifying them 
from other sources of information. 

My first impression of South Africa was a vivid sense of the 
extraordinary beauty of Table Bay, as we steamed up it. The 
ruggedness of Table Mountain with its bold supporters was 
suffused with delicate colouring, and the more distant ranges of 
hills completed a magnificent semicircle. Somehow it came on 
me as rather a surprise ; I remember being warned by Sir Henry 
Maine, when I was starting for a tour in India that it was “(a very 
ugly country” ; and I had somehow expected that this was true 
of South Africa as well; certainly the pictures of war scenes in 
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the illustrated papers had not undeceived me; but in retrospect 
it seems to me that there was so much and such varied beauty. 
The coast scenery on the Cape Peninsula at Camps Bay and 
Houts Bay is very similar to some of the most striking points on 
the Riviera; our first little trip inland took us, by rail and post 
cart, through mountain scenery that recalled the Scotch High- 
lands, but the air was clearer and the whole was on a grander 
scale. The sweeping valleys and rounded hills of Natal had a 
charm of their own, the effects of light and mist at the Victoria 
Falls were such as I had rarely seen, and the profusion of 
wild flowers everywhere was an added delight ; while the glory 
of the World’s View from Rhodes’ grave in the Matoppos can 
never be forgotten. But apart from all such special scenes, 
there is a wonderful charm in the colouring and aspect of the 
country : even about the comparatively desolate veldt there is 
an extraordinary fascination ; the spaciousness and the splendour 
of the sunlight are a constant delight. The strong attraction 
which South Africa possesses, even for passing strangers, has 
often been remarked ; the fact finds expression in the legend that 
those who have once slept under the shadow of Table Mountain 
are bewitched, and are insensibly drawn to return ; and certainly 
I can well understand that any one, who had once become 
habituated to life in South Africa, could never be reconciled to 
residence in England. This strong local attraction seems to me 
to be well worth attention ; the various elements which go to 
make up patriotic feeling are not easy to analyse, nor can we 
have much confidence in attempting to assign to each its 
respective importance. But for some natures and temperaments, 
love of country in its physical sense—love of familiar forms and 
colouring and conditions of climate—is a very real thing which 
attaches them to one region, and renders them eager for its 
advance in prosperity and prestige. This is especially true of 
rural populations, who are so closely dependent on physical 
conditions ; the dweller in a town is more easily detached and 
more cosmopolitan, for he may find other towns that offer 
more advantages for the social and business life he prizes. One 
need only say that in a region where the physical conditions of 
the country exercise such a strong attraction, and where so 
many of the population are spending their lives in conditions 
where this sensibility is maintained, patriotism is likely to be 
exceedingly strong; and I believe that, as a matter of fact, this is 
the case both among the native, the Dutch and the English 
population. 

The sparseness of the population in South Africa is a thing 
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that one realises much more forcibly after travelling through 
the country ; the railway took us across miles of desert that 
seemed to be uninhabited, except for a few farms long distances 
apart. Even in the areas where there is a considerable rainfall, 
there are far fewer signs of human habitation than we expect to 
see inrural England. And there is another curious feature: 
this scattered population is extraordinarily mixed ; farm-houses 
and native kraals seemed to exist together in all the regions we 
travelled through. It is not so in the Western States, or, as I 
believe, in Australia; there you have a thinly populated white 
man’s country, but in Africa you have athinly populated country 
where the English, Dutch, and native races are all widely dis- 
persed. The difficulties of carrying on the government of the 
country, of giving effective protection to person and property, 
and of supplying educational facilities, are enormously increased 
by the distances which have to be covered. The task would be 
heavy enough anyhow, for it is complicated by the diversity of 
races and the numerous demands which are made upon the 
government, There is need for an elaborate system of police 
in order to secure proper control over the native population ; 
while, on the other hand, the attempt to organise educational 
facilities for a widely scattered white population, who do not all 
speak the same language, is an arduous and thankless undertak- 
ing. Itis clear that a government which attempts to discharge so 
many duties, under such conditions, must be expensive ; however 
efficient it may be, it must be costly, and hence it is likely to be 
unpopular. There are many people in every country who are 
only anxious that the government should be cheap, and do not 
much care whether it is good or not. The ideal of the Dutch 
population has been to have a maximum of governmental action 
at a minimum of cost. There is sure to be an under-current of 
criticism against the large official salaries which are necessary 
if a high standard of public honesty is to be maintained, and 
any mistakes, which the government makes, can be adduced as 
evidence that the administration is not only costly but inefficient. 
There is probably no country in the world where the adminis- 
trative difficulties are greater, and none where there is more 
readiness to initiate and circulate carping criticism. The vital 
question, as it seemed to me, with regard to the future of English 
influence in South Africa, is as to the possibility of sending out 
men who shall really prove themselves capable and competent 
to face the difficulties of the situation and to carry on the 
administration of affairs without giving legitimate occasion for 
hostile criticism. It would be an irreparable misfortune to the 
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country if any excuse could be alleged for handing over the 
government of the country to men who have not been trained 
in the English traditlon of administrative probity. 

Travellers who are chiefly interested in the geology and 
mineralogy of the country, or even in its flora and fauna, are able 
to rely on their observations as giving them knowledge that is 
sound, so far as it goes, of the physical conditions of the 
country ; but the student of social phenomena cannot have the 
same sort of confidence in any of his own impressions. He 
must have the greatest difficulty in separating what is merely 
temporary from that which is relatively permanent, and there- 
fore of lasting importance. South Africa has suffered greatly, in 
its economic aspects, from the late war, and it is impossible for 
the travelling stranger to distinguish what is likely to pass away 
in a year or two from those features of society and conditions 
of industry which may be regarded as normal. The loss of 
stock during the war was enormous, and the agricultural interest 
has had no time to recuperate ; while visitations of rhinderpest 
have tended to prolong the difficulty of obtaining and maintain- 
ing the necessary cattle. There has, moreover, been a consider- 
able disturbance of the labour market since the war, and it does 
not seem to have settled down to a normal condition. During 
the war there was an immense demand for native labour by 
military authorities, and the prices paid were very high: the 
Kaffir boy, who had made enough to live on for some months, 
could hardly be induced to work at all after the war was over ; 
and the rates of pay are only falling gradually, and have not 
returned to the level that was customary before the war. The 
loss of stock and the exorbitant wages which have come into 
vogue serve to account for the serious depression of agriculture 
which seems to be felt all over the country, as well as for the 
difficulties on the Rand ; but there have been other circumstances 
which have aggravated the general distress. A most unusual 
drought prevailed for a couple of years, while recently a very 
severe frost did great damage in Natal. Under this combination 
of adverse influences, there need be little surprise that there is a 
widespread depression in South Africa; and no passing traveller 
can hope to make an intelligent forecast as to the prospect of its 
passing away. He cannot attempt to judge of the normal 
economic conditions of the sub-continent, or as to the practica- 
bility of the expedients which may be suggested for introducing 
improvement in the present state of affairs. 

One thing, however, stood out as a permanent condition apart 
from these disturbing causes; I was greatly impressed by the 
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complexity of the social and economic problems in South 
Africa. In Johannesburg we found a modern city, which has 
grown more rapidly in wealth and importance than any place in 
the world ; its whole history is comprised in twenty years, and 
it aims at being completely up to date; side by side with it 
were Kaffir kraals where the most primitive conditions of life 
are still perpetuated. Such communities are poles asunder in 
their ideals and habits, and in their methods of battling with 
physical nature for the means of subsistence. And yet they are 
alike elements in the life of South Africa to-day. It is not too 
much to say that the economic struggles which came to the front 
successively in long centuries of English history are now going 
on concurrently in the sub-continent. How far the experience 
of the past may really give suggestions as to the best manner of 
dealing with the difficulties of the present it is not easy to surmise, 
but historical analogies may serve as illustrations of the existing 
conditions in South Africa, and help us to understand them 
better. If I refer to a few such cases it will at least serve to 
convey the impression of complexity which | gathered on the 
spot. 

No problem is of wider interest or more pressing importance 
than that as to the treatment of native races ; and this resolves 
itselfinto the question how far it is worth while to maintain the 
tribal system. The chiefs have at times exercised their powers 
very tyrannically, and the whole system is partially communistic, 
and inconsistent with the free play for individual enterprise which 
characterises progressive societies. Hence it comes about that 
the advantages and disadvantages of the tribal systems of land 
management, of which we read as curiosities in Wales, and of 
which there are some traces in England in the time of the 
Heptarchy, is a matter of living interest in South Africa. A 
chief 


* distributed to his followers the land suitable for cultivation, and from time to 
time re-adjusted this distribution as the land occupied became less productive 
or as the families changed. The land was looked upon as belonging to the 
chief, the user of it having with his permission the right to live there and 
cultivate it. As Cetewayo put it, “all the land really belongs to the king, but 
this man or that has leave to live there and to take care of it for the king.” 
Another feature of Kafir cultivation is that the lands allotted to an individual, 
are in many instances (in fact among the Basutos it is a regular practice) 
scattered here and there over the whole area which is cultivated by the kraal 
or clan. The reason they give for this is very interesting. “It is a custom, 


* Mr. H. Pim. Paper on the Treatment of the Natives read before 
Section F of the British Association at Johannesburg. 
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they say, advantageous to every one, for it lessens the chance that any one 
man’s crop will be destroyed by trespass of animals, locusts, hail, or some other 


incalculable cause.” 
In England the vestiges of this tribal system have long since 
disappeared and individual ownership has been established ; 
in Ireland the tribal demands of the chiefs were recognised till a 
much later date, but there, too, individual ownership has asserted 
itself. We are inclined to regard it as the wise and right thing, 
and Arthur Young’s phrase about the magic of property has 
fostered the opinion that if the cultivator is his own master, 
economic enterprise will be called forth immediately. This 
seems to me to be a hasty generalisation ; and, according to 
Arthur Young’s own testimony, the yeoman farmers of England 
were byno means enterprising. After all, there have been very few 
times or places where individual independence has been the rule 
among cultivators. Common custom, or the metayer system, 
or the covenants of his lease, or the conditions imposed by his 
banker, have all served to affect the farmer, and to keep the less 
energetic up to a certain standard of cultivation. Under these 
circumstances it may be doubted whether, with their temperament 
and habits, the natives generally are really fitted for individual 
independence even if it be the best thing among northern 
peoples, or whether it is not wise to retain the tribal system to 
some extent; so far as experience goes, in these native areas 
where individual ownership has been introduced, the results thus 
far are not very encouraging. But the whole problem is full of 
difficulty, and it must be exceedingly hard for those in authority 
to know what to do for the best. The acceleration of changes, 
which tend to break down the primitive system, is only too likely 
to result in disorder and to give rise to pauperism, while to 
bolster up the primitive system unduly may be to interpose an 
obstacle to the advance of the native races in self-reliance and 
civilisation. Thatsome natives have the force of character which 
enables them to flourish in a position of economic indepen- 
dence is true enough, and it seems unfair that such men should 
be hampered in the effort to retain conditions which are most 
suitable for the tribesmen generally. For our immediate pur- 
pose it is enough to note how the contest as to the respective 
merits of tribal and individual ownership, which was fought out 
in England centuries ago, still survives and calls for settlement 
in South Africa to-day. 

The controversies which are being agitated among the white 
population in South Africa have also analogues with by-gone 
periods of English History; the varied economic questions 
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which have been prominently to the front successively, and at 
different periods during the last five hundred years, seem to have 
arisen for simultaneous discussion in the sub-continent. 

Four or five centuries ago, the mineral resources of England 
were quite undeveloped, her industries were backward, and her 
shipping had hardly come into existence. The one manufacture 
which was becoming important was that of cloth, and in this 
industry also aliens were playing a considerable part. The 
capitalist classes generally—the merchants and bankers and 
employers—appear to have been recruited from abroad, and 
there were not afew skilled workmen who migrated here as well. 
The commerce of the country was carried on by foreign 
merchants, such as the men of the Hanse League, the Venetian, 
or the Genoese. A strong sentiment grew in favour of develop- 
ing English shipping, and getting the foreign trade of the country 
into the hands of the native merchants; and during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries this object was deliberately pursued, and 
with complete success. In many quarters there was a bitter feel- 
ing against aliens who came to this country merely to make 
money, and who did not throw in their lot with it altogether: 
great pains were taken to absorb the alien elements so that they 
might re-invigorate English life, instead of being in a way 
parasitic. It does appear to me that there are many signs of 
this same feeling in South Africa to-day, and that in a region 
where patriotism is so strong, there is a special jealousy of any 
one who seems to be exploiting the country in his own interest. 
Mr. Rhodes must have been intensely attached to South Africa, 
and busied himself about the development of its agriculture, and 
the preservation of its fauna, as well as the welfare of its people. 
But there does appear to be a feeling that other millionaires 
have not been equally careful that their wealth should be so used 
as to react on the material prosperity of the country from which 
it has been derived. Park Lane has becomea by-word to denote 
the men who make fortunes in South Africa, but do not throw 
in their lot with the country or seem to care for its welfare. 

The analogy between the period when England was being 
developed by foreign capitalists and the recent opening up of 
mineral wealth in South Africa might be pressed in many ways. 
The care which Lord Burleigh showed to protect public interests 
of every sort, when concessions were granted to some enterpris- 
ing adventurers, is an example that might be followed with 
advantage. The curious story of the bitter hostility which the 
Fen men showed towards the Dutch engineers, who reclaimed the 
land, is curiously reflected in the suspicion with which the Dutch 
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farmers in the Transvaal have regarded those who endeavour 
to introduce improved communication or to develop mining 
enterprise. 

In the seventeenth century, England had so far developed that 
the treatment accorded to aliens had become a subordinate 
question. The great economic question, which dominated all 
others during this era, was as to the respective rights of 
private individuals, and of privileged companies ; and this state 
of affairs has its analogue in South Africa to-day. The seven- 
teenth-century advocates of company management held that 
there was no security for the steady development of trade on a 
sound basis unless some such supervision was exercised ; while 
the interlopers complained that the regulations of the companies 
strangled enterprise and were injurious to the country. During 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the principle of company 
trading and of company colonisation was on the whole approved. 
Under the Council of State there was a brief period of unregu- 
lated trade, but the results were so little encouraging that 
Cromwell restored the privileges of the East India Company 
and of the Merchant Adventurers. The principle of unregulated 
trade made a considerable advance at the Revolution, but long 
years were to elapse before the Turkey trade, the China trade, 
and the Hudson’s Bay trade were thrown open. There are 
curious parallels to this state of affairs in the controversy, of 
which I heard something in Rhodesia, between those who 
desire to have the hands of the Company strengthened so that 
it may carry on the development of the country on the wisest 
lines, and those who contend that disaster is impending because 
of the unwillingness of the Company to co-operate with private 
enterprise. Once more, it seemed to me that history was repeat- 
ing itself in a new area. 

Two sets of economic phenomena in the eighteenth 
century were also recalled to my mind, During this period 
the American colonies were lost to England, and _ there 
has been a good deal of controversy in recent years as to the 
extent to which the economic policy of the Mother Country 
fomented dissatisfaction and led to rebellion. This matter has 
been chiefly discussed with reference to the northern colonies 
on the mainland, New England and Pennsylvania, which did not 
perhaps suffer so much as is sometimes supposed, though they 
were not regarded with special favour. It is worth while to 
glance also at those colonies which were carefully fostered, such 
as Virginia and the other southern plantations, and the West 
Indian Islands. Great efforts were made to develop their 
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resources, and much English capital was employed with this 
object. The planters were often deeply in debt to London 
merchants, and large remittances had to be made by way of 
interest ; while the legislation, which was sometimes introduced 
at the instance of the London capitalists, does not always appear 
to have been conceived in the interests of the island population. 
It is true, of course, that the London capital was a boon, that it 
facilitated the development of the country; but it was a boon 
which evoked no gratitude, since it was one for which the 
planters paid heavily. It seemed to me that there were signs of 
a similar feeling towards the English capitalist on the part of 
many South Africans: heavy payments have to be made to 
England for the use of English capital, and there are many men 
who are eager for increased saving in South Africa itself, so that 
it may be possible to develop enterprise without the payment 
of any tribute of this kind. Eighteenth-century Englishmen 
exaggerated the extent to which economic dependence con- 
stituted a political tie, and it does not seem to me that dependence 
on the Mother Country for capital is a healthy bond of union 
with the Colonies. 

The changes in land management, which had been proceeding 
during the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, culminated in 
the agricultural revolution of the eighteenth. We may think of 
the yeoman of Tudor times as practically his own master, even 
although he observed a common custom with his neighbours as 
to the course of cultivation. We may think of him as supporting 
himself mainly from the produce of his own farm, though with 
occasional sales of corn and of stock, and annual purchases of 
requisite goods. By the close of the eighteenth century the 
English farmer was engaged in working for a market, and all the 
crops were raised rather with a view to what they would fetch, 
than with any reference to household needs. The yeoman, who 
worked his land so as to live on the produce, had disappeared ; 
he had homely virtues it may be, but he was deficient in enterprise, 
and would not fall in with the improved husbandry of the day. 
The men who could thrive on the land were those who carried 
on their business on new lines and tried to make money, and the 
unprogressive yeomen went to the wall. There is a considerable 
resemblance between the extinct English yeoman and the old 
type of Boer farmer, as he maintained himself before the war ; 
though the former had not the passion for personal isolation in 
addition to a preference for economic self-sufficiency. Under 
the changed conditions introduced by the war, the Boer can no 
longer carry on his careless management, for the price of native 
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labour is prohibitive ; only those who work on modern and 
scientific lines are likely to be able to hold their own. Some 
of the Transvaal farmers have put forward extraordinary 
demands for assistance from the State ; they ask for the issue of 
some thousands of sheep, and suggest that the Government 
should undertake to do their ploughing for them. The impolicy 
of burdening the men who have exerted themselves to recover 
their losses, with additional taxation, for the exclusive benefit of 
those who have made little or no effort to help themselves, has 
been pointed out by Sir Arthur Lawley.* Butit may be doubted 
whether the suggested bonus would have any permanent effect 
in preserving this class from succumbing to the pressure to which 
they are now exposed. From the purely economic point of view 
it is not clear that the elimination of unprogressive elements 
from rural society, either in England or in South Africa, need be 
altogether a matter of regret. 

There is one other parallel to which I would call attention ; 
not with the gradual changes which went on in England for 
generations, but with the special and exceptional conditions of 
the nineteenth century. After the Industrial Revolution, England 
was in possession of a practical monopoly of the hardware and 
textile trades ; her position was such that it was not unreasonable 
to hope that other countries would accept the situation, and that 
England might continue to be a workshop to which the other 
countries of the world would send raw products, and from which 
they would receive manufactures in return, The building up and 
maintenance of the supremacy of England, as an industrial 
community, and without regard to other aspects of economic 
life—which could be trusted to take care of themselves—was the 
characteristic feature of the Cobdenite policy. Cobden personally 
was not in any way hostile to the agricultural interest, but he 
believed that it could hold its own against any possible com- 
petition ; and his adherents held that the most important thing 
for English prosperity was to secure cheap food and cheap 
production, so as to maintain an effective hold on the markets of 
the world, and to defy the efforts of men in other lands to rival 
us successfully. Sixty years ago there was much to be said in 
favour of the expediency of this policy, even though we can now 
see that it was based on a fatal miscalculation. With our 
knowledge of the effects of the improved meansof communication 
which were being introduced, and of the revival of nationalist 
feeling in many lands, we can see that it was a very serious thing 


* Letter to Resident Magistrate in the Zoutspansberg, Johannesburg Star, 
November 25, 1906, 
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to commit us to the course which has led toa one-sided develop- 
ment of economic life. As long ago as 1866, Professor W. 
Stanley Jevons raised the truly solemn question : 


Are we wise in allowing the commerce of this country to rise beyond the 
point at which we can long maintain it? ... After all, he continues, 
commerce is but a means to an end—the diffusion of civilisation and wealth. 
To allow commerce to proceed until the source of civilisation is weakened and 
overturned, is like killing the goose to get the goldenegg. Is the immediate 
creation of material wealth to be our only object? Have we not hereditary 
possessions in our just laws, our free and nobly developed constitution, our 
rich literature and philosophy, incomparably above material wealth, and which 
we are beyond all things bound to maintain, improve, and hand down in safety ? 
And do we accomplish this duty in encouraging a growth of industry which 
must prove unstable, and perhaps involve all things in its fall? * 


There may be a difference of opinion as to how far it is 
practicable for us to alter our course, and Jevons had not 
apparently made up his mind on the expediency of such an 
attempt : he states the two sides without pronouncing definitely ; 
but in any case the position of a new country is different. It 
was a Surprise and disappointment to me to find that a section of 
the community in South Africa were deliberately endeavouring to 
follow on the lines of specialised and one-sided development. At 
Johannesburg I met some men who cherished the aim of building 
up a great industrial community on Cobdenite principles. They 
hold, as I understood them, that the Transvaal is so rich, not only 
in gold but in coal and the useful metals, that it may be 
rendered the great industrial centre of South Africa ; and further, 
that its special advantages are such as to enable it to take a lead 
in the world, if only cheap production were more feasible. 
These men seem to have no faith in the future of agriculture in 
the Transvaal ; but they believe that with the cheaper importation 
of food, and cheaper labour, they can create a great manufacturing 
community. They cherish the Cobdenite economic maxim—ex- 
clusive attention to the production of these commodities by means 
of which they buy in the markets of the world—with the slight 
exaggeration which is apt to attach to imitation. The English 
Cobdenite is indifferent to the home production of food-stuffs, 
the Transvaal Cobdenite disparages it. The English Cobdenite 
would not prevent the introduction of labourers with a low 
standard of comfort from abroad, the Transvaal Cobdenite 
organises it. The controlling economic ideals and principles, the 
cosmopolitanism and the demand for cheap food as the essential 
condition of cheap production, show how closely akin are the 


* W.S. Jevons, Zhe Coal Question, 371. 
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habits of thought of these Johannesburg men to those of our 
Cobdenite acquaintances at home. 

The Transvaal affords a sort of “reductio ad absurdum” of 
Cobdenite principles, for the circumstances which rendered the 
case in favour of a one-sided development of economic life 
plausible in England are not be found in South Africa. England 
had a practical monopoly in the engineering trades, and in the 
cotton and woollen manufactures. Free Trade and cheap food 
seemed to offer the best hope of maintaining that monopoly, and 
developing our mianufactures of native and imported materials. 
The condition of the Transvaal is very different ; the mineral 
resources are great, but the proprietors of mines on the Rand 
have no monopoly in the production of the precious metal, and 
gold-mining is not a specially remunerative occupation, while the 
other mineral resources of the Transvaal are quite undeveloped. 
The principles of the English Cobdenites were put forward as the 
best means of retaining the superiority which had been attained 
under another system, while the Transvaal Cobdenites would 
apply them to the creation of a new industrial community. The 
basis of the English Cobdenite system lay in the facilities for 
engaging in manufactures which might, with England’s com- 
mercial position, be carried on almost indefinitely ; while the 
Transvaal Cobdenite bases his expectations on extractive 
industries to be developed in an area which is far removed from 
the most economical methods of transport. There is something 
heroic in the attitude of the Transvaal Cobdenites who are true 
to their principles, even under the least favourable circum- 
stances. 

That the Cobdenite leaders in this country are inclined to re- 
pudiate their South African imitators need not surprise us ; we are 
accustomed to the unctuous indignation which they now pour on 
the honest opponents of factory legislation, who feared that such 
efforts at social amelioration must result in diminished wages and 
increased suffering. Similarly they are now prepared to account 
for the conditions of which they disapprove, not by examining the 
soundness of the underlying economic principles, but by personal 
abuse of the mining proprietors. So far as my observations 
went, I found nothing to justify that abuse ; I saw no reason to 
question the opinion that, in the difficulty of obtaining white labour 
after the war, the introduction of imported labour was the only 
available method of setting the great industry of Johannesburg 
in motion and of initiating a new era of activity ; but although a 
step may be necessary in an emergency, it need not be wise to 
pursue the same course as a settled policy. I have no reason to 
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doubt that the standard of comfort enjoyed by the Chinese on 
the mines is higher than that to which they were accustomed at 
home. There seemed to be among the Johannesburg men I came 
across a genuine care for the conditions of labour of all classes 
and an earnest desire for the development of South Africa on lines 
which shall give facilities for the well-being of a large population, 
both black and white; I did not encounter the reckless self- 
seeking which I sometimes hear denounced. It is easy to hurl a 
taunt about “making haste to be rich,” at prosperous men of 
business ; but this criticism cannot be readily adapted, with the 
view of providing practical maxims for better conduct. Much 
of this righteous indignation must be discounted as merely a 
cheap sneer ; we need not forget that there is a real duty to be 
diligent in business, or that the Church Service includes a prayer 
for the advance of the people in wealth as well as in godliness, 
Cobdenites can hardly deny that there was an element of truth in 
Bastiat’s doctrine of economic harmonies, and that the pursuit 
of individual interests tends, under certain conditions, to the pros- 
perity of the community as a whole. It is surely possible that 
economic mischief in society may be sometimes due to intel- 
lectual error, and not always to moral depravity. The pursuit of 
wealth on sound principles, with a due regard to the resources 
and conditions of the country and the well-being of all its 
inhabitants, is likely to lead to a general increase of prosperity, 
whatever personal motives may be at work. But however fine 
the sentiments people cherish may be, a mistaken conception of 
the end in view is quite likely to warp and misdirect activity. No 
effort to promote a one-sided development of industry, with an 
artificial system of wealth, apart from the welfare of the country 
generally, can ever be wholesome, nor can it be more than 
temporarily successful. That such an attempt should lead to 
grave inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and much 
hardship to labour, is likely enough. When the scheme is 
supported by ingenious theories as to the nature of wealth and 
the possible benefits to the worldasa whole, there isa new reason 
for asking whether these principles, however plausible, are really 
to be relied upon for practical purposes, 

The complexity of South African problems is the main 
impression which I carried away. In view of the diversity of 
particular interests and the persistence with which they assert 
themselves, it is impossible to look forward to the future of South 
Africa without perplexity ; but if honest and public-spirited 
administration is maintained, there need be no ground for 
despair. The policy of laissez faire, which has been so assiduously 
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preached in this country, seems to have few adherents in the sub- 
continent; there is no reason to fear that either the English or 
the Dutch will be content to let things drift, and allow South 
Africa to be a field where conflicting interests shall fight it out 
among themselves. There appears instead to be a wide-spread 
desire to bring governmental action to bear on economic 
conditions, in the hope of furthering the development of the 
country as a whole, and the welfare of all the various races that 
occupy it. This task is not hopeless; the fact that there are so 
many analogies with past phases of English development, serves 
to show that there is, even in a country which seems to be very 
different, a fund of apposite experience which may possibly be 
brought to bear on the special problems of the sub-continent in 
the present day. 

But these hopes may be blighted. It is the glory of the English 
people that they have faced the problem, as it occurs in all parts 
of the world, of governing diverse races in one territory. With 
all their defects, Englishmen have consciously aimed, as no other 
rulers have ever done, at giving fair play to all races alike. There 
is no evidence that the South African Dutch have accepted this 
ideal. About those who persistently misinterpret British gene- 
rosity as cowardice, we cannot but doubt whether they are capable 
of conceiving that it is possible for a Government to adopt such 
principles. When I was asked, somewhat plaintively, by a pro- 
Boer friend at the Cape, whether I did not trust the Dutch, I 
could only reply by inquiring what reason there is for confidence 
that they are prepared to take a public-spirited view of the duties 
of government. The reactionary elements are no longer so 
strong as they were before the war; the Dutch may now be 
trusted to push on the material development of the country in 
the interest of their own section of the community, which is 
powerful, and in some areas predominant. But can they be 
trusted to give fair play to Englishmen ? or to offer fair chances 
of development to the native races? ‘Till the affirmative answer 
to these questions can be placed beyond a doubt I do not feel 
that the Dutch can be relied upon to aim at promoting the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

W. CUNNINGHAM, 


VOL. XLVII 


DOES THE WORKING MAN CONTRIBUTE 
A SUFFICIENT PROPORTION OF HIS 
INCOME TO THE REVENUE ?*. 


THE problem involved in this question is one of very special 
interest, ewing to recent developments in our system of taxation. 
Ido not, of course, profess to be able to solve it. I merely want 
to suggest one or two ways of looking at the problem. Many 
methods have been employed for discovering the amount paid by 
the working classes, but none of them are wholly satisfactory. 
The one I desire to approach is the method of taking the case of 
a typical working man and trying to see how much such a man 
contributes to the Revenue in the course of the year. The next 
step must be an attempt to consider whether the working man 
pays his fair share, or pays too much, or not enough. I propose to 
assess the sum paid in taxation by a working man with £78 a year, 
i.é., 308. a week. I take 30s. a week as the ideal working man’s 
income, because a very interesting budget of a workman with 
30s. a week was published a year or two ago in the Cornhill 
Magazine by Mr. Arthur Morrison, an admitted authority on 
such questions. To my mind £1 a week would be a better 
income to take, as there are far more consumers of taxable 
articles in the United Kingdom with {£1 a week and under than 
with wages of 30s.a week. Still the advantage of being able to 
take .Mr. Morrison’s Budget as it stands is too great to be 
missed, and therefore I have determined on running the risk that 
it may be alleged not to be a fair average income by those who 
hold that the working man pays too much to the Revenue. 

I shall now attempt to see what taxes arise out of the working 
man’s £78 a year as described by Mr. Morrison. In the first 
place Mr. Morrison tells us that his working man’s family, con- 
sisting of husband, wife and three children, will buya quarter of a 
pound of tea in a week, If that is so they will contribute to the 
Revenue each week in respect of tea three-halfpence, for the 
tax on tea is 6d.a pound. That is, on ‘ea the working man of 

* A paper read before the Scottish Society of Economists, 
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our estimate contributes 6s. 6d.a year. I take this calculation 
because it is Mr. Morrison’s, but I am informed on good 
authority that it is more usual for a working man’s family to 
consume half a pound of tea in a week—the usual calculation 
being a quarter of a pound a week for each grown-up person ina 
family. The family also consumes a quarter of a pound of coffee 
a week, or thirteen pounds a year. On that it pays at the rate of 
2d,a pound or 2s, 2d. ayear. Qf sugar they consume three 
pounds a week, and of jam also three pounds. Now, assuming the 
tax to produce a burden of one halfpenny a pound on the con- 
sumer, and assuming that the jam is half sugar and half fruit, 
we find that the taxes paid weekly on sugar are 24d. or gs. 9d. 
a year. On groceries then our working man will pay on the 
year as follows :—On tea, 6s. 6d.; on coffee, 2s. 2d., and on 
sugar, 9s. 9d., Or 18s. 5d. in all. Here we must note that Mr, 
Morrison allows nothing for sweets for the children, or for sweet 
biscuits and ginger beer and lemonade. Yet it is notorious that 
these things are bought by the working man tor himself and 
his faumuly, and that they all contain sugar. Our working man’s 
household, Mr. Morrison next calculates, will consume fourteen 
pints of beer a week, or ninety-one gallons a year—by no means 
an excessive quantity, as will, | think, be admitted, for in many 
cases, to judge by the total beer consumption of the nation, the 
amount must be much greater. but the taxation on beer works 
out at about 24d, per gallon. ‘Thereiore the contribution on beer 
will be nearly 19s. Now Mr. Morrison makes beer the sole 
intoxicant used by his working man, but | cannot help thinking 
he is mistaken, Even making tuli allowance for the spirits 
drunk in the non-beer drinking localities, the statistics oi total 
consumption show that a great deal of spirits must be put down 
to the working man who 1s also a beer drinker, 1 think then 
we may fairly assume that in the form of rum or whisky the 
average working man who ts living on 30s. a week will consume 
at least a boitle and a haif ot spirits, i.e, three pints in the course 
of ayear. in Scotland and Ireland the amount will of course 
be much greater. But it he does, and since the tax on spirits 
is Ils. per gallon, he wiil pay on his spirits about 4s. 13d. to the 
Revenue. On intoxicants, then, the contribution to the Revenue 
would be £1 3s. 13d. Next comes tobacco. Mr. Morrison puts 
the consumption at one anda half ounces of shag a week, but 
inquiries seem to show this to be a good deal too low. 1[ think 
it would be nearer the mark to put it at two ounces a week, 
On two ounces a week, or 104 ounces a year, the Revenue con- 
tribution is 19s. 6d, 
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We get then the tax contribution as follows : 


Groceries—tea, coffee and sugar : ‘ : 18 5 
Intoxicants . R : ‘ : ‘ : , I 3 14 
Tobacco ‘ : : : : : : ; 19 6 

43 1 O8 


If we add that our working man occasionally takes an extra 
glass of beer and occasionally treats a friend, we shall not be 
very far wrong if we assume that he pays out of his wages every 
year £3 2s. in taxation. Remember that in Mr. Morrison’s 
account he is allowed a bare two glasses of beer a day for him- 
self and two for his wife, or, if we prefer it,a pint and a half 
for himself and a half-pint for her. But if £3 2s. is the con- 
tribution to indirect taxation of the man with £78 a year, the 
man is paying at the rate of a little under a 10d. Income Tax. 
If he were to pay at the rate of 1s., i.e., at the rate of the well- 
to-do, he would pay £3 18s. Those who think that there should 
be no graduation in taxation, and that each man should pay in 
true proportion to his income, will no doubt think this a very 
satisfactory result. If, however, we accept the principle, that 
the rich man should pay at a higher rate than the poor man, 
and that a man should only be taxed on the margin over and 
above a living or bare subsistence income, then it will seem 
that the man who enjoys an income of over £700, and sv pays 
the full Income Tax, is really making a less sacrifice than the 
man with £78 a year. Suppose, that is, that the analogy of the 
Income Tax could be carried out in regard to indirect taxation, 
and a man were to be allowed to count as his income only the 
margin over the amount required for his subsistence. In that 
case, and if 10s. a week were the amount agreed on as the lowest 
sum on which a man and his family could keep alive, the income 
out of which taxation would be considered payable would in 
the case I have taken be only £1 a week instead of 30s. a week. 
But if that principle were acted on, the contribution of £3 2s. 
would be more like an Income Tax of Is. 2d. I do not profess 
to decide as to how far this principle can be carried, but it 
certainly should have some weight. But even assuming that 
this idea of deducting a subsistence income is fantastic, it must 
be admitted that when we get to the very low incomes there is 
areal hardship. Take the case of men with only 10s. a week to 
spend—and there are a good many more of these than people 
suppose, if all the weeks in the year are averaged. Such men, 
as we know, eat sugar, drink tea, use intoxicants and smoke, 
though, of course, in smaller quantities than their richer neigh- 
bours. Often however, their contribution must be very large 
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in proportion to their £26 a year. I should not wonder if it was 
sometimes as much as £2 in all. Surely such men, who are 
thus paying a Is. gd. Income Tax, are over-taxed. 

There is yet another way of looking at the effect of indirect 
taxation on the working classes which is worth consideration. 
There is a story that one of the great American millionaires 
declared that people made a great deal too much of the pleasure 
to be derived from wealth. 

After all [said he], I have only got one stomach. I can only eat one 
dinner a day, I can only sleep in one bed, I can only smoke a fixed amount 
of tobacco, I can only drink so much beer or spirits. My having a thousand 
times more money than a poor man does not enable me to eat a thousand 
dinners, smoke a thousand cigars or drink a thousand cock-tails. 

This pathetic exposition of the woes of the millionaire no 
doubt contains a good deal of truth, but I have sometimes 
thought that the poor man might turn it round and apply it to 
himself with very considerable effect when it was a question of 
taxation on the articles which all men desire to consume. The 
working man might say to the rich man: 

I have just as great a thirst as you, and just as great a longing for beer 
and spirits as you have; just as strong a craving for tobacco, just as keen an 
appetite for sugar, just as great a desire for tea and coffee, for the capacity 
of my stomach, and my tolerance of nicotine are just as great as yours ; yet 
you practically deny me the gratification of my instincts by taxing these 
natural and universal objects of human desire. You tax them so heavily that I 
can only gratify my tastes to the full by paying what is, in fact, a crushing Income 
Tax. You, however, owing to your great superfluous wealth, can gratify your 
desires up to the full limit. If, that is, we both drank and smoked up to the 
limit of health and sobriety, I should pay a far larger share of taxation than 
is equitable. It is no good to say that I can escape the burden by abstinence, 
for I have no more desire to be an abstainer than you. Why should the law 
dictate to me about what I am to eat, and drink, and smoke? 

In order to test this view it is worth while to take, not the 
amount which a workman can afford to spend on dutiable 
articles as they are, but what he would spend if the prices of such 
articles were not enhanced by taxation, and what a well-to-do 
man of the middle-class very often does spend on them. A well- 
to-do man who considers himself a moderate smoker and drinker, 
but who is not held back by economic reasons, would regard 
three glasses of beer (one and a half pints) a day and a bottle of 
whisky a month as anything but excessive. But this most mode- 
rate consumption means a contribution to the revenue on beer 
of about 14s. and on spirits of about r1s.a year, or 25s. in all. 
Let us suppose also that the well-to-do man smokes the 
equivalent of three ounces a week or, say, ten pounds a 
year. This would make his contribution from tobacco 30s. 
If he drank as much tea as he wanted to drink without 
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injury to health, he might get through thirteen pounds a 
year, paying a duty of 6s. 6d. His sugar consumption would 
be, say, one pound a week—that is about the allowance 
reckoned for servants in the houses of the upper middle class— 
and if the jam and sweet biscuits, now so largely consumed, are 
considered, it would have to be put higher. But fifty-two pounds 
of sugar, granted that the jam and biscuits are not considered, 
works out at 4s.4d.a year. That would make the man who con- 
sumed as much tea and sugar as he desired pay ros. tod. to the 
Revenue. But he will clearly paysomething also on the sugar 
in the ginger-beer and lemonade, &c., which he consumes, and 
also in the cocoa, and there will also be some consumption of 
coffee and cocoa. We may put the annual duty on these at at 
least 2s. That makes one well-to-do man who consumes dutiable 
articles up to the limit dictated by health considerations as 
follows : 


Duty on intoxicants. : : ; : ‘ i 5 2 
Duty on tobacco , ‘ ; ; , ‘ I 10 oO 
Teaand sugar . ; ; ; : : : 12 10 

£37 10 


But this estimate, it will be stated, does not very greatly exceed 
in total that derived from Mr. Morrison’s Budget. It should be 
remarked, however, that the estimate just given is for a single 
man. That based on Mr. Morrison’s Budget is for a family of 
five. 

However, I do not want to insist on this view of the case, but 
merely to suggest it for consideration. Leaving it aside for the 
moment, I think then we may take it that the ordinary working 
man with from £1 10s. a week will pay to the Revenue a contri- 
bution about equal to a shilling Income Tax, while the man with 
10s. or 15s. a week, because the desire for all the articles taxed is 
very keen in human nature, will not be able to cut down his 
expenditure on them in proportion, and will therefore contribute 
a good deal more than a shilling Income Tax. The man with £2 
and £3 a week will, however, probably increase his expenditure 
on dutiable articles, and therefore his contribution will still be 
about equivalent to a shilling Income Tax. I can only say once 
again that in my opinion the question whether the working man 
is considered to be over-taxed depends upon whether we accept, 
or do not accept, the principle of graduation and of equality of 
sacrifice. If, as I have said, we assume a subsistence income on 
which a man ought not to be taxed, then no doubt the working 
man is over-taxed. If, however, we accept the proposition that 
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every man should contribute to the Revenue in direct proportion 
to his income, then he is probably not over-taxed. 

I do not want to weary my hearers with more figures. But 
in order to put fairly the case of those who say the working 
man does not pay too much, | think I ought to add an estimate 
I have made in regard to the taxes direct and indirect paid bya 
man belonging to the class which the mass of mankind regard as 
rich. According to the definition of the Editor of the Corn- 
hill given in the series in which Mr. Morrison’s workman’s 
budget appeared, a man worth {£1800 year is to be so regarded, 
Let us shortly run over the heads of his taxation. That man in 
London probably lives in a house valued at £240 a year for 
inhabited house duty. Therefore he contributes {9 a year to 
the Revenue on this head. Under the heading of licences he 
will be lucky if he gets off under £5. As he must be assumed 
to be a wine drinker, it is not likely that he and his household 
will drink less wine, beer and spirits than will pay a duty of £10 
a year. His tobacco duty will be at least £3 a year. His 
tea and coffee and sugar duties, if his household is taken as eight 
persons in all, will be at least £3 a year. His sugar, at one pound 
per head per week, will be 17s.; and if the sugar in jam and 
sweets and biscuits and cakes are included, it will probably be 
£1 1cs. In fact we must, I think, put the contribution on 
dutiable articles at £20 in all. This will make the taxation other 
than Income Tax come up to £29 a year, which is very nearly 
equivalent to a 4d. income tax on £1800 a year. If we attempt 
to capitalise the Death Duties, the amount is greatly increased. 

Suppose the £1800 a year to be derived from {50,000 of stock 
and to be going to descend to his children. In that case the 
Death Duties would be five and a half per cent. in all, or £2750. 
To insure his life so that his estate might receive a sum of 
£2750 on death, a youngish man would probably have to pay 
£90 a year. Therefore if the Death Duties are converted into 
an annual charge, one could not debit our rich man with less than 
£90 ayear. But that means another 8d, Income Tax. Therefore 
apart from the true Income Tax, the well-to-do man of {£1800 a 
year would probably pay the equivalent of a shilling Income Tax 
in respect of indirect taxes and Death Duties. Thus his taxes 
would work out in all at 2s. in the £. But that is equivalent to 
atax of about £8 ros. on an income of 30s.a week. But, unless 
he is a spirit dipsomaniac, no working man ever pays anything 
approaching that. 

I can only end by saying that the general result of my 
investigations is a strong impression that the working man 
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does not pay, even under the new system, a sum out of proportion 
to his income. Personally, however, I consider the working man 
.¢., all the men with less than £3 a week, to be somewhat too highly 
taxed. But then I incline to believe in the principle of graduation, 
wherever it can be applied without some patent injustice or 
patent absurdity. What I should like to see, could J legislate in 
Utopia, would be a system under which the man with {1 a week, 
and less, paid nothing in the way of taxatien, and the men of 
higher income in every stage above him deducted that living 
allowance of £1 a week and only paid on the margin above {1a 
week. I admit, however, that it would be quite impossible to carry 
out any such plan. But I should like to get as near as possible 
to this ideal, and my way of getting near would be to limit 
indirect taxation as much as possible. In other words, I dislike an 
increase of indirect taxation, because it always takes one further 
away from my ideal, and prevents anything approaching gradua- 
tion. You cannot graduate indirect taxation. Therefore, in my 
Opinion, it is to be deprecated. 

But I hear the fiscal expert, the man whose business 
it is to fill the Treasury, declare that this is the very 
reason why he likes it. He likes indirect taxation because 
it is impossible to graduate it, and so cut off a great deal of 
revenue from pouring into the Treasury. I fear the truth is 
that if you have to raise very large sums of money, you must 
choose taxes which make every one contribute, and such taxes 
are indirect taxes levied upon the things which men and women 
and children most care for—and these are intoxicants, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, and sugar. In other words, the raising of large sums 
of money by taxation necessitates indirect taxation, or taxation 
divorced from the principle of equality of sacrifice. You can 
only afford to have equality of sacrifice where you raise a 
comparatively small revenue. Large taxation means that the 
very poor will be forced to bear the brunt of the burden. 
Therefore one of the most beneficial things, probably the most 
beneficial thing, a statesman can do for the poor is to reduce 
taxation. Light taxation, and especially light indirect taxation, 
helps the poor as nothing else helps them. The true public 
benefactor is not the man who raises vast sums and spends 
them on public works or schemes intended to benefit the 
poor, but he who reduces taxation, direct or indirect, and in the 
old-fashioned phrase leaves men’s money to fructify in their 
own pockets, 

]. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


THE STRATEGIC DUTIES OF THE LAND 
FORCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


NEITHER nations nor individuals can expect to ride successfully 
through times of strain and stress unless, whilst the seas are 
calm and the winds favourable, they consider from what quarter 
and in what strength gales are likely to gather, and make 
adequate preparation to meet the storm. 

A clear conception therefore of the duties which the Naval 
and Military forces of the Empire may be called upon to carry 
out in time of war, is essential to national security, and on this 
conception the peace strength and organisation of those forces, 
as well as the arrangements made for their mobilisation and 
expansion in war, should be definitely based. 

It has in times past been assumed that the settlement of 
these great questions lay with the Cabinet of the day, and 
this assumption has in a measure, perhaps, been strengthened 
by the prominence of late given to the deliberations of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. The reorganisation of that 
Committee in 1gor greatly facilitated, it is true, the study of 
problems of national defence by the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, in that it brought them collectively face to face 
with their responsible naval and military advisers. That 
conferences of this nature are not only desirable, but essential, 
no one will deny. 

But in a Democratic community such conferences alone will 
not suffice to ensure national safety. Ministers are, after all, 
but the executors of the national will, and their brief spell of 
authority is liable to instant termination by an adverse vote of 
Parliament. Unless, therefore, they chance to be endowed 
with superhuman firmness of character, their decisions and 
policy, even on the most vital questions, are in danger of 
being moulded by public opinion rather than by the opinions 
of experts. This is especially true when these questions 
affect such a large proportion of national expenditure, as 1s 
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involved in the maintenance of our naval and military forces. 
Neither Committee of Defence, nor Admiralty Board, nor 
Army Council, will ever suffice in themselves to avert this 
danger, so long as the country at large is heedless or ignorant 
of its peril. Without the driving-power behind them of a clear 
declaration of the national will, it is useless to expect a series 
of Cabinets, drawn at one time from one political party, and 
at another from their opponents, to carry out any continuity of 
policy in matters involving an annual expenditure of from fifty 
to sixty millions sterling, It is a matter of history that for 
more than half a century after the last great naval war, our 
Navy, although administered by a Board, was allowed to 
sink into a condition of perilous weakness. The nation was, 
in fact, content to trust to the reputation built up by Nelson 
and his contemporaries, and was careless to inquire whether 
the fleet was being maintained at a standard adequate to 
meet war requirements. The creation of our modern Navy 
was due not to the Board in Whitehall, nor to the foresight of 
the Ministers of the day, but to a national awakening from 
that fool’s paradise, and the consequent adoption of the “two 
Powers” standard, not merely as the programme of this or 
that Government, but as the settled policy and will of the 
nation itself. 

Ever since the Crimean War this country has experienced 
from time to time fits of spasmodic uneasiness as to the 
sufficiency of its land forces. To allay these fits many 
schemes of Army reform have been put forward, each in 
turn to be forgotten or to be repudiated by its successor. 
All these schemes have been vitiated by the radical weakness 
that they have not been based on any definite national policy, 
or on any definite national appreciation of the duties 
which the land forces of the Empire may be called upon 
to perform in a serious war. Hot and cold fits follow 
each other in quick succession, but neither mood has as yet 
shown any true appreciation of the contingencies of war to 
which the British Empire is liable. To this indifference to 
those strategical problems, on the solution of which the fate of 
the Empire will some day depend, is due the national vacilla- 
tion, which one year demands that the keynote of Army reform 
should be adequate preparation for war, and the next insists 
that the one essential is the reduction of expenditure in officers 
and men trained for war. This paper is, therefore, submitted 
with the hope of drawing serious attention to the extent to 
which the safety of the Empire is dependent on its land forces, 
and of inducing the adoption of a national standard for those 
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forces, which may place their strength and efficiency above the 
strata of party politics and the passing whims of politicians. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 


Although offence is the true secret of success in war, yet the 
consideration of strategic plans for the contingencies of great 
wars falls naturally under two main heads: first, the arrange- 
ments for the protection of the vital portion of the Empire, and 
secondly, the offensive operations necessary to bring the 
struggle to a successful conclusion. 

The first step in the solution of every problem of defence is 
obviously the determination of the frontiers, localities, or areas 
to be defended, the second being the assessment of the nature 
and strength of the attacks which the defence will probably be 
required to meet. 

The actual area and population to be defended by the forces 
of the Crown are but seldom realised, and including Egypt and 
the Soudan amount to no less than 12,866,821 square miles 
and over 410,000,000 inhabitants. 

It is of interest to compare these heavy responsibilities with 
those of the great military Powers in Europe: Germany, Russia, 
and France. The following is the relative position : 

Area. Square Population. 


Miles. 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Germany . ; ‘ ; 208,830 56,367,178 
German Colonies and Possessions . 1,027,820 1 3,508,000 
Total . : ; ; ; . 1,736,650 69,875,178 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
Russia : ; ‘ ; ' . 8,660,395 129,004,514 
Manchuria* 5 wy Xs . 363,610 8,500,000 
Total . ‘ ” ‘ ; . 9,024,005 137,504,514 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
France ; ; , . ‘ P 207,054 38,061,945 
French Colonies, &c. ‘ ‘ . 4,089,076 53,412,340 
Total . ; - ; : . 4,296,130 92,374,285 


It will thus be seen that, as regards area, the British Empire 
is ten times larger than the German, three times larger than the 
French possessions, and one-third more than the Russian 
Empire. 


* The figures quoted are for the period prior to the recent settlement with 


Japan. 
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As regards population, the British Empire contains nearly 
six times the number of the inhabitants of the German Empire, 
four times those of France, and three times those of the Russian 
Empire. 

It is important also to note that not only has both the area 
and population of the British Empire trebled in the last half- 
century (the area being in 1850 only 4,500,000 square miles 
and the population 130,000,000)* but also the liability of the 
outlying portions of the Empire to attack by land has increased 
out of all proportion to the actual increase in area, In India 
fifty years ago the contingency of an attack by a European 
Power on the North-western frontier was quite outside the 
range of immediate possibilities. In West Africa British pos- 
sessions were isolated enclaves on the coast, as to which the only 
military care was their protection from the savage tribes of the 
interior. In South Africa, although the struggle between 
English and Dutch had commenced, the victory of Sir Harry 
Smith’s little force at Boomplaats postponed any further contest 
in the field for five and twenty years. In North America the 
regular army of the United States consisted of but 10,000 men, 
and was fully occupied in guarding frontier posts against 
uncivilised foes. 

In a word, fifty years ago not only was the British Empire 
but one-third of its present dimensions, but it was also secure 
from all serious attack so long as the Navy maintained sea 
supremacy. Strategically we were in fact then still a true 
insular Power, as neither India nor our other possessions 
abroad were liable to any grave external assault, except from 
the sea. This condition has now finally passed away. In Asia 
the rapid advance of Russia, and in North America the great 
development of the resources, population, and naval and mili- 
tary forces of the United States have thrust upon us continental 
military responsibilities of a grave description. Furthermore, 
the expansion of other European Powers in West and East 
Africa, and their organisation of well-trained and mobile local 
forces in proximity to our Colonies and Protectorates, have 
changed substantially the strategical conditions in those regions, 
while in South Africa the increase of the Dutch race recently 
compelled us to organise and to maintain in the field the largest 
army ever, until the recent Russo-Japanese War, despatched 


* Curiously enough, although the coincidence is purely accidental, the 
establishments of the military forces (Regular, Militia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, 
and Reserves) maintained by the British taxpayer have increased in almost 
exactly the same ratio, viz., from 223,381 in 1853-4 estimates to 658,000 in 
1904-5 estimates. 
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over seas. Thus, although the heart of the Empire still enjoys 
the advantages of strategical insularity, its members, deprived 
of which it would bleed to death, involve in three separate 
continents military problems whose weight and varied character 
cannot be studied too closely. 

On the other hand, although the responsibilities in war of the 
land forces of the Empire have been augmented so greatly, it 
would be a fatal mistake to conceive that the responsibilities of 
the Navy have in any way been reduced, or that the necessity 
for attaining sea command is less essential to the security of the 
Empire than it was at the beginning of the last century. On 
the contrary, sea power remains more than ever a vital factor 
in our general plans for defence. The liability to oversea attack 
of the United Kingdom and of our great possessions beyond 
the seas has increased with the growth of foreign navies, or 
perhaps it would be more exact to say that this liability would 
have dangerously increased, had not the policy of strengthen- 
ing the British Navy in proportion to the increase of foreign 
fleets been steadfastly adhered to. Changes in economic con- 
ditions have moreover enhanced to a grave degree the moral 
and material effects of even a temporary loss of sea command 
onthe United Kingdom, the population of which is year by 
year becoming more dependent, both for food and for its daily 
employment, on uninterrupted intercourse with the continents 
of the world. Furthermore, without sea command, the 
lines of communication by which alone British land forces 
can reach distant theatres of war, and carry out therein 
their duties, whether of defence or of offence, would be 
cut, and the Army itself would be left a paralysed and 
useless machine. 

The vital importance of sea command is happily so fully 
realised by the great majority of the nation that it is unneces- 
sary to press this point home further. It suffices to say that 
for the military student, no less than for the naval, it is an 
axiom of the problem of Imperial defence, although an axiom 
which by no means abrogates the necessity for efficient land 
forces of a strength compatible with the many grave responsi- 
bilities of which no Navy, however powerful, can relieve them. 
If the King’s dominions were limited to the little island of 
Great Britain, and if that island were self-supporting, then one 
weapon of defence only would be required, either a Navy ; 
strong enough to make it impossible for an enemy to land i 
on our shores, or an Army which could be relied on to 4 
destroy an invader as soon as landed, But for an Empire 
stretching round the whole world, with grave land frontier 
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responsibilities on three continents, both a dominant Navy 
and efficient land forces of an adequate strength are essential 
to security. 

The statement of these facts and general principles will, it is 
hoped, help to clear the readcr’s mind and thus pave the way 
to a more close approach to the specific defensive duties of the 
land forces. 

It may, however, be convenient first to say that the scope of 
this article being limited to the strategical study of those duties, 
it is proposed to avoid all questions of organisation, and for the 
purposes of this paper to include in the generic term “ land 
forces ” the whole of the military forces of the Crown, whether 
regular, colonial, permanent, or auxiliary. 

The problem of defence may perhaps be most conveniently 
considered under three headings; 

(A) The defence of the Empire from oversea attack ; 

(B) The maintenance of internal order through the Empire; 

(C) The defence of India, of Canada, and of the British 
possessions in West and East Africa from land attack. 


(A) THE DEFENCE FROM OVERSEA ATTACK. 


An unfortunate impression has prevailed that the naval and 
military authorities were for a long time at loggerheads as to 
the general principles on which the consideration of the pro- 
tection of the Empire from oversea attack should be based. It 
has been assumed that on the one hand a naval school of 
strategy asserted that no responsibility for the defence of our 
coasts should rest on the land forces, and that on the other 
hand a military school maintained that, for the purpose at least 
of home defence, the Navy should be regarded as non-existent, 
and that the land forces should be organised and prepared to 
repel an invading army of indefinite strength. 

These assumptions are not in accordance with fact. It is 
possible that from time to time extreme claims have been made 
in the heat of argument by amateur controversialists ; but it is 
a delusion to imagine that two antagonistic schools of profes- 
sional thought—the one entrenched in Whitehall, and the 
other in Pall Mall—have in recent years been engaged in 
a prolonged struggle over the incidence of responsibility for the 
general defence of either the Empire or the United Kingdom 
against invasion from the sea. 

The question of the protection of British possessions abroad 
from oversea attack was exhaustively examined by the Royal 
Commission which, under the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, 
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sat for that purpose during the years 1879-1882, and the sub- 
sequent institution of the Colonial Defence Committee in 1885, 
and the Joint Naval and Military Committee for Defence in 
1891, ensured, even before the establishment of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, that the sailors and soldiers officially 
charged with the duty of studying the problem of Imperial 
defence should sit round a table together and discuss face to 
face the broad general principles on which the solution of that 
problem should be worked out. 

As a result of these conferences the Duke of Devonshire was 
able to inform the public on December 3, 1896, that “I have 
found with great satisfaction on my return to office, after an 
absence from official life of a good many years, the large pro- 
gress which has been made in the consideration of the great 
question of Imperial defence.” His Grace was further in a 
position to announce to the Empire that the following policy 
had been definitely adopted by the Government on the advice 
of the Colonial Defence Committee : 


The maintenance of sea supremacy is assumed as the basis of Imperial 
Defence against attack over the sea. This is the determining factor in shaping 
the whole defensive policy of the Empire, and is fully recognised by the 
Admiralty, who have accepted respensibility for protecting all British territory 
abroad against organised invasion from the sea. To fulfil this great charge 
they claim the absolute power of disposing of their forces in the manner they 
consider most certain to secure success, and object to limit the action of any 
part of them to the immediate neighbourhood of places which they consider 
may be more effectively protected by operations at a distance. It is recog- 
nised, however, that her Majesty’s ships, engaged in hunting out and destroy- 
ing the squadrons of an enemy, may not be in a position to prevent the 
predatory raids of hostile cruisers on British ports. The strength of such an 
attack will vary in the different parts of the world, according to the strengths 
of possible hostile navies, the proximity of their bases, and the troops that are 
or could easily be brought there in anticipation of war. It also varies from 
time to time with changing political combinations. But it is in the highest 
degree improbable that this raiding attack would be made by more than afew 
ships, nor could it be of any permanent effect unless troops could be landed, 
In no case could a greater force than a few thousand men be collected and 
conveyed without such arrangements and preparation as would bring the 
operations under the category of those which the Navy has undertaken to 
prevent. 


Home Defence.—It will be recollected that the above declara- 
tion was made mainly for the information and guidance of the 
self-governing communities of British possessions beyond the 
seas. Sailors and soldiers were, however, both fully agreed 
that the doctrine of sea supremacy formed the true basis on 
which all schemes for home defence should rest, but it was not 
unnatural that in a matter of such vital importance some 
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hesitation, and even difference of opinion, should have arisen 
as to the interpretation of the phrase “ organised invasion,” 
security from which is guaranteed by the Navy, and as to the 
limitations of the raiding attack, responsibility to ward off which 
devolves upon the land forces. 

Excluding the possibility of the enemy attaining such com- 
plete sea command as would permit of his using, for the purpose 
of invasion, the full fighting strength possessed by States whose 
citizens accept the obligation of military service, three forms of 
coast attack are conceivable : 

(a) Attacks on naval bases or important commercial ports 
(e.g. Portsmouth or the Mersey). 

(4) Raids on other parts of the coast made with the object 
of inflicting local damage, causing panic, or inciting insurrec- 
tion. 

(c) A dash of a picked force of all three arms on London, 
with a view to its capture by a coup de main. 

Attacks (a) and (4), as to which no real difference of opinion 
arose, May conveniently be discussed first, the controversy as 
to (c) being dealt with subsequently. 

(a) Defence of Ports—As regards (a), the command of the 
sea can only be finally secured by the destruction or capture 
of the enemy’s fleets. 

Offensive strategy is therefore as necessary to the attainment 
of sea command as it is to decisive results in a land campaign. 
For this reason it is essential that the ships of a dominant navy 
should be in no case tied for defence purposes to the vicinity of 
a particular port, but should be absolutely at the disposal of 
their Commander-in-Chief to concentrate against the enemy’s 
fleets wherever they may be found. If Nelson had been 
ordered to detach ships to guard Portsmouth and Gibraltar, he 
would (if he had obeyed the order) have found victory at 
Trafalgar unattainable. 

It seems probable that the fleets of the weaker Power will, in 
future maritime wars, avoid a general action by taking shelter 
in a defended port. It is, however, under modern conditions, 
becoming increasingly difficult for the stronger navy to watch 
a seaport so closely as to be able to account with certainty for 
individual cruisers or other vessels which may slip out there- 
from. Moreover, during the first phase of a war, it is unlikely 
that the British Navy will be able to get immediate touch with 
and shadow every outlying hostile cruiser. 

The vessels which have in these, or other ways, evaded his 
Majesty’s fleet might in a few hours destroy the docks or inflict 
other serious damage at a naval base or a commercial port, if 
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such ports had no means of self-defence. For these reasons, 
therefore, those ports and harbours have been, with the con- 
currence or rather at the desire of the Admiralty, given garrisons 
and fixed defences. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
even in the case of these ports, reliance may be placed on the 
Navy for their protection from organised attack from the sea. 
The standard of defence needed is therefore substantially less 
than that required for the naval bases of a weaker maritime 
Power, the ships of which, instead of being a protection to the 
port, may themselves have occasion to run under its guns for 
protection. 

Having due regard to this consideration, the standard approved 
for each port has been settled by joint naval and military confer- 
ences, the basis taken for its settlement being that, although an 
attack on forts from the sea by ships is improbable, so long as 
the attacking ships are liable to the contingency of being 
afterwards caught at sea in a weakened condition with half 
empty magazines by their opponent’s fleet, and thus compelled 
to fight under a grave disadvantage, yet the importance of the 
security of a home naval base is so great, that the defence 
provided should not only be sufficient to resést any probable 
attack, but even formidable enough to deter an enemy from 
attempting to attack. The standard adopted for each port 
varies with the strategical importance of the port and its 
proximity to a foreign naval base. 

(4) Defence against Small Raids.—The necessity for provision 
being made by the land forces for the repulse of small raids, 
that is, for the landing of a few thousand men on parts of the 
coast which have no local garrison or fixed defences, rests on 
similar grounds. If it be impossible for the British Navy, while 
engaged in its main task of seeking out and destroying the 
enemy’s fleet, to ensure that a few individual fighting ships may 
not for a time elude its observation, so too it may happen that 
some transports may slip past ovr cruisers, and land a few 
thousand men on the unprotected coast. Landings of this 
nature were made in Ireland at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and, if no preparations were made to meet them, they 
would cause great panic, and might possibly even effect serious 
material damage. To picket the whole coast-line of the 
United Kingdom in such a manner as to preclude the possi- 
bility of such landings would, however, absorb more troops 
than would be justified by the result ; but it is the duty of the 
War Office to make such arrangements as will ensure, if a 
landing should be effected, the immediate concentration on the 
spot of troops sufficient in strength to overwhelm the enemy. 
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(c) The Protection of London against a “ coup de main.”—So far 
both the War Office and Admiralty have been always in agree- 
ment, but on the further important question whether any 
military precautions should be taken to protect the capital 
against a coup de main, there was for many years a difference 
of opinion between the naval and military authorities, a differ- 
ence which has been finally terminated by the decision of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence announced two years ago by 
the late Prime Minister. 

It is well known that prior to that announcement, besides 
the garrisons allotted to the defended ports and to Ireland, the 
general scheme of defence for the United Kingdom contem- 
plated the provision of a field army of three army corps and 
certain mounted brigades, and of a considerable organised 
force of Volunteers, the former being intended to operate 
actively against the enemy advancing on the capital and the 
latter to occupy defensive positions covering the approaches 
to London. The so-called six army corps scheme adhered to 
the same standard, but, assuming the possibility of war with a 
maritime Power breaking out after three army corps of regular 
troops had been despatched from the United Kingdom across 
the sea (e.g., as in the late South African War), it arranged for the 
organisation for home defence of three additional corps, com- 
posed mainly of Militia and Volunteers, with a certain stiffening 
of Regulars. It was not for one moment imagined that these 
precautions would suffice to defend England if the command 
of the sea was so definitely lost that a European Power could 
pour into this country the full strength of its land forces. 
Complete reliance was placed on the Navy to prevent the 
possibility of such a contingency ; but it was thought that in 
the temporary absence of the British fleet, due to the necessity 
for strategic concentration elsewhere, or to some temporary 
mishap, it might be possible that, having in view the great prize 
at stake, a foreign Power would risk sufficient picked troops in 
transports to effect a landing and attempt a dash on London, 

It was also felt that without such precautions any avowed 
preparations for the invasion of this country, such as Napoleon 
made at Boulogne in 1804, would create so grave an alarm 
that the Admiralty would be seriously hampered by public 
opinion in the strategic dispositions of the British fleets, and 
possibly compelled to weaken unduly our naval strength in 
distant seas for the purpose of a defensive concentration in 
home waters. 

Finally, it was contended that when so great a stake as the 
capital of the Empire is involved, it would be a matter of 
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prudent insurance to provide, behind the Navy, a second 
line of defence on a moderate scale, to meet the unforeseen 
emergencies with which war often upsets all forecasts. 

The increase of the British Navy, however, and the develop- 
ment of torpedo craft and submarines, the defensive power of 
both of which is great against any attempt to convoy a fleet of 
transports across narrow seas and land troops on an open 
beach, enabled the Admiralty to convince his Majesty’s late 
Government that these precautions are no longer necessary, 
and that the fleet should be absolutely relied on to guarantee 
the United Kingdom freedom from the danger of invasion by 
any hostile force exceeding 5000 men in sirength. 

Thus the responsibility of the land forces for home defence 
has been authoritatively reduced, and is now limited to the 
defence of the naval bases and commercial ports, and to the 
repulse of raiding expeditionary forces of no greater strength 
than 5000 men. 

The nation has, though with some hesitation, acquiesced in 
and accepted this important decision. ‘ Roma locuta est, finita 
causa.” Yet it will be observed that the proposals of those who 
took another view involved no large augmentation for home 
defence purposes of the regular army, as has been at times 
erroneously alleged, but merely the organisation for war of the 
existing auxiliary forces and the assignment to them of definite 
duties.* 

Defence of British Possessions Abroad from Oversea Attack.— 
The responsibilities of the land forces (in which term, as already 
stated, the local forces maintained in India and the Colonies are 
included) for the protection of British possessions abroad from 
oversea attack are similarly limited, and are, indeed, precisely 
defined by the announcement made by the Duke of Devonshire, 
above quoted. 

The most important of these responsibilities is obviously the 
security of the naval bases and coaling-stations, on which the 
Navy relies—not for protection, for the ships of the stronger 
Sea Power have no need to run under the guns of coast 
defences for safety, but for means of repair and refitment 


* Since the above was written, the late Prime Minister informed the nation 
that the responsibility for home defence will in future rest mainly with the 
auxiliary forces. Mr. Haldane, moreover, has stated in his Cannon Street 
Hotel speech that the part which the Volunteers will in future play in home 
defence ‘‘is growing larger and larger,” and has sanctioned the formation of 
forty-four permanent volunteer brigades, complete with administrative units. 
Presumably, therefore, the question of giving an adequate war organisation 
and staff to the auxiliary forces is being again considered. 
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and for those reserves of personnel and matériel (above all, of 
coal) which are essential to the efficiency of a fleet. Our 
naval bases and coaling-stations are, in fact, the links in the 
chain of sea-command which it is the duty of the Navy to 
establish through every sea in which British possessions are to 
be found or on which British commerce sails. 

The standard of defence adopted for naval bases, and 
commercial ports abroad, varies, as in the case of home 
defended ports, with the strategic importance of each port 
and its liability to attack, the latter factor being dependent 
on the distance of the nearest foreign naval base, the relative 
strength of British and foreign fleets in adjacent waters, and 
the proximity and strength of foreign troops from which an 
expeditionary force could be organised. 

The assessment of the standard of defence in each case 
needs careful consideration and a close study of all probable 
contingencies. An unnecessarily high standard involves useless 
expenditure in fixed defences and the locking up of troops in 
cramped localities unfavourable to training and efficiency. On 
the other hand, the adoption of too low a standard might cause 
serious embarrassment, if not disaster, in war. The final 
decision on all such matters is based, not, as is sometimes 
imagined, on military, but on naval advice, although the actual 
responsibility for supplying defences and a garrison in con- 
formity with the standard fixed lies on the military authorities, 
and the cost is borne by military funds. 

As regards the garrision, when once settled it is of great 
importance that it should be at all times maintained zm sztu at war 
strength. Defended ports will be far more liable to attack at 
the outbreak, perhaps even before the outbreak, of war than 
after sea command has been sufficiently attained to permit 
of the transport of troops across the sea. It is folly, 
therefore, to leave a naval base short of its complete garrison 
in peace time, trusting to the despatch of reinforcements from 
home on mobilisation. 

It has been pointed out that under our existing system the 
cost of providing local protection for the ports required for 
naval purposes in war falls on military funds. It is a matter, 
perhaps, for argument whether expenditure of this nature 
might not fairly be accounted naval rather than military, and 
charged to Navy instead of the Army Votes, but, whether this 
be so or not, both the naval and military authorities are agreed 
in accepting the necessity for the provision of some local 
protection for naval bases and the great commercial ports. 
The choice, therefore, lies between two alternatives, the con- 
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tinuance of the present system of land garrisons and fixed 
defences on such moderate scale as may be necessary, in each 
case, or the further increase of the Navy by a large number of 
battleships and cruisers, with a view to men-of-war being 
allotted to each port abroad for purposes of local defence. 
The Admiralty has hitherto steadfastly opposed the latter 
alternative, and rightly so, for not only would it substantially 
increase the total expenditure on naval and military services (a 
battleship being more costly and lasting a shorter time than a 
fort), but it would tend to diminish the British Navy’s most 
valuable asset, its offensive traditions and spirit. 

Assertions, therefore, that the provision of garrisons and 
fixed defences for naval bases is perfectly useless expendi- 
ture are based on a misapprehension of the facts. For a 
decade and more there has been no overlapping in principle, 
and the Army, far from duplicating the work done by the Navy, 
is merely affording to the Navy the assistance it requires and 
has asked for. Changes in the strategical situation no doubt 
render it not merely wise, but necessary, to review from time 
to time, as was done last year in the case of the West Indian 
coaling-stations, the standards of defence approved for the 
various defended ports throughout the Empire. Such review 
may result, according to circumstances, in either an increase or 
a reduction, but it is a delusion to imagine that, provided the 
attainment of sea command in time of war is not endangered, 
soldiers do not heartily welcome any change which sets free 
men from fixed garrisons to join the Field Army, or saves money 
from the provision of fixed defences which can be employed 
in the provision of field troops or field equipment. 

Finally, although not strictly a strategical question, it may 
perhaps be as well to explain the principles on which the inci- 
dence of this expenditure and responsibility is decided in the 
case of defended ports situated in the Colonies. The principle 
of responsibility for local self-defence is accepted theoretically by 
all self-governing British communities, and is logically carried 
out in Australia, New Zealand, and Natal, the Colonial Govern- 
ments providing the garrisons and paying for the armament 
and forts of all defended ports in those Colonies. In Canada 
similar arrangements as regards the important naval base of 
Halifax and the coaling-station of Esquimalt were made last 
year with the Dominion Government. In most of the other 
Colonies some recognition of the principle of responsibility 
for self-defence is given, either by an annual contribution 
from the Colony towards the expenses incurred by the Imperial 
Government in the defence of its ports, or by a contingent of 
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colonial troops being added to the garrison on mobilisation, or 
in both these ways. At Malta, Gibraltar, and Bermuda, 
however, the whole of the burden of the provision and main- 
tenance both of defences and garrison falls entirely on the 
British taxpayer. The principle of each portion of the Empire 
being responsible, so far as its resources permit, for its own 
local defences is so thoroughly just that it is to be hoped that 
in time it may be more fully given effect to, provided (and the 
proviso is very important) that in each case the standard of 
defence fixed as necessary by expert opinion be steadily 
maintained, 


(B) THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNAL ORDER THROUGHOUT 
THE EMPIRE. 


In all communities it is one of the primary duties of the 
armed forces of the State to maintain the State’s authority. 
Even in Great Britain, although there has been no armed 
rebellion since the Jacobite rising in 1745, the disagreeable task 
is still occasionally laid upon the troops of aiding the civil power 
in the suppression of riot. But in the more remote parts of the 


King’s dominions, where civilisation is brought in direct contact 
with races and communities whose ideas and mode of living 
are more or less those of primitive savages, the authority of the 
local administration would be overthrown, and the white man 
with all his innovations wiped clean from the slate, were it not 
for the presence and not infrequent intervention of disciplined 
troops. 

The frequency of the small wars and punitive expeditions 
in these remoter portions of the Empire is seldom realised. 
Probably there are very few days in the year in which the 
temple of Janus may be said to be absolutely closed in the King’s 
dominions. It was stated, for instance, to the Royal Com- 
mission on the South African War that during the years 
1896-9 the colonial section of the Intelligence Department had 
taken cognisance of no less than thirty of such small campaigns. 
The greater portion of these minor operations are fortunately 
very restricted in character, and can be dealt with by the local 
forces maintained by the Colony or Protectorate concerned, 
yet occasions not unfrequently arise when external assistance is 
needed. With a view to this, both in West and in East Africa, 
the local forces of the various Colonies and Protectorates have 
been federated together as the West African Frontier Force 
and the King’s African Rifles, and this federation has much 
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facilitated the concentration of troops where any serious 
situation has arisen. 

But for graver emergencies, such as the recent Somaliland 
operations, recourse for reinforcements will be always necessary 
to what may be called the two great armies of the Empire, that 
of the United Kingdom and that of India. Both are thus liable 
to sudden calls of this nature, and in view of this liability the 
maintenance at home of an emergency force of 12,000 
Or 15,000 men, ready to embark for oversea service at the 
shortest notice, would be of value. 

It has often been remarked that the land forces of the Empire 
enjoy a unique advantage in the constant experience of active 
service obtained through its small wars. A discussion of this 
point cannot now be entered on, but it may be permitted to 
observe that while it is true that savage warfare gives extremely 
valuable experience in the command of troops in action, and 
in matching wits against a mobile and resourceful enemy, yet 
an army whose tactical training is consciously or unconsciously 
based on the experiences of such campaigns suffers when called 
upon to fight a civilised opponent armed with up-to-date 
weapons. 


(C) THE DEFENCE OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS FROM 
LAND ATTACK. 


It has been already emphatically pointed out that, as regards 
the defence of the Empire against oversea attack, the chief 
burden lies upon the Navy. The true arena in which decisive 
actions will be fought are the high seas, and the ré/ of the 
Army will be limited to the duties of line of communications 
troops guarding the bases of the fighting force—that is to say, 
the Fleet. The Navy is in fact the essential weapon of defence, 
the Army is a useful and necessary auxiliary, but not more than 
an auxiliary. 

In the problem, however, of defending our great land frontiers, 
these réles are precisely reversed. The Navy is still necessary, 
for on it will rest the entire responsibility for protecting the 
ocean highways which form the lines of communication between 
the Mother Country and the main theatre of war. But beyond 
fulfilling that duty, no fleet, however efficient or however 
powerful, can affect the main issue, the result of which must 
depend on the land forces. The Army, therefore, in these cases 
is the essential weapon of defence, and the Navy merely the 
useful auxiliary. 

The two main problems of this class that may arise for solution 
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are the defence of India in a war with Russia, and the defence 
of Canada in a war with the United States. For obvious reasons 
it is impossible here to discuss these problems in any detail, or 
to do more than to indicate the barest outline of their nature. 

Defence of India.—The North-Western frontier is separated 
from the Russian Turkestan frontier by the irregular oblong of 
Afghanistan, the breadth of which, from south-east to north- 
west, varies from 250 to 500 miles, the actual distance by road 
being, however, considerably greater. The State of Afghanistan 
is crossed from the north-east to the westward by mountain 
ranges whose general trend resembles the shape of a tuning- 
fork, the handle being the Hindu Kush range, entering the 
State at its north-east border, and running to a point in the 
direction of, but to the north of Cabul, where it bifurcates into 
two divergent ranges, the northern, the Safid Koh, stretching 
westward to Herat, and the southern, south-westward to 
Kandahar. Between the two branches lies the valley of the 
River Helmund. The country generally is exceedingly rugged 
and broken ; roads are few and for the most part suited only 
to pack transport ; supplies of food are limited. 

The force Russia could place and maintain in this theatre of 
war will be restricted only by the number of troops which 
could be brought to the frontier by two lines of rail, and which 
the transport and supplies available will suffice to maintain.* 
The occupation of Afghanistan by Russia, and its reduction to 
a Russian province, would gravely menace the security of India 
and perhaps eventually result in its conquest. 

The task thus set before the Army of India has long been 
recognised to be serious in character, and has formed the subject 
of close study by the highest authorities, the conclusion arrived 
at being that, as the operations develop, the despatch to India 
of large reinforcements from the Home Army will be essential. 
Moreover, in addition to these reinforcements, drafts amounting 
to at least 60 per cent. of the total strength of the British 
troops in India, slus their reinforcements, will be required 
annually, so long as the war lasts, to make good war wastage. 

Defence of Canada.—War with our kinsmen in the United 
States would be nothing short of a calamity for the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. It is much therefore to be hoped that the 
efforts of diplomacy on both sides of the Atlantic will always 
suffice to avert any appeal to arms. Nevertheless, in consider- 

* It is obvious that the recent campaign in Manchuria affords valuable 
data as to the strength of the force, which each line of railway could support. 


It will be recollected that in the later stages of that war Russia opposed the 
Mikado’s armies with some 700,000 men. 
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ing the defence of the Empire asa whole, it would be imprudent 
to ignore the possibility of such a contest. The fact that the 
English and American nations have, as regards both material 
interests and political aims, much in common, will not preclude 
in the future, as it has not precluded in the past, the rise of 
causes of disagreement and even of serious dispute, the peaceful 
settlement of which might prove impossible. No civilised 
nation in the world neglects the reasonable precaution of 
considering the defence of those land frontiers which are con- 
terminous with the territory of a powerful neighbour, however 
assured it may feel of the friendship of that neighbour. More- 
over, the more difficult the task of defence, the more necessary 
is it that it should be carefully examined. 

We may feel assured, therefore, that the suggestion of the 
necessity for some professional study on this side of the 
Atlantic of the problem of the defence of Canada will be 
understood in the United States, and will not be interpreted as 
in any way a sign of diminishing friendship. 

The defence of the 3000 odd miles of the Canadian Southern 
frontier, which at present are dependent for intercommunica- 
tion on the single line of the Canadian-Pacific Railway, is a 
strategical problem bristling with difficulties. The actual peace 
strength of the only army available for its attack is, it is true, 
but moderate, but behind that army stands not only the States 
Militia, the training and organisation of which are being now 
cared for by the American General Staff, but also vast resources 
of men and matériel the capacity of which, when fully 
developed for war purposes, it is almost impossible to fix a 
limit to. It is absolutely certain that these resources would 
be developed to their utmost to resist any attempt to destroy 
the independence of the American nation, but, on the other 
hand, it is legitimate to doubt whether an offensive campaign 
against Canada would be a sufficient inspiration to rouse the 
whole manhood of the American nation to arms. It is difficult 
therefore to estimate what are the exact limits of the strength 
of the attack to which the frontier of the Dominion would 
become liable in a prolonged campaign ; but it may be held 
that the forces which the States could place in the field would 
substantially exceed any forces which Canada could organise 
without external aid. 

The examination of the strategic conditions of the problem, 
a compatison of the respective populations of the United States 
and Canada, and the consideration of the great matériel 
resources of the former Power and of the splendid American 
system of communications both by land and water, tend to the 
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conclusion that the defence of the land frontier of the Dominion 
is probably the most serious of the responsibilities which the 
military forces of the Empire may be called upon to face. In 
one point only are the conditions of this problem more favour- 
able than those of the defence of the North-West frontier of 
India. India is liable to attack by a European State in which 
the obligation of universal military service is enforced. An 
army the strength of which is limited only by considerations 
of transport and supply would therefore be available for an 
advance against India immediately on declaration of war. On 
the other hand, the military power of the United States resembles 
that of the British Empire in being but imperfectly developed 
in peace time, and its expansion in war would not enly take 
time but would depend on the extent to which the heart of the 
American nation was engaged in the matter at issue and its 
passions aroused. 

African Responsibilities—But in addition to the great charge 
for India and Canada resting upon the military forces of the 
Empire, there are local responsibilities for the defence against 
land attack of the frontiers of our colonies and protectorates 
in West and East Africa, which, although of a minor nature, 
cannot be ignored. As regards these responsibilities, it must 
suffice to say that although the ultimate security of all our 
possessions in those regions will be assured by that attainment 
of sea command which will simultaneously cut off the enemy’s 
local forces from any hope of external assistance and allow of 
the free despatch of reinforcements and supplies to the British 
garrisons, yet in the first phase of a struggle with a maritime 
Power, before our Navy became decisively dominant, those 
garrisons may be required to hold their own against attacks of 
at least equal and possibly superior forces. 


THE PROBLEM OF OFFENCE 


It is obviously impossible to discuss, even in outline, schemes 
of offence, but it is legitimate to make the fact clear that the land 
forces of the Empire may be called upon in the future to 
assume the strategic offensive, as they have been in the past. 
It has been, at times, alleged that the naval and military forces 
of the Crown are maintained purely for defensive purposes, 
and that any suggestion of their offensive employment is an 
infringement of the policy most conducive to the true interests 
of this country. Assertions of this nature show a profound 
misconception of the difference between peace diplomacy and 
war strategy. There is, of course, and should be a close con- 
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nection between the two, but they are by no means identical. It 
is the duty of statesmen who are responsible for shaping and 
deciding the general policy of a nation to master thoroughly 
its strategic position and surroundings. The policy of the 
British Empire has been in the past and will still in the future 
be greatly influenced by the strategic dependency of the 
Mother Country on free oversea communications. The policy 
of Germany is shaped by her strategical situation wedged in 
between two great military powers. The rapid advance of 
Russia in the Far East, resulting in the late war, was due 
to her strategic need of an ice-free port in those regions. 
A prominent factor in the policy of the United States has been 
the comparative freedom of that Power from liability to attack 
by land. Similarly, it is also true that the strategical direction 
of a campaign is often influenced by the policy of the com- 
batant Powers, The Power which deems it necessary to aim 
at the permanent annexation of a hostile State must be pre- 
pared for a prolonged campaign, and will, as a rule, be com- 
pelled to realise that nothing short of the military occupation 
of the whole country will effect its purpose. The Power, on 
the other hand, which desires merely to restore the status quo 
ante bellum, together with the attainment of financial compen- 
sation for the cost of the war, will generally find the defeat of 
its opponent’s field army and the occupation of a portion only 
of his territory sufficient to secure the terms desired. 

Yet, although there is and should be this connection between 
policy and strategy, there is a clear line of demarcation 
between the policy pursued by a State in peace and the con- 
duct of operations in war, and it cannot be too fully recognised 
that however much a State may seek the maintenance of 
friendly relations with all other Powers, and however free it 
may be from desire of aggrandisement, yet if compelled to face 
war in defence of its interests, it would be guilty of quixotic 
folly if it confined its naval and military action to mere 
defence. The main object of all warlike operations is the 
speedy termination of war, and the only certain means of ter- 
minating a war satisfactorily is the decisive defeat of the enemy. 
Success of this nature can rarely, if ever, be attained by defen- 
sive strategy, any more than a prize-fighter can hope to win if 
he refrains from doing more than passively ward off his enemy’s 
blows. The absurdity of ignoring the offensive duties of the 
British land forces is manifested by the history of the principal 
campaigns in which they have been engaged during the last 
half-century. It cannot be alleged against the Government of 
this country that at any time during the last fifty years they 
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have deliberately adopted a policy of conquest, and it may be 
fairly claimed that throughout the whole of that period wars 
were entered on with much reluctance, and solely for the 
defence of British subjects and their interests, or of our allies. 
Yet in almost every case, although the origin of the war was 
purely defensive, the strategy of the campaign has been offen- 
sive. The Crimean campaign, the Abyssinian expedition, the 
Ashanti expeditions (1874 and 1896), the Afghan War (1878), 
the Zulu War (1879), the Egyptian War (1882), the Soudan 
expeditions (1884-5 and 1898) and the South African War 
(1899-1902), all involved military operations of an offensive 
nature ; yet in each case the object of these wars was the pro- 
tection of British lives, British territory, British interests, or 
British allies. Mr. Haldane, in fact, the other day put the 
matter in a nutshell. “In the case of an Empire like ours,” he 
told the House of Commons, ‘defence often meant attack.” 

It is moreover important to bear in mind that, having regard 
to the immense area of the British Empire, the extraordinary 
development of British interests not only in British posses- 
sions but in every part of the globe, the extent to which 
the prosperity of the Empire is dependent on the main- 
tenance of its prestige, and the impossibility of exactly esti- 
mating or even foreseeing sudden dangers with which those 
interests may be menaced, it is impracticabie to forecast 
with any precision the scope of the offensive operations which 
the defence of the Empire as a whole may necessitate. 
In the South African War we were confronted with a definite 
and precise problem, a contest with two small States, the 
strength of whose forces and the nature of whose armament 
were known to us. We were fairly well acquainted with the 
theatre of war, the whole of which had formerly been or was 
still in our possession, and were familiar with the methods of 
fighting adopted by the Boers, who had fought both as our 
allies and as our opponents in previous campaigns. The data 
for an accurate forecast of the force needed to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion were therefore unusually complete. 
Yet not only the responsible authorities, but practically all 
expert opinion, including colonials who had had the best 
opportunities for studying the problem on the spot, under- 
estimated the task, and it became necessary to expand the 
force of 70,000 men originally provided for its accomplishment 
to an army ot nearly a quarter of a million of men, a force 
more than treble, not only the original estimate, but also treble 
the maximum numbers which under the existing military 
system were maintained and organised for oversea expeditionary 
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purposes. The Royal Commission on the South African War 
pointed out, in a passage of their Report which has somewhat 
escaped the attention it merits(paragraph 105), that “the common 
origin of so many defects in this war” was “that, whereas no 
one had ever anticipated the employment abroad of, at the 
outside, more than two army corps and a cavalry division, a 
force of very much larger dimensions and constituted in a very 
different way of the most heterogeneous elements was in point 
of fact called into existence.” 

It may perhaps, however, be contended that the South 
African campaign was an extraordinary emergency which is 
unlikely to occur again; that, except in a struggle with a maritime 
Power, military operations of an offensive character will in 
future be limited to the class of contests generally known as 
‘small wars,” and that in a war with a maritime Power the 
attainment of sea command will be decisive, and will, ser se, 
terminate hostilities in a satisfactory manner. 

As regards the first and second of these objections, it is 
sufficient to remark again that no human mind can accurately 
forecast the contingencies to which a great Empire is liable 
whose possessions and interests encircle the globe. The history 
of all campaigns verifies the truth of Thucydides’ observation : 
(i. 22) tora yap méAEuog éwt pnroig xwpet (“War is the last 
thing in the world to run according to programme”). The 
unexpected happened in South Africa and in many another 
war, and will happen again. If the land forces of the Empire 
be organised to meet only the bare estimate of probable 
requirements based on an examination of a single contingency, 
there is grave danger that either the forecast will prove under 
the mark, or that unforeseen contingencies will arise presenting 
heavier liabilities. 

A reasonably safe standard has been fixed for the navy, z.e., 
a strength equal to coping with the combined fleets of the two 
next greatest maritime Powers. In adhering to this standard 
we are, moreover, working on an assured basis. Ships of war 
cannot be built, nor naval bases with docks and large reserves 
created in a day. Subject therefore only to that element of 
fallibility which cannot be eliminated from human calculation, 
we have a reasonable assurance of security on the seas, unless 
more than two maritime Powers combine against us. 

But in dealing with land forces we are in a different position. 
An army can be improvised or at least expanded during the 
opening phases of a war in a manner which is impossible for a 
fleet; moreover, the standard for offence which we hve 
hitherto accepted in organising only a very small proportion of 
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our land forces for service across the seas is ludicrously small 
compared with the strength of the armies of other great 
Powers. 

These facts alone give strong grounds for pleading that to 
meet unforeseen contingencies the standard fixed for the striking 
power of the land forces should leave a margin over and above 
the estimate of probable requirements made after examination 
of particular contingencies, 

The case of war with a maritime Power remains for 
discussion. 

It will be readily admitted that for the British Empire, the 
prosperity of which is dependent on sea-borne trade, it is 
desirable that a great war should be brought to as speedy a 
termination as possible. A long-dragged-out struggle would 
both enhance the cost of living in this country and lessen the 
demand for labour ; the war would press hardly on the labour- 
ing and artisan classes, and thus tend to produce a dangerous 
discontent which might necessitate the acceptance of peace on 
terms injurious to national or to Imperial interests. It will be 
expedient therefore that full advantage should be taken of the 
wave of military enthusiasm and patriotism which at the com- 
mencement of a struggle would undoubtedly pass through the 
Empire, and that the enemy should be brought to his knees by 
hard and rapid blows before the force of that enthusiasm 
has sensibly diminished. 

In saying this it is not suggested that, if there were any 
danger of Englishmen losing their national freedom, all classes 
would not be true to their race and fight stubbornly to the last. 
But war may break out through some frontier dispute or some 
intricate question of foreign diplomacy, imperfectly understood 
by the people, and yet involving the honour or interests of the 
Empire. History unfortunately shows that in all communities 
whose administrative Government is dependent on the party 
system, there will not be lacking in a war of this character 
men to preach that their own country is in the wrong and the 
enemy in the right. In a prolonged campaign, entailing 
distress and suffering on the masses, this teaching would in 
time carry weight, unless the national existence were at stake, 
and might force the Government of the day to make conces- 
sions very detrimental to the future prosperity of the Empire. 

Assuming, however, the acceptance of the truth of these con- 
siderations, the question arises whether naval victories will 
alone suffice to terminate speedily a war between Great Britain 
and one or more maritime Powers. It is agreed by all that the 
attainment of sea command will be essential, and that its loss 
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would entail final and absolute disaster to this country. But 
does this doctrine equally apply to other Powers? The 
vital importance of sea command to the British Empire is due 
to the reliance of the United Kingdom upon external sources 
for food-supplies, to the dependence of the trade of the whole 
Empire upon free sea communications, and to the geographical 
circumstances of the Empire owing to which the loss of sea 
command would involve strategical, political, and economic 
dislocation. But to no Continental Power is sea command 
essential to this extent. No other State except Great Britain 
could be starved out if invested from the sea. The oversea 
possessions of no other Power are of such political and strate- 
gical importance that their temporary severance from the Mother 
Country would be a vital blow. The loss of sea trade would 
no doubt be a serious matter to several of the Continental 
Powers ; but the loss would not be unbearable. The essentials 
of national existence would still be theirs; they could still 
fight on. 

Considerations of this nature indicate that although a domi- 
nant Navy would bea vital weapon of offence in the hands of an 
enemy of England, yet in England’s own hands in a war against 
a Continental nation sea power cannot be reckoned more than 
an essential weapon of defence; and, although we are absolutely 
dependent on the Navy for the continuance of those conditions 
which are necessary to our nationa] existence, yet the Navy by 
itself is incapable of inflicting any blow which will penetrate a 
vital place in our enemy’s armour. We may drive his fleets 
off the seas, or capture and destroy them ; but his food-supply 
will remain practically undiminished, his trade will only be 
partially affected, and his national prestige will be but slightly 
impaired. 

These conclusions are not mere theory, but are borne out 
by the history of our past contests with maritime Powers, 
The Seven Years War (1756-1763), although primarily due 
to a secret intrigue between Austria and France for the over- 
throw of Frederic the Great, became the decisive struggle for 
Colonial and Indian Empire between France and Great Britain. 
The outbreak of that war coincided with a crisis both in Asia 
and America. In North America the French colonists had 
planned to connect their settlements in Canada and Louisiana 
by a chain of posts running from Niagara to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and thus to secure for France the whole hinterland 
of the English Colonies. In India the keen intellect of the 
great French Governor Dupleix foresaw that an empire was at 
stake and was straining every nerve to secure the prize for his 
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sovereign. There is no room here to follow out the details of 
the struggle which ensued, but the main features demonstrate 
forcibly the general lines on which a contest between two 
maritime Powers has to be fought. Indecision at sea in the 
first year of the war entailed the loss of Minorca and the con- 
demnation of Admiral Byng; but two years later Hawke’s 
great victory in Quiberon Bay crippled the naval power of 
France and assured sea command. The oceans of the world 
became thus secure lines of communications for the British land 
forces, and enabled an offensive campaign to be waged in every 
quarter of the globe. The Navy sowed; the Army, assisted by 
the Navy, reaped ; and the harvest thus gathered in was no less 
than the possession of India, of practically all North America 
except Louisiana, and of all French islands in the West Indies. 
Spain also, which had joined France in 1761, ceded at the 
Treaty of Paris the rich province of Florida in exchange for 
Havana, which had been captured by a brilliant expedition in 
1762. The Empire which was thus won by our ancestors 
would have eluded the grasp even of the great Pitt, had not 
his genius perceived the true vé/es of the naval and military 
services. Neither Navy nor Army, however efficient or how- 
ever strong, could have alone attained these vast results ; they 
were possible enly as the joint achievement of the two services. 

The American War of Independence illustrated another 
aspect of the truth that a Colonial Empire depends on the 
success not of one, but of both the fighting services. The 
results of the land fighting varied and the balance of the issue 
was doubtful, until France, Spain and Holland threw in their 
lot against England. Under these conditions the British navy 
was not strong enough to retain sea command, and the entrance 
of a French fleet into the Chesapeake in 1781 rendered hope- 
less the position of the English army opposing Washington. 
Cornwallis’s surrender in 1781 was the decisive point of the 
war and resulted in the independence of the United States 
being acknowledged by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). It is, 
no doubt, open to question whether even definite sea supremacy 
would have enabled Great Britain to subdue the insurgent 
colonies, but it is evident that the lack of it made the attempt 
impossible, 

In the war against the French Republic the series of brilliant 
naval actions culminating in the victories of the Nile and 
Copenhagen not only saved Great Britain from invasion but 
perhaps for a time delayed indirectly the French career of 
continental conquest. Yet the victory of the Nile did not 
suffice of itself to free Egypt, and it was not until three years 
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later that the French army was thrust out of that country by 
Abercromby’s expeditionary force. 

The facts of the final great struggle, which, commencing in 
1803, when Napoleon attained absolute authority in France, 
lasted (with a brief interlude) until his overthrow at Waterloo, 
are still more noteworthy and instructive. Trafalgar destroyed 
absolutely the French navy, and established definitely the sea 
supremacy of Great Britain. But Trafalgar, far from bringing 
Napoleon to his knees, failed even to check his aggrandisement, 
and the French Empire in fact reached its zenith some time 
after that supreme naval victory. Yet it was Trafalgar which 
relieved Great Britain of the nightmare of a French invasion ; 
it was Trafalgar which rendered possible the offensive strokes 
against Napoleon in the Spanish Peninsula and the decisive 
blow of Waterloo. The fruits of the greatest of Nelson’s 
victories were thus slowly but surely brought to maturity by 
these land campaigns, and were finally reaped by the Army on 
the slopes of Mt. St. Jean. 

It may perhaps be asked whether, having once attained sea 
command, there was any need for this country to undertake 
costly land operations with a view to hastening the termination 
of the war. Could she not have afforded to remain aloof, 
indifferent to the duration of the struggle? The reply must 
be in the negative, for, notwithstanding the attainment of sea 
command, our sea trade continued to suffer severely from the 
enemy’s privateers. Lloyd’s Lists show that, for the two years 
after Trafalgar, there was an actual increase in the number of 
British ships captured by the French. Brest was at this time 
closely blockaded, and the minor harbours and ports of the 
French coasts watched by a large number of British men-of-war; 
yet our merchant vessels were captured in the Channel, even 
in the sight of England, and at Dover in 1810 signals were 
hoisted daily to indicate that the enemy’s privateers were in 
sight. Indeed, Mr. Danson, an authority on marine insurance, 
points out in his work, Our Next War, that “ after 1805 we had 
hardly left an enemy’s ship afloat excepting privateers, the 
skulking débris of defeated navies ; yet we were being plundered 
at sea to an extent which, all told, was probably not much 
short of ro per cent. upon everything we put afloat.” Apart, 
moreover, from losses by capture, the average war risk 
insurance of 5 per cent. paid by shipowners during the 
Napoleonic wars represented an annual tax, on the existing 
trade, of £1,561,000. Insurance at this rate of the export and 
import trade of this country for the year 1900 would represent 
a tax of about {£44,000,000 sterling. The total average 
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annual loss to the shipping trade during the years of the 
Napoleonic wars was, therefore, 10 per cent. actual losses, 
viz.. £3,000,000, plus 5 per cent. war insurance, viz., 
£1,500,000; a total of 44,500,000. The total annual loss 
to the sea-borne trade at the present time at similar rates 
would amount to over £130,000,000 sterling. 

These figures demonstrate the grave damage which the trade 
of a maritime Power may suffer from a long dragged-out war, 
even after sea command is attained, and indicate the necessity 
of adopting other measures to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion. 

The war between Russia and Japan has set forth very 
plainly many lessons as to the relative duties of the naval and 
military forces of an insular Power. The most prominent 
of all amongst these lessons is the importance of co-opera- 
tion between the two services. The primary objective for 
Japan was the destruction of the Russian fleet in the Far East 
before its reinforcement from the Baltic could be effected. 
This task would have been impossible for the Japanese 
navy, had not the army been able to land sufficient forces in 
the Liao-tung peninsula to drive the Russian field army north- 
ward and to attack from the land side and capture the Naval 
base of Port Arthur. This method of dealing with a weaker 
fleet, which has taken refuge under the guns of a fortress too 
strong for assault from the sea, warrants the suggestion that not 
only is an effective army needed by a maritime Power as a 
weapon of offence after the attainment of sea command, but 
that complete sea command itself may prove difficult of attain- 
ment unless the land forces actively assist the fleet in the 
struggle for maritime supremacy. 

The lessons, therefore, of the recent campaign in the Far 
East, and the history of past wars, point to the conclusion that 
the scope of the strategical duties of the land forces of the 
British Empire, both in their defensive and offensive aspect, 
is at the present moment being dangerously under-estimated in 
the public mind. 

Finally, it is foolish to ignore that, though an entente cordiale 
tends to the preservation of peace, it carries with it certain 
liabilities, and may conceivably compel us to choose between 
participation in a continental war of the first magnitude, or 
the desertion of our friends in the hour of danger. If we 
reject the latter course as incompatible with, not only our 
good name, but the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe, then let the nation remember in time that in such a 
struggle a fleet would be but an auxiliary, and would be 
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incapable, without an adequate army, of rendering the 
assistance our ally would need. 

It is written indeed very plainly in the pages of history that 
this great Empire of ours has been won neither by the Navy 
nor by the Army single-handed, but by the joint and loyal 
co-operation of the two working together for a common object. 
The all-important part which the Navy played in its development 
was for long imperfectly comprehended by the nation, but its 
revelation by writers such as Captain Mahan has swung the 
pendulum to the other extreme and has tended for the moment 
to divert public attention from the no less vital vé/e of the land 
forces. Each service is however the true complement of the 
other, and the continued existence of the Empire can only be 
assured by the maintenance of both at the standard requisite to 
meet their several responsibilities. It is a delusion, therefore, 
to imagine that weakness or inefficiency in one service can be 
made good by strength in the other. A National Army is as 
essential to our national security as a Navy of the two-Power 
standard. 

STRATEGIST. 


GERMANY’S HUNGER FOR MOROCCAN 
COALING-STATIONS 


THE further the negotiations between France and Germany on 
the question of Morocco proceed, the clearer becomes the cer- 
tainty as to the true purpose of German diplomacy. At the outset 
it might reasonably have been supposed that Germany’s conduct 
was dictated solely by the wish to force England to abandon 
France and thus destroy the Entente Cordiale which must impede 
the execution of German plans against England. But though this 
purpose was unquestionably at one time entertained, it would 
seem that German statesmen now realise that the time is not yet 
ripe for such an achievement, and that more favourable occasions 
must be awaited. On the other hand, whether France remains 
the friend of England or passes once more under the influence of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, German naval policy urgently demands the 
acquisition of a coaling-station on the Central Atlantic, and the 
only quarter in which such a station can be found is the seaboard 
of Morocco. Whatever the issue of the Conference at Algeciras, 
the need will remain, and efforts will certainly be made sooner 
or later—if Germany yields for the moment—to obtain such a 
station, in return for the surrender of the vague and irritating 
rights which German diplomacy has now acquired in Morocco. 
Germany will await a favourable opportunity, and use it. 

To induce France to consent to a German control of part of 
Morocco a strenuous resistance to all French claims has been 
offered by the German delegates at the Conference. The price 
which France is required to pay to get rid of this opposition has 
long been fixed. That England might be ready to consent to such 
a course on the part of her friend, German demonstrations of 
friendship to this country have been assiduously organised, and 
have apparently convinced Lord Avebury and many other very 
well-meaning persons of the perfect good-will of the German 
Government. 

For the German plans to succeed in the near future it was 
necessary from the first that the police of Morocco should not 
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be organised and controlled by France, or by France and 
some other Power of Francophile tendencies. Hence the 
German opposition to the suggested Franco-Spanish organisa- 
tion of the police. So far back as the summer of 1905, Germany 
hinted to the French Government, before the Conference had 
been accepted, that her price of acquiescence in the demands 
of France was the control of the Moroccan port by German 
police. This suggestion merely embodied the policy of the Pan- 
Germans, to whose writings we must go if we seek to ascertain the 
secret purposes of German diplomacy. For the Pan-Germans, 
though always disclaimed and repudiated by the official world in 
Berlin, are always followed by it. They make smooth the way and 
secure public support for the;German Government, by marching 
some years ahead of it. It is an instructive fact that for the last 
five years the Pan-Germans have been turning special attention 
to Morocco, that their writers have claimed the Atlantic seaboard 
of that country as Germany’s by right, and that their views have 
been emphasised by so eminent an authorityias Professor Fischer, 
who has openly named Mogador as the port which must be given 
to Germany. The moment the text of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention was published, the Pan-Germans fastened on the point 
that it would prevent the acquisition by Germany of a Moorish 
coaling-station, and though Count Bilow ridiculed their com- 
plaints in the Reichstag in 1904, at the very first opportunity he 
acted upon them, after making an attempt to obtain a naval depot 
at Madeira. Within the past few months it has become known 
to the British Government that Germany desires Mogador or 
Casablanca, and the suggestion has been advanced in at least two 
British newspapers, clearly as the result of more or less direct 
German inspiration, that to quiet her, she should be granted this 
place. 

It is important, whatever may be the decision reached, to 
understand the situation clearly. The demand of Germany is not 
in its nature monstrous or unjust, for there is no inherent reason 
why a people ot 60,000,000, with a fast growing commerce and a 
rapidly expanding shipping, should not:have coaling-stations on 
the great waterways, when such can be obtained without doing 
violence to any civilised State. But it is Germany’s and Europe’s 
misfortune that a demand, in which there is nothing inherently 
wicked from a German point of view, must be refused because of 
deeper European interests. Germany is too strong as she exists 
to-day ; it is her military ascendency, coupledwith the temporary 
eclipse of the Russian Power through the disasters in the Far East 
that has upset the balance of power and caused the recent period 
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of intense friction with France. If she were given a new position 
on the Central Atlantic, her growing Navy, which has at its back, 
what the British Navy has not, a great army, would make her a 
peril for the whole world. The naval strength of England is rela- 
tively diminishing, but in its time it has been bitterly attacked as 
a menace to the Continent, and this though the British people 
without an army have for the last three generations been power- 
less for offence against the great world States. 

A German naval base on the Morocco seaboard would be all 
the more dangerous because it would link up the Mediterranean 
with the North Sea and stand between them. At no distant date, 
unless she is beaten back in a great war, Germany will be at 
Trieste and will have a seaboard on the Adriatic. She will then 
stand in a far stronger position than France ever held in the past, 
even in the hey-day of French naval development. In esti- 
mating her strength, the influence which she exerts over the 
Sultan and Turkey must not be dismissed from view. This is 
conjectural politics, it may be said, but those who raise that 
objection should remember the simple truth, “ gouverner, c’est 
prévoir,” and that in considering the British attitude on such a 
question as this naval and military policy must take into account 
not only present conditions but also future probabilities, if fatal 
errors are not to be committed. 

In planning the naval campaign for Mr. W. Le Queux’s story of 
invasion at present appearing in the Daily Mail, | had to put 
myself, so far as a humble individual can, in the position of the 
German General Staff, and to look at this question entirely from 
the German standpoint. Now it cannot be denied that the diff- 
culty of working out a successful campaign against England is 
great, so long as Germany has no naval base in the Central 
Atlantic. The want of such a base limits the possible moves of 
her fleet in the most remarkable degree, and to the same extent 
simplifies the work of the British Admiralty. Her fleet, for 
example, could not steam down Channel supposing it had dealt 
a heavy blow at the existing British Channel fleet, because there 
is no point at which it could count with any certainty upon being 
able to coal. It, therefore, could not hope to crush the British 
fleets in detail. What applies as against the British fleet is to 
some extent true when we consider a naval war between France 
and Germany, though the strength of Germany at sea is fast 
becoming such as to render the naval position of France difficult 
against her great neighbour and rival. While the want of a naval 
base within what I may call “battleship radius” of the North 
Sea must hamper the German navy in the war of squadrons, it 
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will be even more felt in planning the attack upon British com- 
merce. England is interposed between the existing German ports 
and the great trade routes, but the geographical conditions would 
be altogether transformed if a new Kiaochau could be acquired 
on the Morocco coast. 

To illustrate this point, I have prepared a map showing the 
distances from Mogador to the important strategic positions on 
the Atlantic. It should be remarked that the conditions are, for 
all practical purposes, the same whether we take Mogador or 
Casablanca as the new Kiaochau. The distance between the two 
places is only about a hundred miles, and strategically their 
advantages are the same. At both points practically everything 
would have to be created. Fortifications would have to be 
erected; moles and breakwaters built; docks excavated; but 
that either port can be transformed into a satisfactory naval base, 
given five or ten years and the expenditure of some millions, 
cannot for amoment be disputed. The policy of Germany in these 
matters is not the haphazard, uncertain policy of England. She 
does not one day decide to make a naval base at Rosyth, and the 
next minute determine that no great naval base is there needed. 
She does not build fortifications at Wei-hai-wei, and a few months 
later discover that it is only suitable for a second-rate “ watering- 
place.” She is not moved by sentimental impulses, or by the 
wish of governments to cut down the outlay upon national 
defence, in order to bestow “ free’ food and other advantages 
upon a hungry electorate. Her General Staff have never allowed 
themselves to be deceived by the hasty generalisations drawn in 
England from the fate of Port Arthur, as to the uselessness of all 
fortifications. If Germany acquires a Moorish port, it will be 
fortified regardless of expense ; it will be fortified as Port Arthur 
should have been, but was not; and it will become impregnable 
to England with her tiny army and her nation utterly untrained 
for war and ignorant of the sacrifices which war demands and 
imposes. The steady purpose, the careful thinking, the cautious 
generalisation from events are points on which England must 
imitate Germany if our Empire is to survive the present century. 
As yet we have not imitated her and show no sign of doing so. 

The acquisition of a Moorish port would give Germany a base 
only 1700 or so miles from Wilhelmshaven, by the Channel route. 
The modern battleship of the German type, excepting the five 
ships of the Kaiser class, is good for about 3000 miles at fifteen 
knots and 4500 at ten. The Kaisers can only do about two-thirds 
the above distance, while the newest German battleships, building 
in reply to the Dreadnought, will be able to cover 4000 miles at 
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fifteen, and 7000 at ten knots. The nearest point on the Atlantic 
at present in German hands is Togoland, which is 4400 miles 
from Wilhelmshaven, and consequently out of reach, as an 
admiral cannot cut his calculations too fine. Mogador, how- 
ever, or Casablanca in German hands would bridge the gap, and 
give Germany a series of coaling-stations and colonies, linking 
up her possessions in Europe with the Indian Ocean. The dis- 
tances on the Cape route would be as follows for her ; 


Wilhelmshaven to Mogador . ‘ ; . . 1750 miles 
Mogador to Togoland ; ; , g . 2700 4, 
Togoland to Kamarun ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « 850 » 
Kamarun to South-West Africa P 5 - 2650 4, 
South-West Africa to Kilwa (German East wud 3200 4 
Kilwa to Aden . : : ; ‘ « 4950 » 


It will be seen that with a Moorish port in her possession, 
Germany would have no difficulty in time of war in moving a 
naval force to the Middle East, or even to the Far East, since she 
would certainly demand of Holland and France, supposing they 
were neutral, the same facilities which were granted to Admiral 
Rojdestvensky, and enforce her demand, in the event of any 
opposition, with something stronger than mere words. Thus in 
a sense Morocco is the key to the structure of World-Empire 
which Germany is so patiently and quietly building. 

At the same time, an examination of the map will show how 
seriously the United States is interested in the Morocco question. 
At Mogador or Casablanca Germany would be within easy reach 
of South America. The distances from the nearest point on the 
Venezuelan and Brazilian seaboard are marked, and it can easily 
be calculated that they are well within the radius of the modern 
German battleships, while tne German armoured cruisers are still 
better able to accomplish such a voyage. Mogador or Casablanca, 
in fact, would give Germany just the “ jumping-off place” which 
she wants for enterprises directed, not only against England, but 
also against South America. 

All the great British trade routes pass within easy steam of 
Mogador. The Mediterranean trade and the trade vid the Suez 
Canal to and from the Far East, India, and Australia, must 
approach within 320 miles of that port. The value of this trade 
is approximately £180,000,000, evenly divided between exports and 
imports. After passing through the Straits, the British steamers 
carrying this £180,000,000 worth of goods must proceed up the 
Atlantic for a thousand miles, always within reach of the German 
cruisers. There would be no possibility of diverting the trade 
so as to lessen the risks in time of war, for even if all freight from 
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or to the Far East, Australia, and India were sent by the Cape route, 
the conditions would be almost, if not quite, as bad. The existing 
Cape route passes down the west coast of Africa,on which Mogador 
lies, within a few hundred miles of that place. The trade which 
now follows the Cape route may be estimated at a total of 
£130,000,000 annually, of which £70,000,000 are British ex- 
ports, and the remaining {60,000,000 imports. Included in the 
imports are wheat- and food-supplies of all kinds from India 
and Australia. 

The route to the West Indies, South America, and the Pacific, 
regions with which we do an increasing trade, passes at the 
Azores within g50miles of Mogador. The value of the trade using 
it is £45,000,000 of exports, and £70,000,000 of imports. Even if 
it were deflected from the existing routes, it could be assailed at 
the points where it enters the Channel or passes to the north of 
Ireland. The first of these points is distant 1300 miles from 
Mogador ; the second about 1600 miles. Cruisers acting from 
Mogador could thus co-operate with cruisers moving from 
Wilhelmshaven and the Baltic, and would have two distinct lines 
of retreat in the direction of Germany open—the first by the Skaw 
into the Baltic; the second to the German North Sea littoral. 
The same conditions exist with regard to our great North Atlantic 
trade, though here it is mainly a question of imports. The value 
of the commerce proceeding along the North Atlantic routes is 
£170,000,000, of which £140,000,000 is imports into England, 
and the balance British exports. The imports include such vital 
materials as the raw cotton for Lancashire and a great deal of 
wheat. 

The problem of defending British commerce would become 
far more difficult with Germany firmly established on the 
Morocco coast. At present, the Admiralty appear to have adopted 
a policy of leaving commerce to defend itself—a policy which 
may have grave consequences in the event of war. In the current 
estimates, for example, not a single cruiser appears amongst the 
ships of the new programme, and in 1905 and 1904 /we only laid 
down three in cach year, though something like 50 of the older 
cruisers were removed from the effective list and dismantled. 
The basis of this new policy, which has nothing in history to 
support it, seems to be the fact that an understanding has 
been reached with France, so that her hostility is no longer to 
be feared, and that, except France, no Foreign Power at present 
possesses good naval bases on the Atlantic. But if Germany is 
permitted to worm her way in, the very foundation of this policy 
collapses, and it will become more necessary than ever for 
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England to build powerful cruisers, and to maintain them in the 
neighbourhood of Mogador. We should also have to place a 
strong squadron to the south of Mogador, at Sierra Leone, where 
the climatic conditions are of the very worst, since there would be 
the risk of the German ships otherwise directing an attack upon 
the unprotected British coaling-stations and ill-defended ports on 
or in the Southern Atlantic and Indian Oceans. From one of 
these stations, St. Helena, the British Government has just 
decided to withdraw the tiny garrison on grounds which it is 
difficult to understand. 

From the British standpoint, the results! of a German 
occupation of a Morocco port might be summed up thus: 

(1) Enormously increased danger to British commerce in time 
of war. 

(2) The provision of alternative moves, which may be difficult 
to meet and defeat in the war of squadrons, for the German 
battle-fleet. 

(3) The linking up of the German possessions in the Indian 
Ocean with German territory in Europe, 

As against this it may be said that the German Navy would be 
divided, with the British fleet lying between its two halves. Such 
an idea, though there is evidence to show that it is entertained by 
some at least of those in authority in the Liberal party, is fallacious. 
German strategy will be at sea what it has been on land, inspired 
by forethought, by sound judgment, and by existing strategical 
conditions. The German Admiralty will never make the mistake 
of dividing the fighting force of its fleet, though it might, and 
probably would, station a powerful division of cruisers at Mogador 
if that port were in Germany’s possession, the more soas from it 
a most effective attack could be directed upon the British food- 
supply. Our complete dependence upon the sea would compel 
us to station near Mogador at least double the German force of 
ships, and thus divert from the main British objective—the defeat 
and destruction of the enemy’s battle-fleet—a much larger number 
of ships. 

From the French standpoint, the presence of Germany on the 
Morocco coast would be even more undesirable. As the Figaro 
has said with absolute truth any point in German handsor under 
German influence would be a “sally-port for unwelcome sur- 
prises,” and a centre of anti-French influence and agitation. 
France has already surrendered very much for the sake of a quiet 
life, but if she concedes this, then her influence in Morocco is 
practically at an end. She went to the Conference with an 
assurance from Germany that her peculiar position would be 
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recognised by German diplomacy, and would meet with all pos- 
sible consideration. Instead of that, the French proposals have 
at every turn been bitterly opposed by Germany, with open hints 
that persistence in them means war. France has yielded on the 
question of the police, first admitting Spain as her coadjutor, and 
then accepting the supervision of an Inspector-General, appointed 
by a third Power. She has yielded on the bank question, and is 
now accepting an allotment of only three-fifteenths of the capital, 
while the bank is to be under the supervision of an international 
board—another galling restriction. On two of the really vital 
points she has given way, but all her great interests must compel 
her to resist to the least German control, however disguised, at one 
of the Morocco ports. Yet even if the Conference ends with the 
rejection of the German project, the danger will not have passed. 
In the blunt words of a French correspondent, “Germany wants 
Casablanca, and means to have it,” while she is also determined 
to embarrass France to the utmost, and to make the very most 
of her own military ascendency. 

The Morocco question and the proceedings of the Conference 
have once more illustrated the danger of England’s military 
weakness. It is an unfortunate fact that the state of our army 
is such that we cannot give France the assistance which she really 
needs. At the best we could land four or five army corps, by 
calling up the bulk of the reserves, and improvising new divisions 
and brigades. Those army corps could not be thrown into the 
scale for some weeks. Yet, far from strengthening the army, the 
present British War Winister, of whom so much was hoped, is 
actually proposing to cut it down. His schemes of reform are 
of a nature to surprise trained military opinion. Nothing more 
astonishing than his suggestion of local armies organised and 
equipped by the local authorities has yet been heard ; while his 
one dominating idea seems to be the avoidance of individual 
sacrifice for the citizen. Training is to be made easier than ever 
for the volunteer ; the shirker, as heretofore, is to get off scot 
free. The least far-seeing man can see that there is to-day real 
danger that the flank of our naval position may be turned by the 
commanding strength of the German army on land. That is to 
say, the pressure which Germany can apply to her neighbours on 
land may be utilised to secure coaling-stations in distant waters, 
or bases in the North Sea for action against England, and England 
is powerless to counteract such pressure. Her Navy cannot affect 
the military preponderance of the German army. Sea power has 
its definite limitations, and the ‘‘ Blue Water School” which is at 
present in power at home is ignoring the fact. The reorganisa- 
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tion of the British army on a basis which would enable it to meet 
modern needs would have been a proof to France that England 
is in real earnest, and would have responded to the urgent 
appeals of Japan, whose Government is known to view our 
military condition with grave anxiety. 

Far, however, from taking any such step, the present Ministry 
is living in the clouds. Its official journals, the Zribune for 
example, are demanding that the Navy as well as the army shall 
be cut down, thus placing the wealth of England, if any remain 
by the time that this process has been accomplished, at the mercy 
of the armed forces of the Continent. Mr. Courtney is urging 
England to set an example by disarming, as she set an example 
by abandoning tariffs. Such advice must carry consternation to 
our friends, and more than ever convince our foes that we are a 
degenerate people. If seriously carried out, it would in two years 
wreck all our alliances and understandings, and leave England in 
a hopeless position of isolation, weak at sea, defenceless on land, 
the China of Europe, a nation without patriotism and without 
the higher form of public spirit. Such a people must be ready 
to surrender Empire and commercial position, since no weak 
State can long retain a great shipping trade. The modern 
Radical would have his country in the twentieth century repeat 
the tragic history of seventeenth-century Holland. 


H. W. WILSON. 


OUR “INSOLVENT” STAGE 


Not long ago Mr. Henry Arthur Jones was moved by the spirit 
of an American reporter to make some pertinent, if impolitic, 
remarks about the English stage: and the pother ensuing was 
considerable. Still no serious controversial damage was done ; 
for the storm, like Nero’s thunder, was shortlived, and all was 
rapidly forgotten. But now the confession of bankruptcy reaches 
us from across the footlights, and we are compelled to listen, 

“ Business,” the profession tells us, is bad ; good plays are 
rare, good actresses are rare, theatre’ rents are exorbitant, and 
there are too many theatres, too many demands on the actor’s 
resources, too many imponderabilia to permit of success, And 
by success is understood, of course, pecuniary profit. 

To all who delight in the stage, who find in it not only a source 
of visual and intellectual pleasure, but a stimulus to thought, 
an educational influence, such a confession is a harrowing 
reflection. Wistfully one’s thoughts revert to another great 
Imperial epoch, three hundred years ago and more—the lustrous 
age of Queen Elizabeth ; when our sailors ruled the seas, and 
the genius of Shakespeare, like a Colossus, stood astride the 
world. Roving buccaneers then, we were great poets, artists, 
thinkers too. Howcan it be in this still greater era of Empire 
and Dominion that our inspiration is still, and our stage 
insolvent? And well may we ask! Did not England lay the 
foundations of the drama for all time and for all peoples? Did 
not the English drama flourish unrivalled long before the French 
took their cue from Spain, and at a time when the German lan- 
guage was in process of formation? It is a strange thought. 
We revealed to modern Europe the poetry of drama, the epic 
of the stage. We taught the world to act, and to-day we cast 
mournfully about in search of plays and players and bemoan 
our insolvency. The profession has said it. It must be so. 
Our modern stage is “ insolvent.” 

And, frankly, the profession would seem to be right. Look- 
ing around we see an inordinate number of farcical ‘“ impres- 
sions” with dance and song, many of them, indeed, with little 
song and less dance, whose standard of wit and mirth is 
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that of the music-hall; a series of English adaptations of French 
and German plays, invertebrate for the most part with the pith 
and marrow of their substance extracted ; here and there a 
successful English play, and the spectacle play of pomp and 
pageantry. To put it bluntly: our modern stage is a “ face 
without a heart.” The art of our modern theatre has become 
artificial, its artificiality an art. Instead of plays we get play- 
ing; instead of true emotional acting we get “artistry,” 
“ virtuosity,” ‘“ funambulism,” and pyrotechnics, anything 
and everything but the soul of genial interpretation ; and instead 
of dramaticliterature we get liquorice and sugar-candy. Between 
pantaloonery, which we understand as no other people and do 
admirably, and scenic splendour there is no happy mean. For, 
honestly it cannot be pretended that the musical burlesque, 
good as it frequently is, represents an art, 

Inimitable in their respective ways as are Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, Mr. Seymour Hicks, and others, it cannot be 
maintained that their frolics and gambols constitute serious 
acting ; or that the plays in which they appear, and which they 
not infrequently create, figuratively and actually, enhance the 
prestige of the national stage. And even these latterly would 
seem somewhat soulless productions. There is neither method 
nor madness about Lady Madcap. What was the Blue 
Moon without the personality of Mr. Willie Edouin? Or The 
Catch of the Season without the Gibson Girls, who have been 
adjudicated in a court of law to be not “actresses.” And was 
the Spring Chicken the “ gamer” for the extraction of its French 
merrythought? But no need to continue, These kind of 
productions are frequently good of their kind, and of course 
these remarks do not apply to such a delightful piece as The 
Little Michus. 

The old English bent of fun and humour runs rampant, 
The music is tuneful and occasionally excellent, And our 
English stage girls are unquestionably “ divinely tall and most 
divinely fair.” Such plays amuse us and delight the senses, and 
the melodies make pleasant lancers and waltzes for the barrel- 
organ and the ball-room. And that is about all that can be 
said for them. 

To turn to the other side, where there is mettle more attractive 
—to the spectacle play, all gold and purple. And here colour, 
scenery, pageantry, effect are all to all. As Nero says to his 
mother : “ You jar the scheme of colour—mar the effect!” And 
when we leave that monster of lasciviousness trolling out wild 
staves of madness while Rome lies burning at his feet, we come 
away with a feeling as if we had ourselves participated in his 
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purple orgies : had ourselves gone mad. Not until the morgue 
of the damp London night air has restored us to reason can we 
think of the play, of the writer of it, or of any other personality 
save that of Nero. Dimly we grow conscious of a rather fine 
piece of acting on the part of Mrs. Tree, of the jarring and silly 
anachronistic stage death of Poppzea; and certain lines haunt 
the imagination. For the feast of colour had intoxicated our: 
perception. We saw, but we heard little. Yet in Haméet and 
Othello we both see and hear, Faust is no more than Mephis- 
topheles, Mephistopheles than Gretchen. But Nerois all. He 
is cycle and epicycle, the sun and the whole planetary system. 
We have no time to think. Colour succeeds colour, like a 
kaleidoscope. Our senses become obfuscated in the mirage of 
sensuous pageantry unrolled before our eyes. Nero’s toga, 
Nero’s white horses ; his jewellery, his leer and lyre, his quiddi- 
ties, conceits, vanities, and gawds are all that remain in the mind’s 
eye! Mad, sensuous, sentimental, histrionic Nero, he is almost 
sympathetic! This is the perfection of the spectacle drama. 
Drury Lane and the Alhambra ballets do not surpass it in colour, 
in magnificence, in scenery, or stage decoration. It is the 
summit of theatrical decorative art. But is it true dramatic art ? 
Those insidious silences when we gaze rapturously on 
beautiful limelight effects—the glowing dawn, the setting 
sun, the creeping gloom, with not a soul on the stage and 
incidental music to enforce the theme ; we may enjoy them 
as we enjoy the colour of a Titian or a Rubens, but it is the art 
of the show-room, not of the actor. What notional stage- 
craft is this that we see yet hear not? As the Times 
(March 2) well said: “Nero is not a drama; it is only a 
series of opportunities for the eloquence of the poet and the 
art of the scene-painter.’” Condemnation could hardly go 
further. By this scenic “artistry” the illusion of the stage, 
which is the essence of drama, is destroyed, and we have the 
realism of lamp-light photography in its place. As a play 
Nero has neither literary balance, nor dramatic sequence, nor 
climax. It is acompilation of revolving pictures, designed and 
ordained not like Macbeth, or Faust, Cyrano de Bergerac, Die 
Versunkene Glocke, the great Spanish plays, or even Sardou’s 
heroics to elaborate a theme, an idea, or a plot, but for the 
sole purpose of imparting poetic lustre to the part of one 
player. The ‘embattled ” oysters, mullets, peacocks, and 
tongues of nightingales—they are all cooked for Nero ; and 
no tongue is more dramatically silent than that of the poet 
chef, who, as facetious Mr. Hicks has it in his Bath Bun beauty 
show, has written a gorgeous “ pantomime ” for Mr. Tree. 
None the less the spectacle play is a great success, and 
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Nero is one of the greatest theatrical successes of modern 
times. You cannot weigh the reasons for it in the scales, as 
Shylock would a pound of flesh. No Chinese Abacus will 
help tc solve the conundrum, As Mr. Tree executes it, with- 
out question it is very well done. And it is so good that his 
example has infected the whole stage. Instead of ballets of 
true dancing, Drury Lane, the Empire and the Alhambra 
now give us gorgeous and gaudy processional exhibitions of 
coruscation and foamy iridescent drapery. The spectacle play 
has “laddered” the tights of the classical corifée; and the 
ballerina, as she still exists in Milan and Vienna and in 
perfection in St. Petersburg, has been driven from our boards. 
And Mdlle. Genée—most bewitching and dainty of dancers 
—dances but little to the bugle call; not because the 
‘¢ Cinderella” hour has struck, but because the public craze 
is for splendour and pageantry. 

These are the two extremes, and such our limitations, In 
Nero we find the sublimated form of the one-man play. And 
all seek to follow in sequacious deference. Our great actors 
are now mostly stage-managers, proprietors of their own 
theatres, are their own impresarios, and frequently write 
their own plays. Has an actor achieved some signal success 
in any one play—then, hey presto! he becomes an actor- 
manager, a ‘‘star” unto himself, and but too often a falling 
one! He builds or buys a theatre, and not infrequently then 
sublets it; selects a play likely in his opinion to show off his 
particular points, and seeks to enthral and hypnotise his 
public. Fortune may favour him for a while, but it is 
unlikely to do so for ever, for true genius is a vara avis, and 
the stage is a mart just as the world is a stage. The evils 
that the “star” system produce are inevitable and obvious. 
Instead of furthering literary production it cramps and clogs 
it. Instead of raising the average standard of acting, auto- 
matically it lowers it. The “star” will suffer no satellite in 
his orbit. His radiance alone must be all-sufficing. Authors 
can avail nothing. The play is no longer “the thing”; the 
actor is everything. Where formerly, and actually on the 
Continent, the actors represented the genius of literary inter- 
pretation, now the playwright is the interpreter for the actor’s 
vanity. The whole system is topsy-turvey, and the result is 
sporadic failure, pathos and bathos. 

Has an author written a play—he must alter and adapt it, 
write or re-write it, to show off the idiosyncrasies of the 
particular “star” who consents to produce it. But tackling a 
stage-manager is no light matter. If the playwright is 
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unknown and without influence, alas, poor Yorick! As 
well try to board a motor running forty miles an hour; it 
flashes by you—and the rest is silence. The alleged dearth 
of dramatic authors is positively the direct result of the “star” 
system. It is not every tyro who has the patience and the 
virtue necessary to comply with the conditions of the despot 
manager ; or the opportunity, or the influence required to 
place his manuscript in the actor’s hands. And then the 
endless pother, tergiversations, prevarications, and the heart- 
rending waiting! As the “star” selects his own plays, he 
alone can be approached successfully. Is it matter for wonder 
that many of the plays produced are lamentable failures? 
The actor, however great, however successful, is not neces- 
sarily endowed with the gift of literary discrimination. The 
architect does not lay the bricks of the house he has designed. 
A publisher does not write his own books, and for the matter 
of that employs a skilled literary reader to advise and guide 
him. But the “star” not only manages and acts but even 
writes as well. Mr. Pinero does not play the leading part in 
his own plays, though doubtless he could, and successfully 
too. Goto, Mr. Actor-Manager, your complaint is tiresome! 
It is not authors who are wanting, it is the system that is at 
fault. And that system is of your own working Don 
Quixote fought his own battles, but Sancho was his adminis- 
trative adviser. There would be plenty of Sanchos and plenty 
of plays were there less tilting at the windmills of ambition, 
And, may be, there would be more genuine drama in England, 
and more money in the business to boot. 

The fact is the “star” craze has been hoist with its own 
petard, and has brought about its own retribution. What is 
the remedy? Well, what do we want? If we require good 
plays and good acting, then latitude must be given to authors, 
and literary production must be openly encouraged. As it is, 
the most successful plays are unread because unpublished ; 
and the book is scarcely even criticised. Now Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s plays are as good to read as they are to see, and so are 
Sheridan’s and Oscar Wilde’s. Most certainly the author must 
come into his own again. But he can only do so by insisting 
upon his own claims to publicity by publishing his works, and this 
again he can only do when the “star” system has passed away. 
No, the one-man play is a permanent bar to all fine literary 
production. There can be no literary form, no dramatic 
delineation of character, no subtle study in psychology, no 
true junctura of parts, no literary whole, if the play is but a 
mask to unmask one actor. Imagine Goethe, who concentrated 
an entire life’s work in Faust, being requested to abridge here 
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and eradicate there because the “star” of his period desired 
conspicuousness. Let us never forget the greatest sin the late 
Sir Henry Irving ever committed was to make Gretchen 
“propose” to Faust. But fortunately Goethe never heard 
of that. And there must be a more generous co-operation 
between actor and writer, manager and adviser. The Fee- 
Faw-Fum of the modern “ star” school must vanish, and we 
must have decentralisation, co-ordination, and sound application 
to the rudiments of the art. The soccus does not make the 
actor. If there are too many theatres, there are certainly too 
few “stars ’”’—stars who can really shine, resplendent in their 
own glory. We want less tinsel and flimsy, less flummery and 
flunkery ; more art for art’s sake, and a little less egoism in 
our leading actors. 

One searches ‘under the clock” in vain for the names 
of the playwrights: who scarcely seem to count. Yet the 
tradesman’s name is always on his shop, and goods made in 
Germany are so notified. How many people know how 
Mr. Pinero pronounces his name? And how many people 
when they go to a play consider who wrote it: yet all scan the 
cast for their favourite “star?” If the actors call for authors, 
let the authors call for actors ; and let the pul!ic call for plays. 
Every offspring necessarily presupposes father and mother. 
The actor’s parental stage monopoly has gonetoofar. If Mr. 
Forbes Robertson were to enter into partnership, say with Mr. 
Waller or Mr. Bourchier, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss 
Marie Tempest and Miss Gertrude Kingston were to join them, 
their theatre would make not only a great theatre but might 
resuscitate the national drama. For when writers saw the good 
thing that was done there would be plays forthcoming in plenty. 

If at the present time we have no great actors to boast of — 
men of the calibre of Got, Silvain, Coquelin, Kainz, Novelli, 
and others abroad—our stage can still show unquestionable 
talent. Sir Charles Wyndham is certainly a ‘‘ perfect lover” ; 
Mr. Tree stands for the embodiment of cosmoramic pomp and 
circumstance ; and whoso doughty as Mr. Waller ? Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker and Mr, Welch have marked talent ; and is not Mr. 
Hawtrey the “card and calendar of gentry” in distress ? What 
virtuosity more plausible than his! Other names occur to the 
mind, which need not be mentioned ; and of course of genuine 
comic actors (Mr. George Graves to mention the most remark- 
able) we have a number. But the system has imposed its 
own gyves and limitations, and reputations are established in 
limited grooves from which there is no issue. If an actor makes 
a “hit” as a plethoric parson—a plethoric parson he has to be 
for the rest of his days. We ride our stage hobbies literally to the 
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death. A successful squint, or leer, or stutter—and the fortunate, 
or unfortunate, inventor of it has to squint or leer or stutter for 
ever afterwards. Versatility is condemned, Personal quiddities 
are in demand, and there is no escape. Anactor is conceived of 
in one part only, and in that part the public expects eternally 
to find him—whatever the play, and whatever the occasion. 
Once a stage villain—a public villain you have to be. Oncea 
hero—you must climb ladders and save virgins for ever and a 
day. Can you propose well on the stage, then you must go on 
doing so aé ovo to the end. And this is the result of the 
“star” system. Obviously it is not conducive to an actor’s 
development ; it limits him, and finally rivets him in tradition 
and habit. And the same phenomenon is seen in the music- 
halls, But the drollest of quips pall in the end, and then come 
the difficulty, the struggle, and the crisis. ‘Little Tich-ery” 
has bewitched and palsied our stage. 

Unemotional as a nation, we are unemotional on the stage. 
With us form is everything, in society or on the boards, Our 
stage suffers from what may be called a “ buckram” style of 
acting ; a certain stiffness, as it were, of expression and lip ; 
which was strikingly exemplified last summer, when Mr, 
Alexander played with Madame le Bargy. A more interesting 
study in national manner was surely never witnessed. The man, 
the type of the English stage gentleman—immaculate, static, 
spotless and starched like his white shirt front ; the woman— 
plastic, sinuous, passionate, and expansive, with nerves like 
mercury. She literally played down to his restraint ; struggling 
with her emotion, and struggling with her English. In the 
critical scene her acting was superb, The words flowed like a 
cataract from her mouth as never English was spoken before. 
It was as a tongue of fire lapping an icicle. 

And what is to be said of our English actresses, about whom 
sO many ungallant things have been said? Compare the best 
with some of the French actresses who have recently played at 
the New Royalty Theatre. Could anything be more delightful, 
effervescent, or sincere than the acting of Mdlle. Thomassin— 
in diction, form, grace, or vivacity ? What spontaneity of move- 
ment! how deft her touch, how liquid her articulation! Every 
word attuned harmoniously to the effect, every gesture simple ; 
neither mannerism nor conventionality ; nothing “ precious” 
or pretentious, no pose or virtuosity. Pas trop appuyer is a 
French rule. But our actresses would seem hidebound under 
the thrall of melodramatic declamation. Almost they would 
appear hampered with the consciousness, or subconsciousness, 
of their sex; whereas the Frenchwoman excels by her very 
femininity, And here again the “star” craze—essentially a 
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male and, ergo, selfish tendency—has militated against the 
success of the stage and put it into knickerbockers, Our 
greatest living actress, perhaps—RMrs, Patrick Campbell—is not 
“at work,” yet why, if actresses are so scarce? Being more 
versatile and receptivethan men, women have not the same chance 
in an age of “stars,” for they cannot proclaim themselves with 
the same persistency. It is not so much that we have no actresses 
—the names of Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 
Marion Terry, Miss McCarthy, Miss Filippi, Miss Constance 
Collier, and, on the lighter stage, of Miss Denise Orme, Miss 
Adrienne Augarde, and Miss Vesta Victoria occur spontaneously 
to the mind—but rather that the opportunities for the display 
of their talents are lacking, and that they are necessarily 
relegated by the hero-worship of the male to an inferior posi- 
tion. We have more feminine beauty on the boards than any 
other nation can boast of. And if it is inarticulate it is because 
man—the funny man, the “spectacle” man, the eccentric man, 
the perfect lover man, and the perfect man generally—has 
chosen to make it so. No author now writes a play in England 
to show off a woman ; and as there is little demand so there is 
little supply. <A lopsided, one-sex theatre—for that is what it 
comes to—must inevitably be somewhat inadequate. If our 
actresses are to acquire merit, they must have parts to play and 
they must learn to play them. Above all, our actresses need 
to learn the art of speaking and moving gracefully and naturally. 
The “star” with his matrimonial system—which leads to the 
anomaly of the one-man play and a woman—is largely to blame 
for the dearth of actresses, After all, an actress is a woman; 
and woman, if she is to shine, needs admiration and appreciation. 
As for the language spoken on our stage it is frequently 
deplorable. The stage Duchess regales us in cockney ; and 
our ears are continually jarred by vulgarities of speech as 
inexcusable as they are repellant. Why should this be tolerated ? 
It is entirely unnecessary and entirely evil. Almost everywhere 
outside of England the language of the stage is recognised as 
the criterion of purity and excellence ; and in Germany the 
stage is positively the sole standard of classical German 
pronunciation, and all actors and actresses have to learn to 
speak it. There is no need to descant on the limpid purity of 
diction of the Parisian stage, on the sonorous clarity of Spanish 
articulation, or on the musical cadence of Italian declamation. 
But we might at any rate insist that all our actors and actresses 
should learn to speak English purely and articulately ; so that 
when we are introduced into a drawing room in Grosvenor Square 
its persone should behave and speak as they do in those precincts. 
The effect of many a play would be enhanced by the illusion, 
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It comes to this. If the English stage is to be rescued 
from mediocrity, a national theatre and a national standard 
of diction and school of acting must be established in lieu of 
the existing hugger-mugger and chaotic “star” system, The 
scoriz of convention must be sifted, and our stage must be 
refashioned on solid principles. Theart of the Spanish Sainete 
and Zarzuela is real, as is the pathos of the Russian people’s 
plays. But our dramatic art is but too often “ artistry ” and 
pasteboard. Our area of view must be broadened, our 
language purified, our playwrights encouraged, and our lead- 
ing actors must cultivate the vanity of self-denial. If our 
stage is “insolvent” it is simply because it is very mediocre. 
A good cigar, and a good “turn” at the music-hall offer more 
attractions than an epicene play of male heroics. And 
apparently the profession is finding that out. Not until the 
evil is removed shall we have a high standard of national 
drama, or witness a revival of literary dramatic production. 
It may be difficult now to wean the public from its love of 
spectacle and to revive the glorious traditions of our stage ; 
but in their own despite our leading actors should undertake 
the task. Let them, let us, not forget that Bernard Shaw’s 
plays lay mouldering in dust for years before the Germans and 
the Americans and the praiseworthy initiative of the Stage 
Society forced them upon the public’s notice, and proved to 
us that we had a playwright of wit and merit. There has been 
taradiddle long enough. But so long as a play like Monna 
Vanna is tabooed from the stage, and we remain unable to 
appreciate the transcendent passion and realistic beauty, 
because truth, of Maxim Gorki’s Jn the Lower Depihs, and 
we go to the theatre not to see the play but ome player ; and 
our players decline to accept the principles that govern plays, 
their interpretation and production in countries where the 
theatre is really great and sound—our stage can scarcely 
claim to be a serious institution. And the strange thing is 
that the public generally admits it. If our actors complain 
that the fault lies with the playwrights, let them remember 
that the excellence of the Parisian stage is not due to the quality 
of the plays but to the conspicuous quality of the acting, 
both male and female. We want fierce criticism, fearless 
and independent, like the political anathemas of the National 
Review, and signed with the writers’ names. We really need 
some ‘super-men” and “super-women” if our theatrical 
“house” is to be put in order, and our stage restored to its 
Olympian heights before the Puritans destroyed it. 

AUSTIN HARRISON, 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, March 12, 1906. 


FRIENDS of President Roosevelt resent, with varying degrees of 
heat according to temperament, the suggestion raised in my 
last letter that the President has possibly lost some measure of 
his popularity. This not being a matter capable of mathema- 
tical demonstration, and as there is no precise test that can be 
applied at this time, all that the impartial observer can do isto 
use his best powers of observation and endeavour to come as 
near as possible to reaching an unbiased conclusion, There 
is, however, one significant indication, and, in a measure, it 
answers the question, About a year ago there was no dis- 
cordant note. The singular unanimity with which the Press 
and men of all shades of opinion voiced the praises of the 
President and commended his every utterance was one of the 
most surprising things in American politics. It was veritably 
an “era of good feeling.” Mr. Roosevelt was the popular 
idol; and even those men who had formerly distrusted him 
appeared to be anxious to have their past judgment forgotten. 
But if we compare now with then we see how great the change. 
Mr. Roosevelt is openly, freely and causticaily criticised by 
newspapers and public men ; in the privacy of confidential 
intercourse I have heard men holding high public office savagely 
denounce him for trying by the use of patronage and other 
means to deprive Congress of its rightful authority and grasp 
all power. His conceit, his ignorance, his overbearing manner 
one may hear discussed at length, and without a too nice dis- 
crimination in the use of words. Typical of the feeling that 
exists among certain Republican senators is a senatorial bon 
mot that has been repeated with much gusto in committee and 
cloak rooms. 

“Why was George Washington our first President?” a 
dignified senator asked of an equally dignified fellow legislator. 

“« Because Theodore Roosevelt was not born.” 

However, the reader must not imagine that because the 
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President is assailed on one hand he is not defended with equal 
vigour on the other. The President’s supporters, and they are 
legion, say that Mr. Roosevelt is disliked for exactly the same 
reason that the criminal entertains such a very poor opinion of 
the law. The party bosses who have been overthrown by the 
wave of morality that was lashed into fury by the President’s 
preaching and right example, and the great corporations are 
the sources from whence comes the opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt. They fear him so much, and they fear even more his 
influence on public opinion, that all their resources are directed 
in the effort to discredit him in the eyes of the people and thus 
render him powerless. I have asked several men of good judg- 
ment and clear powers of observation if the President is losing 
any of his popularity, and the almost invariable answer returned 
by Western men is that there is nothing to indicate any waning 
of his popularity. A Western senator was asked if he would 
vote for the Rate Bill. ‘‘I don’t believe in that Bill in the form 
in which the President advocates it, but ’”’—with a gesture 
almost of despair—‘ it is all Roosevelt in my State, and what 
can a man do when the tide of public opinion runs all in one 
direction?’”’ Eastern men, on the other hand, will tell you 
that the President has lost strength with the conservative 
thinking element, but he still retains the affections of the 
masses, 

In discussing this question of the President’s popularity, a 
newspaper recently made an observation that is worth 
repeating : 

Let financial disaster and industrial depression supplant present conditions; 
let Coxey’s army take the field ; let the soup-house be re-established, and the 
President’s popularity will vanish, even as the icy touch of winter’s herald 
withers the most delicate foliage of the tenderest vine of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

In times of prosperity this country refuses to study politics ; it votes with 


the party in power. In times of calamity the country does nothing,but study 
politics, and votes for the party out of power. 


It is of course Mr. Roosevelt’s juck that during the five years 
of his Presidency the country has simply been in a debauch of 
prosperity, and the mental condition of the people has been 
almost that of exaltation. Mr. Roosevelt’s temperamental 
idiosyncrasies make him peculiarly the fitting prophet of pros- 
perity. He is naturally an optimist, circumstance and associa- 
tion have profoundly convinced him of the manifest destiny of 
his country. Nothing, therefore, could be more appropriate than 
that under his Presidency the fields should yield their richest 
harvests, the steady hum of industry should never cease, the 
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stream of gold should continue its rhythmical flow, swelling 
ever higher and higher. It is on this stream that the people 
of the United States are being driven onward with resistless 
force. Every man dreams of sending forth an argosy to return 
laden with the spoils of the world. And always as an encour- 
agement and an inspiration to greater effort are the figure and 
the voice and the exhortation of the President. 


And yet, very curiously, in all this mad rush and frenzy, this 
prosperity and contentment and self-sufficiency, men find time 
to stop and think and ask the reason why. Does great wealth 
breed what, for want of a more exact name, is known as 
Socialism ? Many students of social conditions say it does, in 
the United States at least, where the gap between great wealth 
and great poverty is so wide, and wealth is so openly flaunted. 
These same observers say that never was the time when Social- 
ism was so strongly entrenched, and when it counted in its 
ranks so many men of intelligence and wealth—paradoxical as 
it may sound that a wealthy man should bea Socialist, but then 
Socialism itself is a paradox. 

Recently an exchange of views took place between Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. James Smith, who sat in the United States 
Senate as a Democrat when Mr. Cleveland sat in the White 
House. “I told Mr. Cleveland,” Mr. Smith said to a reporter, 
“that there was no use for conservatism these days. He 
knows and I know that this is a period of radicalism, and for 
the time being the man who has the most extreme measures to 
propose is likely to meet with the greatest political success.” 
Commenting on this diagnosis of the body politic, the New 
York Times, the representative of conservatism, remarks : 


It does look that way. The professional Radicals, men who can attract 
attention and get a hearing only by practising strange and extreme doctrines, 
were never so active or so vociferous. But many men, hitherto safe and sane, 
men of sober minds, are heard to confess their belief in Radicalism as the 
only cure for the ills and evils that, chiefly, have provoked its resentments, 
and given it an excuse for being. In some of his policies the President inclines 
toward Radicalism. Some look upon him as its apostle. Certain it is that 
the agitators admire andapplaud him. Two years ago the Democratic Radicals 
voted for him—Judge Parker was too Conservative for them. The Bryanite 
and Populistic Democrats in Congress have gone over to him in a body. 
They like the way he pitches into the corporations. Ex-Senator Smith is right. 
There is a wave of Radicalism sweeping over the country. Its professed 
objects are many but they may be summed up in one—the abolition of 
privilege. 

“Issues loom ahead in this country, profoundly different 
from those to which we have grown accustomed,” says Cod/zer’s 
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Weekly, another Conservative organ. “Just now the ruthless 
power of wealth, and its slave, the political machine, is what 
the people have set about destroying.” 

A week or so ago something more than a one day sensation 
was created by the action of Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson 
resigning as commissioner of public works of Chicago. Mr. 
Patterson is a young man, the son of the editor and part 
proprietor of the Chicago Tribune, a rich, staid and influential 
republican newspaper. His appointment was out of the 
common, and hailed with satisfaction, because he is not of the 
type of professional politician, and it was felt that his adminis- 
tration would be honest. Mr. Patterson has now resigned, 
disgusted with what he has seen of politics, satisfied that there 
can be no improvement under existing conditioms. He avows 
himself a Socialist, and henceforth it will be his mission to 
preach the gospel of Socialism so that the class to which he 
belongs may be forced to restore to the class below that which 
it has unjustly acquired by special privilege and laws made for 
the favoured few. 

It is of course the arrogance of capital, the immense power 
wielded by wealth, a power so great that the rich feel they can 
insolently make mock of the law, that makes of men Socialists. 
It was that which made Mr. Hearst come within a few thousand 
votes of being elected Mayor of New York, and threatens to 
make him governor of that State. “Is capital blind ?” the 
New York 7imes asks, wise enough to see the inevitable end 
unless capital realises its responsibilities. ‘‘ Do the directing 
men of the corporations,” it continues, “ really delude them- 
selves with the belief that they are not answerable to the people, 
and that they may with impunity defy public opinion? Must 
Mr. Hearst be elected governor, Mr. Bryan president, and 
Socialism control the House of Representatives before they will 
get sense into their heads ?” 

They are not blind, but they are money mad, stupefied by 
the fumes from their own alembics. For so long money has 
ruled ; cloaked in toga and ermine it has made laws and 
interpreted them, that there has become firmly entrenched a 
plutocracy that has come to believe its money is a safeguard 
from assault. This is not a pleasant thing to say, yet its truth 
cannot be denied, and leading American newspapers at the 
present time fully sustain the assertion. Members of the 
Senate are mentioned by name as corruptionists, They are 
accused of being dishonest, of trafficking in legislation for their 
personal gain. We have this moment a conspicuous illustration 
of the insolence of wealth. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the 
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richest man in the country, is wanted to testifyin court. Mr. 
Rockefeller would be required to answer some inconvenient 
questions, so he quietly dodges the subpcena-servers, who are 
unable to follow him because there is no money to pay their 
expenses. This contempt of the law by a man who owes more 
to the law than any other, meets with no public condemnation ; 
rather it appeals to the sense of humour of the newspapers, 
who treat it as a huge joke. If one of Mr. Rockefeller’s clerks 
stole a hundred dollars one may feel quite sure he would not 
escape arrest because there is no money to pay the expenses of 
his apprehension. As a public duty Mr. Rockefeller could be 
relied upon to provide the money out of his own pocket if 
necessary. 

Leaden heeled justice lagging behind the rich and “ respect- 
able” criminal and winged justice swift to strike terror to the 
poor and ignorant criminal was exhibited to public view in 
New York a couple of weeks ago. A man was brought from 
Texas to testify in a murder trial. He was asked by the district 
attorney if he had been in prison. He denied it, but later he 
admitted that he had been imprisoned for horse-stealing, where- 
upon the district attorney promptly had the man committed for 
perjury. A perfectly proper proceeding, of course, on the part 
of the district attorney, and one for which all respectable 
members of society must feel duly grateful. And about the 
time that this ignorant, friendless Texan was sent to jail for 
perjury, the former president of a great Insurance Company, 
accompanied by his family and a retinue of servants sailed 
from New York for Europe in all the luxury that only a 
rich man with his conscience perfectly at ease can expect 
to enjoy. Who is to make restitution for the millions that 
were filched from the policy-holders of this Company? If 
that offence is not covered by the criminal law, is it any 
wonder that men are Socialists! Why should men whose 
actions have been investigated, and who are under suspicion 
be permitted to escape the jurisdiction of the district 
attorney, when it is so much easier to keep them within the 
jurisdiction than it is to extradite them? Socialists look at 
the figure of justice and see justice blinded by the dazzling light 
of gold, but it is justice stern and implacable with wide staring 
eyes that looks at poverty or ignorance. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the “conservative” 
element, men of property and affairs, are gravely apprehen- 
sive of this rising wave of Socialism, and yet they are largely 
responsible for it. The newspapers, those that represent 
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“Conservatism” as well as those with a leaning towards 
Radicalism, contribute in no small degree to the spread of the 
movement. The Conservative papers, by clinging too closely 
to the existing order of things, and obstructing certain 
necessary reforms, by opposing the President, who to them 
is almost as dangerously Radical as Mr. Bryan, and by raising 
the issue of class, because that is what Socialism really is in 
this country—a class struggle—these newspapers furnish all 
the texts that their opponents require. The Radical news- 
papers keep at white heat the flame of discontent, of suspicion, 
of distrust. No man is sacred, no man is too exalted not to 
have a sinister motive attributed to his actions, and the fact 
that the President stands for one thing, and the leading men 
of his Party stand for another, enables every Radical to use 
the President as a breastwork, and from that shelter attack 
his opponents. In the United States there is always a fashion 
in politics exactly as there is a fashion in dress. Not so many 
years ago it was the late Speaker Reed, ‘‘ czar,” “ autocrat,” 
“tyrant,” as he was so endearingly called by about three- 
fourths of the Press, who was the target. Now it is the 
Senate that is made a football by the Press in the arena of 
public opinion. “The Treason of the Senate,” “The Crime 
of the Senate,” “The Shame of the Senate,” these are the 
captions of newspaper and magazine articles. The country 
knowing nothing except what it reads, and a Democracy being 
always prone to believe the worst of its public men, accepts 
exaggerated and irresponsible statements, many of them 
inspired by personal or political motives, as Gospel truth. 
There is of course some truth in these statements. There are 
men in the Senate of smirched character, but not many of 
them; but there are also men of very high character, animated 
by singularly lofty purposes and of the highest abilities. 

“The awful apparition of Hearst,” to use the New York 
Sun's phrase, shows the length, depth and breadth of Socialism 
better than anything else. Mr. Hearst is seriously determined 
to be nominated Governor of New York this year. That 
there should be a large Socialistic element in one of the half- 
baked States of the West would not be surprising, but that 
it should have assumed such stupendous strength in the 
richest and most influential State, with the most highly socialised 
conditions, gives pause for sober reflection. 

‘“‘The Hearst candidacy has now seriously to be reckoned 
with,” the New York Evening Post observes. It points out 
that Republicans are frightened and decent Democrats are in 
doubt which way to turn, and it adds : 
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A man who but for his money, which he pours out lavishly in politics, 
would never be thought of, heading a movement which, if not financed by him, 
would attract but few with brains in stable equilibrium, is raiding the chief 
office of the State, and sober people are saying that there are no means of 
beating him off. This is the political portent now confronting the citizens of 
New York. About it they will have to think, write, speak, act for months to come. 


From time to time this writer has frankly expressed his 
opinion of Mr. Hearst, which is not exactly the tribute to his 
virtues and his abilities that Mr. Hearst republishes in his 
yellow journals, yet, dealing justly with him, it must be 
admitted that he wields an enormous power, and it is not 
always exercised for harm, While other men have been 
declaiming at the trusts, Mr. Hearst has collected evidence 
showing a collusive and illegal arrangement between certain 
railways and the Sugar Trust, and this evidence he has placed 
in the hands of the Attorney-General as the basis of a criminal 
suit. In making public the announcement that he would 
institute legal proceedings against the railways, the Attorney- 
General frankly acknowledged that he had no knowledge of 
the illegal contracts until the evidence was presented to him 
by Mr. Hearst. 

It is of course easy enough to attribute to Mr. Hearst 
unworthy motives, to accuse him of playing politics for 
personal ends. Probably he is, but again probably not more 
so than many other men who have their eyes fixed on the 
Presidency, and Mr. Hearst has advantages they do not 
possess. He isa rich man, who is willing to spend his money 
freely to further his ends ; in several cities he controls news- 
papers that are eagerly read and firmly believed in by the 
proletariat ; he is audacious and unscrupulous. He appeals 
to passion ; he incites class hatred, but be is not to be whistled 
down as a charlatan. He has secured his hold, and he cannot 
be easily dislodged, and the reason why he has secured such 
a hold is that he champions a just cause as viewed through 
the eyes of the proletariat. The menace to the Republic and 
its institutions, even Mr. Hearst’s most violent opponents 
admit, is the concentration of wealth in a few hands. Many 
ineffectual remedies are proposed. Mr. Hearst goes to the 
heart of the evil by advocating the abolition of special privi- 
leges and greater equality of opportunity in industry; in a 
word, a square deal for the poor man. Probably many of 
his remedies are as unsound as those proposed by his 
opponents, but that is not vital for the moment. What he 
suggests is alluring to the men whose votes he is trying to 
secure, and who are easily deluded into believing that their 
only hope lies in their support of him. 
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Last month it was intimated that the Senate would in all 
probability defeat the Bill to reduce the tariff on articles 
imported from the Philippines. This has now been verified. 
Every Bill, before being acted on by the Senate, is first considered 
by a committee, and by that committee reported to the Senate 
with a recommendation. The Philippines committee, whose 
chairman is Mr. Lodge, the President’s intimate friend, has a 
Republican majority, and the committee adopted the unusual 
course of refusing to report the Bill, so that the Bill remains 
in the committee and cannot be considered by the Senate 
unless that body, by a majority vote, discharges the committee 
from further consideration of the measure. 

The action of the committee is interesting as emphasising 
anew the slight hold that the President has over the Senate 
at this juncture. Mr. Roosevelt strongly urged upon Congress 
the wisdom and justice of this legislation—and its wisdom 
and justice cannot be denied by any man who is mindful of the 
obligations the United States owes the Filipinos—and under 
great party pressure, aided by Democratic votes, the Bill was 
put through the House. The element in the Senate opposed 
to the President, considered this a good opportunity to display 
their power, and they had the active support of men who 
violently oppose the smallest modification of the existing 
tar: ff. 

Not content with this victory, a week later the Senate again 
showed the President that he was powerlessin their grasp. He 
vigorously espoused a Bill to admit the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona as a single State—a Bill in which the 
country at large took very little interest, but the President is 
reported to have said that it was second only in importance 
to the Rate Bill. The answer of the Senate was to defeat the 
Bill, and it is perhaps not without significance that the fight 
against the Bill was led by Mr, Foraker, a prominent Repub- 
lican, who has taken the most active part in opposing the 
President’s Railway Rate Bill. 

When this Bill comes to be voted on I fully anticipate that 
Mr. Roosevelt will meet with another defeat. Unless there is 
a great change of sentiment among Senators it is quite certain 
that there will be a majority in favour of amending the Bill 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the President, and this 
majority will compel Mr. Roosevelt either to accept the Bill 
as they amend it, or to face the alternative of seeing the attempt 
to bring the railways under federal control end in a fiasco. 
For the President cannot coerce the Senate. The Senate does 
not fear him. It cannot inthis instance be reached by patron- 
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age. Mr. Roosevelt must either yield or appeal to the country. 
He cannot make an appeal to the country in the English 
understanding of the term, but he can by a ringing veto 
message, and in other ways, draw the attention of the country 
to the iniquities of the Senate, and endeavour to obtain a vote 
of confidence by the expression of the public opinion. That 
means, in brief, an open rupture between the President and 
the leaders of the Republican party, which would be to invite 
Republican defeat at the next election. My own opinion, 
given under reserve, is that the President will not accept this 
responsibility, but will sign the Bill that meets with the approval 
of the majority of the Republicans in the Senate. But the 
possibilities are many, and the interest aroused by the present 
unparalleled political situation is tremendous. 


There is a great opportunity existing at the present time for 
an English newspaper to render an inestimable service to the 
American people by sending to the Isthmus of Panama a man 
of high character, trained powers of observation, and unbiased 
judgment, to let the world know exactly what is being done 
there and how it is being done, because the reports appearing 
in American newspapers are too contradictory, and too 
evidently inspired by prejudice, to be entitled to serious con- 
sideration. In the last number of this Review I gave extracts 
from Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s very discouraging report, which 
Secretary Taft, and newspapers friendly to the Administration, 
denounced as unworthy of the slightest credence. Now comes 
Mr. Frederick Palmer, one of the best war correspondents 
America has produced in this generation, who has nothing but 
praise for the way in which the work is being carried on. On 
the other hand, there is the testimony of Mr. Postgate, formerly 
the editor of a mining paper, and now interested in mines in 
South Africa, and said to be a man of competent judgment. 
Mr. Postgate agrees with Mr. Bigelow. He is thoroughly 
disgusted with the management of affairs, and says that many 
radical changes are necessary if progress is to be made. Very 
little actual work has been done, he reports, and the engineers 
and mechanics are greatly dissatisfied with the want of 
system and the general inefficiency of their superiors. 

Much more important, however, than the observations of 
Mr. Bigelow, or Mr. Palmer or Mr. Postgate is the testimony 
of Mr. John F. Wallace, the former chief engineer of the Canal 
Commission. When Mr. Wallace resigned he was stingingly 
rebuked by Secretary Taft. ‘You have thought of yourself 
and yourself alone,” said Secretary Taft ; “for mere lucre you 
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change your place over night without thought of the embarras- 
sing position in which you place your Government by this 
action; by every principle of honour and duty you were 
bound to treat the subject differently.” 

Mr. Wallace explained that he was compelled to resign be- 
cause he was hampered at every turn by the Commission, and 
he agrees with many other critics that unless there is a radical 
change in the management of the work, millions must be unne- 
cessarily spent and many needless years pass before the canal 
is opened to traffic. Mr. Wallace, it may be added, is one of 
the most distinguished engineers in the country, and at the 
present time he is in the employment of a corporation with a 
salary of £12,000 a year. 

Red tape and incompetency—this in a sentence is the 
burden of Mr. Wallace’s complaint. Mr. Wallace, as chief 
engineer, was supposed to be in charge of operations on the 
Isthmus ; but, as he pointed out, it was necessary before any- 
thing of importance could be done to obtain the sanction of 
the authorities in Washington, two thousand miles away, and 
however honest and efficient those supervising officials, it was 
impossible under this system for satisfactory results to be 
obtained. But in addition he had to encounter the red tape 
of bureaucrats and incompetence in high places. Mr. Wallace 
does not hesitate to say that the attempt to build the canal 
under the direction of a Commission is a mistake, if not abso- 
lutely impracticable. Either, he says, the work should be 
placed in the hands of one man with practically unlimited 
authority, or the work should be let to a contracting firm 
financially strong enough to undertake the entire construction. 

Meanwhile the type of canal is yet to be decided. A majo- 
rity of the engineering advisory board, consisting of the most 
eminent foreign and American engineers, decided in favour of 
a canal at sea-level, but the Canai Commission overruled the 
advisory board and voted in favour of a lock canal, and the 
President agreed with the Commission. The argument in 
tavour of the lock canal is that it can be built for less money 
and in less time than a sea-level canal. 

Thinking Americans are beginning to realise that they have 
embarked on a very costly and hazardous operation. Very few 
persons now believe that the canal can be built for the original 
estimate of £35,000,000. 

The doubis surrounding this colossal undertaking exemplify 
the wisdom of the British Government in not attempting to 
build the canal, and recall a conversation that took place 
between the representative of Great Britain at this capital and 
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the then President. It was when the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was still in force, and the United States were endeavouring to 
abrogate that treaty without permission of Great Britain. The 
conversation was substantially to this effect : 


Why does Great Britain stand in the way of our building the canal? [the 
President asked] or does your Government expect that we can permit you to 
build the canal ? 

My Government has not the slightest objection to the United States build- 
ing the canal if the United States has any serious intention to build it, 
and anything that will shorten a sea route and save a pound of coal is in 
the interest of our merchant marine. And let me add, Mr. President [the 
British Minister continued], that the possibility of British capital building 
the canal is a contingency too remote to be worth discussion. The subject 
has been considered, and the conclusion has been reached that its cost would 
be too great to justify the investment, and we are equally convinced that as a 
commercial enterprise the canal can never be made to pay. Instead of stand- 
ing in the way of the United States building the canal Great Britain will be 
only too glad to facilitate in every way its construction. 


When the disclosures were made in connection with the 
management of the great life insurance companies, the public 
was told that there was to be a new order of things, and that 
henceforth the companies would be managed solely in the 
interests of the policy-holders. One may well ask if there has 
really been any change; if there has been any change in 
methods, although there has been achange inmen. Mr. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, the President of the Iliinois Central Railroad, in 
which English capital is largely invested, has found it necessary 
to resign as a member of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the Mutual Life Insurance Company, because the other 
members of the committee have blocked his efforts to secure a 
searching investigation. Mr. Fish, as an honest man jealous of 
his honour, will not lend himself to any scheme to cover up 
iniquity when it ought to be exposed, and the men who control 
the Mutual threaten to remove him from the presidency of the 
railway company as a punishment for being honest, It is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that the public has little confi- 
dence in the flamboyant promises of reform. 

The companies, moreover, have resorted to their old tricks of 
fighting legislation that would ensure the safety of the policy- 
holder. The committee of the legislature that investigated life 
insurance affairs last year made an elaborate report and recom- 
mended numerous reforms, one of the most important being 
that no company shall be permitted to invest its money in 
stocks or become interested in any subsidiary company. 
Obviously this is sound. Stocks fluctuate, and experience has 
VOL, XLVI 22 
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shown that;the life insurance companies frequently buy stocks 
purelyjas a speculation ; while their connection with subsidiary 
companies is always a menace to the policy-holders and profit- 
able only to the inner ring of presidents, directors and their 
favourites. Yet the companies are endeavouring to prevent 
the passage of this remedial legislation, and their representa- 
tives have gone to Albany in full force to try to convince the 
legislature that these enactments are unnecessary and harmful. 
In view of these circumstances, it is not surprising that a great 
many persons have permitted their policies to lapse. 


A few days ago the House of Representatives passed the 
Annual Pension Bill, which carries an appropriation of 
£28,000,000, and in presenting the Bill to the House the 
chairman of the committee presented some amazing statistics. 
Although the War of Independence was fought 123 years 
ago, there are still six pensioners of that war ; on account 
of the second war with Great Britain 8000 widows are 
drawing pensions, The Civil War is supposed to have cost 
the country {£1,200,000,000, and already more than _ half 
that sum has been expended in pensions. 

But even more extraordinary is the pension history of the 
Spanish War. There are now on the rolls more pensioners 
than the full strength of Shafter’s army in Cuba, the only army 
that heard a Spanish bullet. In the Spanish War there were 
6610 deaths from all causes, including disease, and 9378 
casualties of every description. Yet there have already been 
filed 69,687 applications for pensions, and the Pension Office 
seldom rejects an application, There is no adequate explana- 
tion of this anomaly except the true one, that the pension 
roll instead of being a roll of honour is honeycombed with 
fraud, and that men are drawing pensions who are in no wise 
properly entitled to them. 

A, MAURICE Low. 
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THE UNEMPLOYABLE 


IN the commonplace talk of to-day about the terrible destitution 
which we see around us, the poor are always divided into two 
bodies, one of which is credited with every virtue, the other 
with every vice. The first is represented almost as angelic, and 
the second as unfit to live. Some device by which a line can be 
drawn between these two bodies of men, the good helped and 
rewarded by a grateful State and the bad punished as their sins 
deserve, is the object of most advocates of eleemosynary reform. 
These two bodies have been named the unemployed and the 
unemployable, and I will make use of these terms for the sake 
of clearness, though the latter is scarcely accurate. We can best 
define these terms by saying, the unemployed are those who are 
generally in full work but are temporarily without means, the 
unemployable are those who are nearly always workless and 
whose poverty is the result of their being permanently unfitted 
for the environment in which by our social system they are 
compelled to live. 

The object of this article is to plead for aimore rational treat- 
ment of the unemployable, and to ask for more pity for their 
poverty and more consideration for their infirmities. I do not 
want for one moment to detract from the sufferings of the 
unemployed. The poverty that desolates a home, the want that 
ill rewards a man for years of patient toil, the sufferings of his 
wife and children all inspire the deepest sympathy. Yet I think 
I may still plead that the unemployable deserve a larger measure 
of charity from the individual and from the State than the 
unemployed. The one suffers but for a month, a year ; and the 
other suffers always—no revival of trade, no alteration of 
economic conditions can bring him relief. One has hope ; the 
other has none. The unemployable has no hope in this world ; 
suffering, deprivation, shame, are his lot till the pauper’s grave 
receives his wretched body. 

As | have taken upon myself to plead for the unemployable | 
must present my client before you. I grant at once that his 
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appearance is altogether against him; he has not the bluff 
hearty manner of the man who for years has earned good money 
and lived well; neither does he plead his own cause with the 
earnestness of the man who is full of resentment at being tem- 
porarily degraded to want and necessity. When you ask him a 
question he cringes and probably tells lies, very often foolish 
lies. He is dirty. When you speak to him it is wisest to stand 
upwind. And when I have said this I know I have procured his 
condemnation by at any rate the lower and middle classes, who 
hold that dirt and sin are practically synonymous. 

Though I have often referred to St. Etheldreda, our patron 
saint, from the pulpit, I have never dared to tell my parishioners 
that one of her claims to sanctity was that she only washed on 
the great festivals, and then only in the water that had been 
used by the other Sisters. I feel that if I did, a public petition 
might be signed, asking that we might change our patron saint 
for some one who had an ideal of personal cleanliness more 
consistent with modern standards. Medizeval saints will only be 
really appreciated by this age when they appear in stained-glass 
windows. Yet I am not certain that they could not teach this 
modern, clean, hard, businesslike world some lessons in charity 
and mercy. Well then, what have I got to say for my dirty 
friends ? Shall I say they are saints? Dirty, unkempt saints. 
Alas, if it were true, I doubt if it would avail much. For as 
beggars they would be expected to attain to such a very exalted 
standard of sanctity. Is there not an unconscious sliding-scale 
in the standard of morality to which we expect people to attain, 
dependent inversely on their social position ? No one is really 
shocked at Charles II. He was a king, and kings must be 
allowed a little latitude. So the lady who denounces a tramp as 
one who tells lies will perceive no inconsistency in at once 
sitting down and composing what she calls alittle “ tarradiddle” 
to escape a tiresome engagement to dine and sleep. The tramp 
has an equally tiresome engagement with the labour-master of 
the workhouse; and he, too, tells “tarradiddles” to get into the 
comparative comfort of the lodging-house. Of course, he is no 
saint; he is more probably an accomplished sinner. If you 
compel any ordinary man to go to such a school of vice and 
wickedness as the State maintains in every union under the 
name of the casual ward, are you surprised that he learns his 
lesson and becomes not only poor but wicked as well ? 

The unemployable is, as a rule, a scamp for just the same 
reason that a public school man is a gentleman. Both have 
been affected by their environment. There are exceptions to 
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every rule, and you may find meanness in the public school and 
honour in the casual ward; but | should not advise you to look 
for these abnormalities unless you had plenty of time. If you 
collect any body of people together you create a public opinion. 
That public opinion will at once reflect and intensify the prevail- 
ing tone of thought of the individuals who form that body. In 
a public school public opinion admires athletic games, and there- 
fore condemns both cowardice and weakness, because they are 
destructive to success. In the casual ward the games which are 
most commended are those of an intellectual nature, the end of 
which is to transfer your richer neighbours’ money to your own 
pocket without incurring the vengeance of the law. The act of 
folly that is most condemned is yielding to that innate spirit of 
truthfulness which is absolutely subversive to success at this 
game. Rogues teach the fools the mysteries of the game. The 
criminals initiate the aged and infirm. Remember mankind 
will talk, and there is a fellow feeling for a fellow sufferer, 
even in the casual ward. The State does nothing to save 
this public opinion from being absolutely corrupt. I think 
I am right in saying that in most casual wards there is not 
even a service on Sunday. Besides this there is a plan, 
which is almost diabolical in its unintentional ingenuity, of 
making the casuals wander from workhouse to workhouse, and 
so preventing anybody from having any good influence with 
these poor folk. Everything is done that can be done to 
humiliate the casual, and by humiliating him all energy and hope 
are crushed in him ; life without hope and energy is not only not 
attractive but obviously detestable to all right-minded men. 

No, I do not feel that my poor client will win any sympathy 
in his present garb. He is an outcast, and the outcast is only 
picturesque in art; in reality he is revolting. But he was not 
always an outcast. His fall from being a recognised member of 
our social system to being a social disease was owing to one of 
three causes—he became unfit for his position owing to either 
mental, moral, or physical defects. If he fell through some moral 
defect I have but little to say for him except that it is unwise to 
leave a moral deformity to wander freely about a civilised country. 
I very much doubt if this is the common cause, The wicked 
generally flourish like a green bay-tree. And though I quite 
believe their end is fearful, I doubt whether it is the casual ward. 
The common cause of fall is physical defect. Many are born 
defective ; many become defective through ill-health, accident, 
and old age. Under our present social system there is no room 
really for second-class work, much less for third- or fourth-class 
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work, So if aman is not up to a certain standard of work there 
is no demand for his labour. Employers have to pay wages 
calculated on the average capacity of a man to do certain kinds 
of work, and if a man is not up to the standard it is clearly the 
interest of the employer to dismiss him. The policy of the 
unions and the sentiment of the working classes tend in the same 
direction. They can understand total incapacity, but they 
cannot master partial incapacity, and if you try and persuade 
them that a man is capable of five hours’ work a day and not of 
ten, they regard you merely as some one who has been imposed 
upon. If aman were to accept low wages for little work they 
would very likely regard him as a traitor to the cause of labour, 
and do all they could to hinder him in his work. Yet is it not 
obviously irrational to suppose that there are no weakly people 
among the lowest class, for that is what is tacitly assumed? If 
working folk are unsympathetic towards weaklings, their betters 
are harder still. Just in the same way as they expect an exalted 
tone of morality among the poor, so do:they expect that amid all 
the adverse conditions of poverty the unemployable should 
enjoy perfect health. Sickness and weakness are the privileges 
of the well-to-do. The poor are, in their estimation, exempt 
from such misfortunes, and if they assert that they are so 
suffering, it is always right—so runs this cruel philosophy—to 
suspect them of telling falsehoods. 

As I said before, the conditions of the unemployable encourage 
falsehood and untruthfulness, yet if one of the unemployable 
tells me that he has bad health I am ‘always inclined to believe 
him ; in the first place there must be some reason to account 
for his condition, and though idleness and vice might account 
for it, ill-health is, when one considers the amount of sickness 
even among the well-nourished classes, a more probable 
explanation ; secondly, if the origin of his poverty was idleness 
the life of exposure and hardship would probably add sickness 
to his other disqualifications. 

There is a touch of humour in the contrast between the way 
well-to-do people defend their indulgence in luxuries on the 
ground that they are necessary to their health, and in the way 
they denounce the unemployable when he pleads ill-health, 
Wisdom and consistency should prompt them readily to 
acknowledge that poor people are generally ill because they lack 
luxuries, and to quote their misfortunes as a justification for 
their own self-indulgence. Old age in the same way is mis- 
understood. Everybody allows that after seventy a man is no 
good for work, but few accept the obvious truth that the 
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incapacity is of gradual growth. A man is worth less as years 
go on, and so he is more frequently out of work, and what 
natural decay begins, want and the degrading effect of the casual 
ward complete, and under its malign influence the once able- 
bodied man becomes the regular tramp. 

The second great cause of poverty is weak intellect. If you 
study a group of unemployables you will find many with the 
sullen looks of the semi-idiot—children still in mind while men 
in body. The mere fact that the State recognises that complete 
idiocy and absolute delusion are sufficiently common to neces- 
sitate large asylums being built, seems to me to justify the 
assertion that there must be a very considerable number of 
half-lunatics and semi-idiots. These weak-minded folk are as 
irritating as ill-disciplined children; they are useless under the 
modern conditions of labour, which require a certain amount of 
intelligence and common sense even in the humblest work, and 
are therefore of necessity left to starve, for there are few who 
will take care of them in this busy world. One dear lady of my 
acquaintance has, at infinite inconvenience to herself, rescued 
one of this class from becoming an idle tramp. With great for- 
bearance and patience, she undertook his training. He was filthy 
beyond description; so dirty was he in his habits that no one would 
lodge him. Now he is clean and tidy, and really gets through a 
creditable amount of work. When he was first put to work in 
her garden he weeded up her choicest plants and showed the 
results of his labours with pride. He was no saint; he cheated 
as children do, in that feeble sort of way which makes discovery 
certain. The simple device of walking round the house would 
secure his immediate detection, because he always concluded 
that his mistress would return the way she went. When he was 
shirking work he was scolded as a child is scolded, and he would 
then be childishly penitent and would go to work again with 
renewed ardour. If he had not fallen into merciful hands he 
would be now shivering in the streets of some big town, not 
allowed by a paternal Government even to rest his weary limbs 
on one of the public seats. The reformation of these grown-up 
children should be undertaken by women, for gentleness with 
firmness, patience with a power of maternal rebuke, is what will 
influence those whose lives are lives of perennial childhood. 
Yet what is the universal medicine with which both private and 
public charity hopes to cure these defenceless members of our 
social system of their perpetual poverty. There is but one 
prescription—namely, the work-test. 

I sometimes wonder when I hear economist friends talk about 
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the wonderful effects and curative powers of the work-test that 
they have refrained from using it in the hospitals. They might 
use it in one at first for the sake of comparison, and I am sure 
it would yield most satisfactory figures, according to their way 
of estimating the value of figures. If one of the hospitals 
required that all patients before admittance were to pick a pound 
or so of oakum, think how satisfactory the result would be in 
figures. That hospital would probably have only a tenth of the 
sick of any other hospital, and those only mild cases, and the 
economist could easily deduce from such figures that the work- 
test did not merely cure the moral ills of this country, but was 
also most effective in dealing with physical disease. And really, 
if they did, their argument would be only one degree more 
preposterous than the one habitually used. The work-test dis- 
tinguishes between the healthy idler and the healthy worker, 
and that is the limit of its usefulness. As a means of distin- 
guishing between those who are poor through misfortune and 
those whose poverty is the result of their own evil courses, it is 
worse than useless. The consumptive, the idiot cannot perform 
it. The drunkard and the profligate pass it without a difficulty. 
Its use can only be justified on the absurd supposition that 
ill-health, mental and physical infirmity, are unknown among 
the poor. Its continued use will make honourable poverty 
shrink away in silent suffering, while blatant vice will revel 
in the security it gives against want—the natural punishment 
of sin. 

A more reasonable system of classification should be employed 
and—this is of essence—a sufficient time must be allowed for 
classification ; the casual ward has this great defect, that it sees 
its occupant but for one or two nights, and therefore is useless 
for purposes of classification. The shortest period for which the 
workhouse should receive any one should be a week. 

Next, the entrance should be guarded not, as it is now, by 
insult and shame, but by a medical examination. If the poor 
person were shown to be below a certain standard, either in 
weight or pulse, he should be put on a generous diet, his health 
should be watched, and he should be detained till he had attained 
such a condition of health that he should be able to battle with 
the world again. If he passed all medical tests he should be 
then given the work-test, and if he performed his portion easily 
he should be either dismissed at the end of the week or sent to a 
labour colony. If he failed, a further examination should be 
made, especially with regard to his mental condition, and if 
there was any reason to suspect insanity or mental deficiency he 
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should be detained for an indefinite period. If the man proved 
to be sane and strong, but idle, he should be kept at hard labour 
for a month, as a punishment for his idleness and imposture. 
This scheme would abolish the State-supported beggar and the 
professional tramp. They would find that week’s work in the 
union so unpleasant that they would rarely seek its shel‘er. 
The honest man who through no fault of his own fell ii.to 
poverty would find work and shelter for a week, during which 
time he could gather force for his struggle in search of work. 
The semi-idiot and the lunatic would be restrained from wander- 
ing up and down the country, a misery to themselves and 
a danger to their neighbours. Lastly and chiefly, the really un- 
fortunate, those whose poverty was caused and embittered 
by ill-health, would find a haven where they might recuperate, 
and thus be enabled to be useful and respected citizens once 
more. 

Two objections will, no doubt, be urged against this scheme ; 
the first is, that it will prove a most expensive plan, that you 
will be keeping people for a week and more where now you are 
keeping them for a day. The answer is, that the casual is kept 
for a week and more under the present arrangement, only it is 
in different workhouses and under conditions which almost 
ensure that he shall remain a casual. Under the suggested 
system the army of casuals would be constantly diminishing, 
as the ward would become not a place of punishment and degra- 
dation, but a place of reformation and restoration to useful 
citizenship. The other objection will be, that no provision is 
made for the wandering working man; the answer is, that the 
State had much better help the working man by a bureau of 
employment, where men could learn at once if there were any 
chance of employment, rather than by encouraging them to 
wander countless miles in disappointment and distress. Nothing 
is so depressing as that miserable search for work, yet apparently 
many masters insist on personal application, involving thousands 
in this heart-breaking wandering. Nor is this all: this homeless 
life injures a man’s morals. Because a man is poor he does not 
cease from being human. Human beings are intensely affected 
by the tone of their surroundings. If the word failure is written 
on everything that surrounds a man, can you wonder that he 
develops a listless spirit and loses all courage. Give that man 
hope and you will give him strength; show him that his life, 
though poor, may be noble and he will try to save at least his 
honour from the wreck of his fortunes. 

I can see my readers smile at the idea of honour or nobility 
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being words that can be used of the poor. To so many the 
poor are creatures of different nature to ourselves. They are 
people who eat and drink but who do not feel or suffer. Yet 
that is where to my mind the mistake is made; they are sentient 
beings like other men, and as such are most sensitive to moral 
influences ; they require encouragement, but it is not the voice 
of the labour-master who can breathe new hope into a despair- 
ing soul. The economist is unworthy of this task with his mind 
sullied by the everlasting reckoning of money; the task can only 
be accomplished by some one who has felt that there are beauty 
and nobility in almost every one if we would but seek for them, 
and that they are more especially present in those whose state of 
want and humility was once borne and hallowed for ever by 
Suffering Divinity. 
WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL, 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen the lately published 
report of the Committee on Vagrancy. 

I certainly should ask for greater sympathy to be shown to 
the homeless vagrants than they are willing to allow. But many 
of their suggestions seem most wise, and should tend to diminish 
the wandering tribe of miserables. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


“THE Russians are hard to beat back,” said my friend Colonel 
William Richards, who at the Alma carried the colours of the 
55th Regiment, which was struck by eleven bullets. Since 
those days the Russian Army has changed. In the time of 
Nicholas Pavlovitch the soldier served for twenty-one years, or 
extended his service for life. The ‘ Rooskies,” as our men 
very properly called them, were like the British, bronzed and 
bearded veterans, covered with medals. Those worn by one 
side were gained at Kabul, the Cape, or in China; those 
shining on the breasts of the Russians, in the Caucasus, in 
Khiva, in Persia. Universal service was introduced into the 
dominions of the white Tsar, with the exception of Finland 
and the Trans-Caspian Provinces, in 1870. It was no 
uniformed caste, no mercenary army attracted by high pay or 
comfortable conditions of service, that fought against Oyama ; 
but the whole available Russian male population fit to bear 
arms : Das Volk in Waffen. 

Many of our oldest and wisest are of opinion that personal 
bodily service to the State is a duty owed to his country by 
every citizen. A national insurance, in a word, of-a vast and 
increasing business, There is a great difference between a 
small, highly paid army and a nation in arms, The first is 
more or less a caste apart; in the nation but not of it. The 
taxpayer, having voted large sums of money for the mainten- 
ance of the army, and feeling confident that it is well provided 
with all things needful, goes to bed and forgets all about it. 
The case of universal service is widely different. Every 
family, from the Duke’s in his castle to Hodge’s in his cottage, 
counts some member a soldier. The army is a concrete 
entity in which each man and woman has a personal concern. 
The nation in arms is the least likely to make war; is the 
nation that is unassailable, that others most fear to attack. 
But if an Autocrat or a Parliament launches a national army 
on a war of conquest, or aggression, the throne, perhaps the 
life of the Autocrat, the existence of the Parliament, may be 
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in danger. The contemporary history of Russia brings this 
lesson home, 

I do not intend to weary the reader with a long array of 
figures or with many technical expressions, The Russian 
Army on a peace footing numbers more than a million soldiers, 
By calling up reservists and Cossacks, Russia can place 
4,000,000 men in the field. It is absurd to imagine that so 
vast a force can be concentrated on one front, either to the 
north, south, west, or still less to the east. Russia is essentially 
a country of poor communications. In winter Nature pro- 
vides a hard surface for five, perhaps six, months. In summer 
and autumn, the dust, the mud, the difficulties of the roads 
can scarcely be imagined by those who have never travelled 
on them, Even Michael Ivanovitch, the Wizard of the Ways, 
otherwise Prince Hilkoff, the Minister of Ways and Communi- 
tions, cannot effect miracles, When we consider that after 
the defeats and enormous losses of the Manchurian campaign 
the Russian Army under Liniévitch’s command most un- 
doubtedly numbered some 500,000 men at the conclusion of 
peace, we have to reconsider many opinions expressed as to 
the possibilities of a single line of railway. Though the great 
resources of Manchuria enabled the Commissariat to draw 
largely on local supplies for food, more than 1,250,000 men 
and vast supplies of ammunition, clothing, preserved meats, 
and other necessaries had to travel 5000 miles on the 
Siberian railway. Some 200,000 sick and wounded had no 
other means of transport to the rear. One is forced to the 
conclusion that if this immense army had been employed in 
defence of its own territory, or in a war in which the nation 
was supremely interested, it would not have been conquered. 
The great majority of Russians, and still more the Finnish, 
German, Polish, or Caucasian subjects of the Emperor, are 
now and willin the future remain, supremely indifferent on the 
Far Eastern question. Had the conquest of Constantinople, 
or even the invasion of India, been on the ¢afis, it might have 
been another matter. But what Slav cares about an ice-free 
port in the Pacific Ocean or the occupation of China ? 

The Russian Army is formed into thirty-three Army Corps and 
two Cavalry Corps ; the latter together containing three cavalry 
divisions. This is the list of Corps: the Guard, the 
Grenadier, the first to twenty-first Army Corps, first and 
second Caucasus, first and second Turkestan, the first to sixth 
Siberian Army Corps. As each of these corps may be counted 
as containing 36,000 to 38,000 men and 124 guns, the total 
number of men under arms is something like 1,254,000. The 
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guns number 4092. This agrees fairly with the last official 
estimate of the numbers sent by rail to Manchuria by the 
Siberian and East-Chinese railways, viz., 20,000 officers and 
1,500,000 men. Before 1904, the majority of Russians 
considered that a war against the “ yellow dwarfs” would be a 
very easy matter. Kuropatkin, on the contrary, I feel sure, 
would rather have faced our forces in Afghanistan than those 
of the Mikado. In 1902 I proceeded along the Siberian 
railway to Port Arthur, thence, for two months, to Japan, and 
back via Port Arthur and Irkutsk, to St. Petersburg. On my 
return, I received an invitation to visit the Minister of War at 
his datcha, or summer residence, in Finland. In the garden, 
after lunch, the general, taking me down a side-path, said : 
“ Tell me (Skajite menya), what do you think of the Japanese 
Army?” I answered, that from a mere cursory glance, the 
Japanese struck meas being very good soldiers, ‘ Yes! yes!” 
(Da! Da!), said the General, “I know (znaiou), but what 1 
mean is, could they stand up to your fellows or ours with the 
bayonet?” I did not wish to say too much, for I knew from 
information derived from Japan, that war even then was 
certain ; on the other hand I wished, without telling too much, 
to be fair to the Russians, So I lamely answered: “I cannot 
say, your Excellency, but I repeat they are exceedingly 
good soldiers.” The Minister seemed displeased at my 
answer. 

Kuropatkin succeeded Vannovsky at the War Ministry. The 
latter belonged to an old family ; the former, like some eight- 
tenths of the Russian army officers, is a member of the middle 
class, Having had the honour of knowing both these men, 
I can testify to their honesty, sincerity, their desire to put 
down corrupt practices, and to improve the army, Their 
methods were different. Vannovsky took office on Milutine’s 
retirement after the Russo-Turkish War. In this campaign, 
other scandals apart, Russia failed to put into the field the 
numbers laid down on her paper strength. Vannovsky con- 
sidered that favouritism and nepotism were the blots of the 
military system and determined to efface them. He intro- 
duced, therefore, a rigid system of promotion by seniority. 
This was styled by some “the paradise of the incompetent,” 
for if good in theory, it practically killed energy and initiative. 
“ What was the use,” said the younger and studious officers, 
“of improving our knowledge, or of volunteering for active 
service?” An officer had merely to live long enough and not 
to get drunk, or be detected in receiving bribes, to be sure of 
his command. It was easier to sit quietly in St. Petersburg, 
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Warsaw, or even a dull country station, Age only, not apti- 
tude or experience, brought promotion! Eventually, Vannév- 
sky, after reforming many abuses, was transferred to another 
Ministry, and Alexis Kuropatkin reigned in his stead. 

The new Minister had been Skobeleff’s Chief of the Staff in 
Turkestan. He contributed largely to the Russian victory at 
Geok Tepé (The Blue Hill), near Askhabad, when the power of 
the Akkhal Tekké Turkomans was broken for ever. Kuro- 
patkin was for independence of command, the development of 
initiative, and the reward of exertion, He was, if immersed in 
detail, a seeker for truth, a friend of the private soldier. But 
he was not the Hercules to clean this stable of Augeas! He 
did his best to introduce self-reliance and initiative. This was 
not easy, for the Slav has been in leading-strings since the 
time of Rurik. Kuropaikin said to me: “1 give the General 
commanding a military district complete freedom. I discoun- 
tenance reference to me, and judge him by the results.” The 
system would have succeeded in Germany, France, or Italy ; 
most likely in Great Britain. But the Russian child had to be 
taught to walk before it could run. Even as it is the Russian 
Army has done infinitely better in 1904 than it did in 1877. 
The result is owing to the efforts of Kuropatkin and Vannovsky; 
it never could have been attained under the rule of an Ignatieff, a 
Milttine. AtSan Stefano 120,000 Russians, the British Fleet 
in front and Austria’s Army on their direct line of communica- 
tions, were powerless to obtain better terms at the Conference 
of Berlin. In June 1905, 500,000 men, under Liniévitch, 
gave weight to Witte at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, when 
he refused to consider the question of the payment of an 
indemnity.’ 

Kuropatkin has been blamed for his faulty strategy. Speeches, 
vainglorious and boastful, have been attributed to him. 
Those who know the man affirm with one voice that tall talk 
is foreign to his nature. What he did say, continually, after 
his return from Tokio in 1902, was: “Nous aurons beaucoup 
d’ennuis avec les Japonais.” Kuropatkin was, in the first 
instance, given only a divided command. Open disputes took 
place between him and Alexéieff. It seems curious that an 
Admiral should have been given charge of fortresses and army 
corps. But there have been precedents: Albuquerque, James, 
Duke of York, Jauréguiberry. Admirals excel in strategic and 
administrative capacity. But in this case the wrong man was 
chosen. Had Makaroff, Birileff, or Roshdiestviensky shared 
command with Kuropatkin things would have gone otherwise. 
Even the impetuous Dubasoff might have worked in double 
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harness. But Alexéieff, autocratic and selfish, arrogant and 
incompetent, not only opposed Kuropatkin to his face, but 
worked against him through the Emperor, behind his back. 
It is unjust to saddle Kuropatkin with the responsibility of the 
advance ex /’aiy that led to Tashichao, Kinchau, and the 
Fenshi passes. The Commander-in-Chief was a mere mouth- 
piece, a figure-head, a gramophone repeating sentences spoken 
into it at Tsarskoe Sélo! The hands that penned the orders 
were those of Kuropatkin. The voice was the voice of the 
Emperor; of Vladimir Alexandrovitch; of Victor Victorovitch 
Sakaroff, since murdered at Samara; of Alexander Michaelovitch; 
of any one to whom Nicholas Alexandrovitch might turn for 
help or counsel ! 

The Russian Army that met the forces of the Islanders was 
a good army. It had the misfortune to be opposed by one 
still better. Supplies from Tokio or Nagasaki reached their 
destination, Not so those sent from Russia. Some say the 
Grand Dukes, Vladimir, Alexis, Serge, took toll of them. Of 
this I know, and can say nothing. But many pilfered or stole, 
on their own, or on the account of others, 

To those who know their Russia there is nothing improbable 
in this legend which would explain much of the discontent 
that prevailed in Manchuria. The troops recalled from the 
front, where, forced to conform to the movements of the 
enemy, they had suffered all sorts of hardships, and found but 
little to eat in Harbin. They pilfered first, and then stole. 
They broke into the stores of alcohol, and beat and killed the 
inhabitants of the town. Before condemning them too freely 
let us read what was the conduct of British and French troops 
under similar circumstances. I allude to the history of the 
occupation of Hamburg or Dantzic; the sack of Badajos or 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The Russian troops have often been difficult to hold in time 
of war. Apraxine, after his successes against the Prussians, 
could not prevent his men from committing all sorts of atroci- 
ties. The dull Muscovites were puzzled by the orders of Peter 
III., who, directly after Elizabeth’s death, ordered them to fight 
against their Austrian allies. In Catherine’s successful wars 
against Turkey, Persia, Poland and Sweden, pillage was 
universal. Under Bdatushka Suvoroff it was otherwise. He 
always attacked—at Kunersdorf, at Reichenbach, at Folksani, at 
Praga, onthe Adda, the Trebbia, at Novi. Only when Korsa- 
koff had been beaten by Masséna did Suvoroff retreat. The 
exertions of his soldiers in the Alps are historical. In Poland 
the Russian infantry filled the ditches with their living bodies 
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to allow the guns to pass over them! But even Suvoroff’s 
iron hand could not save the Poles at Praga. Under Barclay, 
Kutusoff, Wittgenstein, the Cossacks could not be restrained. 
In later wars the record improves. I am not aware that any 
authenticated charge of cruelty can be recorded against the 
Russian soldier in the late war. I myself can speak as to the 
good nature of the Wizz. I have slept in peasants’ cottages, in 
village schools, in the Pope’s or priests’ houses, These poor 
people, generally destitute of life’s necessaries, have given me 
the best in their possession. Officers have at times loaded me 
with delicacies, or slept in a stable to give me a roof for 
shelter, Never shall I forget the little private in the 17th 
Corps who gave me half his bread ration when I was without 
breakfast at the Kursk manceuvres. 

During the war in 1877 accusations of cruelty were freely 
bandied about between Turks and Russians. It was my duty, in 
drawing up a certain report, to investigate these charges. I 
had at my disposal extracts from the diary of my predecessor, 
Colonel the Honourable Frederick Wellesley, and the exhaus- 
tive treatise of my friend Professor A. Martens, the eminent 
jurisconsult. I also profited from the assistance of Mr. W. 
Dobson, the correspondent of the 7zmes, whose knowledge of 
Russia, its language and customs, was, for a British subject, 
unique. Field-Marshal Hussni Pacha and Colonel Enver Bey, 
of the Turkish Army, also gave me information. I could not 
authenticate a single accusation made by the Turks. The 
writings of Wellesley and Martens, and the evidence of 
Dobson, convinced me that the Russian soldiers, during this 
campaign, behaved with great kindness towards the wounded 
who fell into their hands. I do not deny that both Russian 
and Turkish soldiers were at times put to great inconvenience 
and suffering ; but this was owing to the bad sanitary arrange- 
ments and the want of proper care shown in giving them first 
aid, The pictures of Verestchagin, who perished with Makaroff 
and 500 brave souls on board the Petropaviosk at Port Arthur, 
illustrate with gruesome force the miseries of the Russian 
soldier before Plevna. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quamque sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
But, I repeat, 1 found no proof whatsoever of the accusations 
of cruelty made against the Russians. The inhuman conduct 
of the Bashi Boziks, or more properly the Kurdish irregular 
cavalry, seemed to me fully proved. Wellesley declares he saw 
the Turks leap over the parapets, after the Russian attacks had 
failed, to despatch the wounded with their yataghans or 
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bayonets, The Russian regulations, and the writings of 
Dragomiroff, constantly impress on the soldiers of the 
Emperor that they are bound as Christians to afford a 
wounded enemy every help, and I believe these regulations are 
obeyed. 

In the war against the Chinese, in 1900, there was the 
Blagoviéschensk noyade. In this case the Cossacks received 
orders, owing to a misinterpreted telegram, to drive certain 
Chinese immigrants across the Amir. The river above 
Blagoviéschensk is about two miles broad and fordable. It is 
not denied that many of the unfortunates, driven into the 
river, lost their footing and were carried away by the current ; 
or that the Cossacks fired on those who attempted to turn back. 
It was in fact somewhat brutally observed that the Amar for 
days carried Kitatskie Reeba, or Chinese fish, upon its swelling 
waters. I heard of another authenticated case of cruelty. A 
steam-launch, in want of fuel, came to a stop before a 
Manchurian peasant’s wooden house. The crew landed, and 
began to pull down the outhouses for firewood. When the 
owner and his sons came out with sticks the Russians defended 
themselves with their rifles, killing their assailants, They then, 
in spite of the tears of the women, pulled the whole house 
down and transferred its beams to the launch for fuel. This 
story, told to me on the best authority, has, I regret to say, 
not been contradicted. I think that these exceptions do but 
prove the rule, for I thoroughly believe in the humane Gisposi- 
tion of the Slav, and have had innumerable proofs of the 
kindness of both officers and men of the Russian Army. The 
Cossacks, be it remembered, are for the most part not Slavs, 
nor even, in many cases, as at Blagovitschensk for instance, 
Europeans. 

As regards the discipline of the Russian Army I was not so 
favourably impressed. I distinguish between the Guards and 
the Line; the former under the eyes of the Emperor and all 
visitors, the latter scattered in all climates, in depressing and 
monotonous out-stations. Eye-service certainly exists. The 
officers in some cases do not seem to trouble themselves much 
whether orders from above are carried out. It was enough for 
them if those orders were issued. The insistence of such 
Generals who would have their instructions obeyed as well as 
given out was resented. In no country does the military 
value of troops vary so much as in Russia. This is because of 
the independence allowed to general officers, whose training, 
far less complete than that of their Teutonic neighbours or 
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of excellence. A Dragomiroff, for example, was able to bring 
the troops in the Kieff district to a high state of efficiency. 
Some of those in a neighbouring command proved manifestly 
inferior, The Siberian soldiers, in those corps that were not 
flooded with reservists unknown to the officers, seem to have 
understood the inhabitants and the customs of Manchuria 
much better than did their European comrades. The Trans- 
Baikal Cossacks, mostly Buddhist Mongols, although poor 
cavalry for shock action, were most valuable as orderlies, 
foragers, or guides, in a country whose language was not 
unlike their own, and with which they quickly became 
familiar, 

It seems to me that the failure of the Russiam arms in 
Manchuria was due to the lack of system and instruction 
among all ranks rather than to any defects in the quality of 
the troops or in their armament. And also to the fact that, 
with the exception of the “Asian” party, numbering perhaps 
some half-million enthusiasts in the upper and middle classes, 
no one took the slightest interest in the war. Little does the 
Ukraine Cossack or the Moscow Russ care about the Pacific 
free-board or the existence of China! With the “Asian” party 
it is otherwise. The words of one of its members, delivered 
in an unemotional and passionless manner, were as follows: 

Russia is an Asiatic, not a European empire. With the affairs of Europe 
we are but slightly concerned. Time will work them out, perhaps to our 
advantage, perhaps to yours. But with Asia it is different. There Russia 
must in a future, more or less distant, become supreme. Ethnographical and 
geographical conditions alike force her to assume the Empire of Asia. 
Nothing can stop her. The inhabitants of that continent view with unconcern 
Russia’s advance, for they know that as her dominion spreads, their religious 
beliefs will be respected, and their liberties enlarged. Thus, I cannot say 
which first, but in turn, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet, China, India, even Indo- 
China, must all accept Russian rule. It will be the same with Asia Minor, 
and for that reason we cannot view with equanimity the attempts of the 
German Emperor to make himself paramount in that direction. 

This was, I confess, before Japan’s power became known, a 
disquieting programme to be forced on British ears. Its mag- 
nitude qualified its danger. In Asia as in Europe the proverb 
still holds good : “ L’homme propose mais Dieu dispose.” 

Of the thirty-three Army Corps in the Russian Army alluded to 
above, one, the Guard Corps, differs in constitution and appear- 
ance from the rest. In order to obtain recruits of great 
stature, it draws its men from the whole empire, not from one 
district only. The soldiers in the Guard are unusually tall and 
well-built. Their parade discipline is excellent. Of them only 
53 per cent. are nize gramatnie, that is, unable to read or write, 
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In some Army Corps this percentage is as high as 75 or 80; in 
the Baltic provinces it is only 15, in Poland 40. There are 
three infantry divisions in the Guard, two of which are quar- 
tered in St. Petersburg and one in Warsaw. Each division is 
divided into two brigades, each brigade into two regiments, each 
regiment into two battalions. The twelve regiments are : Preo- 
brajénsky, Semeonoffsky, Ismailovsky, Jaegersky, Moskofsky, 
Grenadier, Pavlovsky, Finlandsky (composed of Russians), Let- 
tish, Kexholmsky, King Frederick William, and Volinsky. Add 
to these the Guard Rifle Brigade of four battalions, of which 
one is at Helsingfors, an independent rifle regiment in the 
capital. Total, 13 regiments and 6 rifle battalions ; in all 32 
battalions. 

The Cavalry of the Guard, unlike that of the Line, which is 
all either Dragoon or Cossack, is thus composed. There are 
two Cuirassier Brigades. In the first are the Chevalier and 
Horse Guards; in the second the Emperor’s and Empress’s, 
sometimes called the “ Yellow” and “ Blue” Cuirassiers, These 
magnificent fellows, in shining steel helmets surmounted by the 
Imperial double-headed eagle, clad in snow-white tunics, over 
which are worn breastplates of steel or brass, are most imposing 
in appearance. The third brigade is entirely Cossack. It 
includes the famous personal escort of the Emperor. In the 
Second Cavalry Division, under General Skalon, are the Horse 
Grenadiers, the Uhlans, Dragoons, and Hussars of the Guard. 
The latter corps, in scarlet tunics laced with gold, white flying 
jackets or dolmans trimmed with fur, and busbies of deep-sea 
otter-skin, are brilliant, almost theatrical, in appearance. Each 
squadron is mounted on grey horses of a different shade—light, 
iron-grey, dapple, and flea-bitten respectively, The detached 
Cavalry Brigade at Warsaw, in which are a Lancer and the 
“Grodno” Hussar regiments, the latter scarcely less splendid 
in green and silver than its red brother, completes the list of 
the Cavalry. Total, 49 squadrons. There are also in the Guard 
Army Corps a sapper battalion, a reserve cavalry regiment, two 
horse and two field artillery brigades, and a few gendarmes. 

The other Army Corps differ as much as the countries they 
are recruited from. ‘The question of their loyalty depends on 
the spirit of the district of which they are part and parcel, 
The loyalty of the army will not easily be shaken. But if any- 
thing can upset it, it will be the police duties for which it has 
recently been told off. If Nicholas Alexandrovitch loses control 
of his legions, he will have to thank those evil counsellors near 
his throne, who have already led him into so many difficulties, 

C. E. DE LA POER BERESFORD, 
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I know that you will join us in saying that the devouring demon of 
Anglicisation in Ireland, which, with its foul and gluttonous jaws, has 
swallowed up, one after another, everything that was hereditary, 
natural, instructive, ancient, intellectual, and noble in our race, our 
language, our music, our songs, our industries, our dances, and our 
pastimes—I know, I say, that you will plant your feet firmly, and will 
cry with us, “ Back, Demon, back, not one other mouthful shall you 
swallow of the heritage of the Irish nation.”—-Speech of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, President of the Gaelic League, on November 26, 1905, at the 
Carnegie Hall, New York, before an audience of 3000 American-Irish. 
(Reported in the /r7sh World, New York, December 2.) 


VERY soon after Mr. Bryce had formally entered upon his duties, 
in the present Liberal Ministry, as Chief Secretary at Dublin 
Castle, he was called away, in view of the approaching election, 
to lay a justification of his policy before his former constituents 
in South Aberdeen. He hastened to explain that he was 
entirely in favour of “governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas,” though he did not seem to have realised that this ques- 
tion-begging catchword was not merely the unfortunate concoc- 
tion of Lord Dudley, the late Viceroy. It actually had its 
origin in the reckless brain of Charles Fox. It was run to death 
when Gladstone, in his despairing attempt to create a Parlia- 
mentary majority though he knew the nation was against him 
tried to devise plausible excuses for his surrender to Parnell, 
At any rate, Mr. Bryce accepts this phrase as a description of 
the policy he desires to carry out in Irish affairs. But does he 
understand the significance and the effect of the “Irish ideas” 
which he desires to apply to the adminstration of Ireland ? 
The remarks of the Chief Secretary on the work of the Gaelic 
League suggest a grave doubt whether the new policy of 
Liberalism is not vitiated from the outset by an extraordinary 
ignorance of what one group, at least, of “Irish ideas” really 
means and makes for. “In my judgment,” says Mr. Bryce 
solemnly, ‘expressions of the sentiments of Irish nationality 
ought not to be repressed ””—which, by the way, no one has 
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proposed—“ or regarded with suspicion.” He speaks of “the 
increasing interest shown in the Irish language and in ancient 
Irish history” as a “ wholesome thing.” He kindly assured his 
audience that “the continued use of the English language is 
in no sort of danger.” But, accepting the view urged by many 
amiable and well-intentioned people, who write eulogies of the 
Gaelic League and the Irish language movement in English 
newspapers and periodicals, he sees nothing save a fine intel- 
lectual passion for philological and historical pursuits in what 
has been done in Ireland during the past twelve years to uproot 
the “ great holdings,” in Burke’s expressive phrase, which, in 
spite of old feuds, of bygone errors, and of modern traffickers 
in mischief and malice, link together the populations of the 
two islands and, especially, their best minds and their highest 
aspirations. Such strangely misleading accounts of the Gaelic 
propagandism as that published in the Mineteenth Century of 
November last, by the Countess Dowager of Desart,* may con- 
fuse the uninformed, or deceive those who wish to be deceived. 
But Mr. Bryce ought not to be included in either category. 
Lady Desart reckons the opening of a new era of regeneration 
in Ireland from the day (July 31, 1893) when “seven literary 
and thoughtful men elected Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr. John 
MacNeill respectively president and vice-president” of the 
Gaelic League, which body entered then upon the campaign for 
“de-anglicising” the sister island, and has prosecuted it till now. 
The object and the incidents of that campaign ought not surely 
to have escaped the notice of any one interested in the problems 
of Irish government, least of all any likely to be called upon 
to take part in an effort to solve them. 

At the head of this article I have placed a quotation from the 
speech of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the “ non-political” President of 
the Gaelic League, delivered in New York a few weeks ago, in 
which the central principle of the “de-anglicising” policy—the 
word has the stamp of the leaders and workers alike—is boldly 
affirmed. To this speech, the New York Jrish World, the organ 
of Patrick Ford, of which a full account is to be found in the 
Report and Evidence of the Parnell Special Commission, gave 
a hearty welcome: “ Dr. Hyde proclaims that the aim of his 


® This lady, whose excellent intentions no one will question, has not, it is 
understood, one drop of Irish blood in her veins. She is the daughter of well» 
known and much respected people, of Austrian birth. She was herself born 
in London, and until she married the late Lord Desart, it is safe to conclude 
that she knew no more of Ireland and Irish affairs generally than she knows 
now, as shown by her article, of the avowed aims and the actual operations 
of the founders and organisers of the Gaelic League. 
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Gaelic League is to make an ‘Irish Ireland.’ Surely this is 
Irish nationality. An ‘Irish Ireland’ must mean, plainly means, 
that everything in Ireland is to be Irish, including, of course, 
the government of the country, for how could it be called, or 
regarded as, an ‘ Irish Ireland’ if the most important insti- 
tution in it, namely, the Government, should be composed of 
aliens ?”” (December 2). It would be unfair to suggest that 
Dr. Hyde’s fervour was manufactured to please the Irish- 
Americans, whom he appealed to for support for the Gaelic 
League, and not in vain. Long before he had landed at New 
York—at the very time, indeed, when his name was paraded as 
evidence of the non-political character of the League—he had 
given free and full expression to his views and objects, and had 
received the thanks and approbation of Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Healy, and other leading Nationalists for his “ great work!” 
That work the Freeman's Journal (March 14,1904) described 
as that of “ preserving the national identity of Ireland,” while 
almost at the same moment Mr. John Redmond, assuring the 
Gaelic League of the ‘‘complete sympathy” of the Irish 
“party,” renewed the offer, which he said he had already made 
privately to Dr. Hyde, of a Nationalist seat in Parliament.* 
The Nationalists, in fact, were quickly satisfied that the 
non-political character of the League was merely a blind, 
when the action of that body struck a blow at the proposal 
of the International Exhibition in Dublin, and broke up a 
meeting to promote that object, the disturbing intruders 
hissing and hooting the Sovereign’s name. The advocacy 
of a “ National,” rather than an “ International,” Exhibition by 
the Gaelic League, according to a Nationalist newspapert 
was inspired by no other reason than that the King’s name was 
associated with the latter. A few weeks later, Dr. Hyde addressed 
a meeting in Roscommon and dilated on the progress of the 
League. A Nationalist local journal { ia commenting on the 
proceedings had the following significant remarks : 


How they (the Gaelic Leaguers of Roscommon) will acquit themselves will 
be closely watched, and, should they fail to rise to the occasion, an indelible 
stain will be cast on a community which in all the advanced movements in 
the Irish struggle produced men that were ready to risk all for their love of 
Ireland. . . . Every Irishman knows that the object of the Irish revival is but 
to gain means towards that great end—an Irish nation, acknowledging xo 
language and no laws but their own. . . . The facts enumerated by him (Dr. 
Hyde) would have been reckoned as dreams some years ago by persons 
unacquainted with the strength of the movement. In the County Wexford it 


* Freeman’s Journal, March 18. t Evening Herald, Duviin, March 25. 
{ Roscommon Messenger, May 14, 1904. 
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had been decided, by a vote of fifty-three out of fifty-six present, that after 
January 1, 1905, no schoolmaster be appointed who is not an Irish speaker. 
In the County Cork it had been decided that no appointment be made in the 
County Council offices to any man who is not an Irish speaker. The County 
Mayo Council had come toa similar determination, and the action of the 
Dublin Corporation (when a motion to the same effect was passed, in opposi- 
tion to the protest of Mr. Harrington, M.P.,a former Nationalist Lord Mayor) 
is fresh in the public mind. 

These tactics were rapidly extended during the next twelve 
months, to the outspoken delight of the United Irishman and 
other organs of the ‘Gaelic Revival,” and, one by one, the 
Irish-speaking test was established by councils and other public 
bodies in districts where English only is in use among the people. 
Mr, Wyndham and Lord Dudley do not seem to have thought 
it any part of their business to notice what was going on. In 
less than a year, as was not surprising under these conditions, 
the progress of which Dr. Hyde boasted had become much 
more marked. In a communication, published in the Jrish 
World simultaneously with the opening of Dr. Hyde’s American 
campaign,* it is stated : 

The Gaelic League, which at its inception was merely academic rather than 
anything else in its aims, and primarily occupied with the preservation of 
Gaelic, has expanded to the dimensions of a great National movement... . 
It is able to afford the services of ten organisers, who give all their time to its 
business, and helping them are two hundred travelling teachers. In Dublin 
alone there are thirty branches of the Gaelic League. There are nearly 
nine hundred branches throughout the country, with an enrolled membership 
of 100,000. . . « The number of schools in which the language is taught has 
advanced from 105 in 1899 to 3000in 1905. The entire number of students 
of the language at present is considered not to be far short of a quarter of a 
million. 

The last point is of importance in connection with Mr, Bryce’s 
determination to renew the grant for the teaching of Irish in 
Elementary Schools, to which reference will be made later, As 
the progress of the Gaelic movement went on the language 
of its leaders and organisers became more violent, and was 
saturated with intense antipathy to all things English, The 
denunciations of the Army, the Navy, and the Constabulary 
increased in virulence and were used to check recruiting, The 
design of boycotting the toast of the King’s health was daringly 
carried out, Ata dinner of National School teachers in Sligof 
studied insult was levelled at the person of the Sovereign ; “the 
majority of those present remained seated” when the loyal 
toast was proposed. A large number of these teachers are con- 
nected with the Gaelic League and its branches. Mr. Seumas 

* See Freeman's Journal, December 5. 
+ Freeman’s Journal, April 26, 1905. 
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MacManus, formerly himself a school teacher, and lately an 
active apostle of the language movement, wrote a couple of 
weeks after the Sligo incident an article in the /rish Independent,* 
in which he used these remarkable words : 


The blunt truth of the matter, as regards the teachers, is that while they 
profess to be National teachers and undertake to educate Irish youth, and 
pocket the people’s silver, even in scanty doles, they are guilty of procuring 
money by false pretences, if they do not teach treason (or what is popularly 
termed treason) to the children under their care—teach it by example as well 
as precept. The Irish youth who quits school without realising his duties as a 
rebel is, or should be, a discredit to his schoolmaster as well as to his country. 
At the end of half a dozen years of schoolmastering myself, I felt my con- 
science easy in the knowledge that my annual salary . . . was well and 
worthily earned, so far, at least, as the stirring of discontent and the dissemi- 
nation of rebellious opinions was concerned. I think, too, the authorities 
still duly acknowledge their indebtedness to me in this respect. 

At a meeting of “Gaels in Convention,” held some months 
later, at Mount Charles,t “for the purpose of furthering the 
principles and objects of the Gaelic, athletic, and language 
movements,’ Mr. Seumas MacManus further developed his 
views ; he said : 

They were asked to pledge themselves by the resolutions not to serve the 
oppressors of their country by either joining the police or the red-coats. It 
was painful to think that so many Irishmen were lost to all shame. He 
could find no excuse for Irishmen who joined either the police or the military 
forces of Ireland. Judas got thirty coins for his betrayal, but the Irishmen 
who ’listed in England’s army got only one—the shame-stained shilling. 
Thank God, the Irish Ireland movement was working wondrous changes. A 
wave of patriotic endeavour was passing over the land, and all that officials 
in high places could do to stop it was impossible. 


Another commentator on the scandalous scene at Sligo was 
Mr. Patrick O’Daly, the General Secretary of the Gaelic League, 
one of “the literary and thoughtful men” who are described 
with praise by Lady Desart and sentimentalists of that sort as 
representatives, with Dr, Hyde, of the work of the language 
revival, 

Mr. Patrick O’Daly, at a meeting of the Dublin Central 
Teachers’ Association, delivered an address in Irish. 

Speaking in English, he then said that having said so much in Irish, he 
was afraid he would have to speak in English, as many people could not 
otherwise understand him. After all, English, for a time at least, was a 
kind of necessary evil in this country. Though he much preferred to continue 
addressing them in the language of the country, yet he had to turn on English 
—a language which he learned himself in a more or less mechanical, scientific 
kind of way, as a foreign language, and it would always be a foreign language 
tohim. He had to say he was greatly pleased indeed with Mr. Courtney’s 
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paper. In the old times if he had avowed principles of nationality he might 
have been dismissed by return of post. At the same time, he did not think it 
was altogether so bad now, for it appeared to him that the teachers had pluck 
now enough to ignore a certain toast, even though they forfeited in doing that 
a good dinner that they had paid for According to some people, that 
was the greatest misfortune that could befall the National teachers. For 
that spirit the Gaelic League might claim some little credit, for he thought 
the Gaelic League had been strengthening the backbone of the couniry all 
round—the National teachers included. He thought it was a good and 
wholesome sight to see the Gaelic League standing up to that big monster, 
the National Board, and beating it down on its knees. They had showed the 
monster was not so invincible, after all. They could easily bring the National 
Board to recognise their rights and have Rule 1278 withdrawn. /¢ was 
important that the teachers should have such a moral force behind them as the 
Gaelic League. As Dr. Hyde said, if the National teachers of the country 
only came half-way, the Gaelic League would be delighted to go half-way. 
We know (added Mr. O’Daly) the great power the teachers have in their 
hands. We know that they have the moulding of the minds of the young 
people in the country, and we know it is the business of the National teacher 
and his duty to the country to saturate the minds of the young people with 
true ideas of Irish nationality. That is his business as much as it is to teach 
them that two and twe make four. The most important side of education 
was the national side. That was what really quickened the minds and 
intellects of the pupils. It was more important even than technical 
education. The schools should be nurseries of Irish sentiment and Irish 
spirit, and they should be agents for the intensification of the national life and 
the fertilising springs of progress in the country. The Gaelic League work 
in the schools of Ireland was done by the assistant teachers.* 


The amusing feature in this harangue is that Mr. O’Daly has 
made himself conspicuous by boldly denying that the League 
has had the slightest tincture of political feeling about it. He 
was, apparently, a little afraid of prematurely alarming some 
of the innocent decoy-ducks, of whom use was, perhaps, still 
to be made, for when attention was drawn to the remarks just 
quoted, he wrote to the Press to “ explain” that he had spoken 
not as a member or official of the League but in his private 
capacity, an attempt to evade responsibility which it might 
have been supposed could not deceive the rawest school- 
boy or the simplest of old women, The aim of Mr, O’Daly 
and his fellow workers is to get the control of the national 
elementary educational system in Ireland—the whole burden of 
which, it may be necessary to remind readers in this country, 
falls on the Imperial taxpayers and not at all on the Irish rate- 
payers—into the hands of those who are bent on carrying out 
the policy of ‘de-anglicisation” described, for the benefit of the 
Irish in America, by Dr. Hyde. Mr. Dillon boasted, shortly 
before the end of last session, that the Gaelic League had 


* Reported in the Daily Express, Dublin, June 19. 
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obtained, through the teaching of Irish, a commanding influence 
over elementary education, though he said he was “ commis- 
sioned” by the League to call for “ more adequate” financial 
treatment. Mr. T. O’Donnell, M.P., had urged * that the object 
of seeking this control was that “ the national instincts” of the 
children should be “ fostered and encouraged,” and contended 
that the great majority of the teachers, being “ thorough Irish- 
men,” would not regard the Sligo incident as either “ regret- 
table” or “ unpardonable.” 

What the Gaelic school teachers were doing with the children 
thelocal branches of this Gaelic League hoped todowith the young 
men and women. A local secretary, speaking at the Tralee 
District Council, said: “ . . . He wished them to understand 
that any man who became a member of the Gaelic League, no 
matter what his present views might be, that (szc) after a few 
years’ membership he would be changed into what each of them 
would like to see—that was a separatist, and anxious for the 
complete independence of his country.” t+ 

A few specimens of the local work of the Gaelic League 
branches, extracted from Nationalist newspapers, may here be 
cited. Archdeacon Hutch, P.P., presiding over the Midleton 
branch (co. Cork), said: “The Gaelic League has been a 
tremendous success in Ireland. It was a cry from the soul of 
a nation calling for the emancipation of their tongue and their 
deals and ¢he expulsion of the foreign race that had been forced 
upon them.” t At a meeting in Glenties a little earlier, Canon 
Macfadden preached the thorough-going Gaelic doctrine, though 
no branch apparently was then in existence there : 


He said the time was come when the youth of Ireland must choose between 
being a credit to their nation and a disgrace. He said they must be 
de-anglicised now or never. Words failed him to express his scorn and 
contempt for the Irish boy who, lost to all sense of shame and decency, 
entered what the previous speaker had most truly styled the hell of the British 
army, whether the men in that army wore red coats, or khaki, or black. He 
urged on the people the necessity for reviving their language, and for doing 
away with foreign customs, foreign dances, and foreign games, and said the 
time was come when Anglo-Saxon football should be crushed out.§ 


The following excerpts further illustrate the “ non-political ” 
character of the Gaelic League. Dr. Douglas Hyde himself, in 
replying to addresses presented to him before he sailed for New 
York, used these words: “The chairman had said that the 
organisation was non-political and non-sectarian. It was non- 


* In the Freeman’s Journal, June 9, 1905. 
| Kerry Post, June 24, 1905. t Cork Examiner, October 18, 1905. 
$ Donegal Independent, June 9. 
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sectarian ; but in the true sense, in the Greek sense, in the sense 
of the power it exercised over the people of Ireland, it was one 
of the strongest political organisations in the country.” * 

At a meeting in co. Meath Mr. D. Johnston told his 
audience, in eulogising the Gaelic League and the Gaelic 
Athletic Association, “ he was pleased to know that the Presi- 
dent of the Gaelic League, Dr. Douglas Hyde, was an earnest 
and conscientious Irish Nationalist, as he [Mr. Johnston] was 
present not long ago at a banquet where Dr. Hyde refused 
to toast the health of the King.” 

A meeting of the Gaelic League at Marshalstown was cheered 
by the Rev. P. Murphy with this statement: “The Gaelic 
League was built on a solid foundation, and could not be easily 
shaken. It was the rock on which British misrule in this 
country will crumble to pieces.” f 

Mr. James Donohoe, a County Councillor of Wexford, said 
at a Gaelic League meeting at Enniscorthy : “ The salvation of 
Ireland should certainly come through this Irish revival [the 
Gaelic League revival]. There would shortly be a line of 
demarcation drawn across the country, and they would have to 
take their stand under the National flag, or the flag of Dublin 
Castle.” tf 

Father O’Hea, at a Gaelic League meeting (Caheragh, 
co. Cork), said that the movement “ would raise Ireland up to 
the level of an independent nation.” 

Again we read in the Sligo Champion of December 9, 1905 : 

A meeting of the Gaelic League was held at Curry, Co. Sligo, on Decem- 
ber 3. The Rev. P. Mulligan, P.P., presided, and in the course of his address 
complained that “the foreigner’s flag still floats over our soil, foreign customs 
and games, a foreign language and education is to the fore, everything native 
and natural is pushed into the background. This is not what should be ; 
this is what won’t be. The Gaelic League has entered the arena and thrown 
down the challenge—the native v. the stranger. Ah! it is a noble cause, 
and one worth fighting for, the regeneration of this old land. Tall talk won’t 
do the work. Deeds will. Therefore it is, my friends, that I exhort you to 
be up and doing, to take your place as tried men and true in the battle for 
intellectual freedom. The day for the Gael is nigh. . He will soon enter his 
own again.” 

From the outset the Gaelic revival and the work of its leaders 
attracted the favourable notice of the Irish-American enemies 
of England, and of adventurers who took service with foreign 
nations in order to inflict damage on British interests and to 
cast dishonour on the British name. The following extracts are 
representative. About the end of May, a month after the scene 

* Daily Express (Dublin), November 7. 
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at Sligo, Mr. Frank Sullivan of San Francisco, sent to repre- 
sent some American-Irish societies at the Fontenoy celebrations, 
gave a dinner in Dublin to the sympathisers with that movement. 
In proposing “Ireland a nation,” Mr. Sullivan said, “ The work 
of the Gaelic League was working for an Irish Ireland, not an 
Anglo-Saxon Ireland any longer. It pointed to the resurrec- 
tion of the power and strength and glory of the Irish people.” 
In responding to this toast, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, for many years 
a Nationalist M.P., and the author of many “ patriotic lyrics ”— 
one of which is said to owe its popularity to the refrain, “ Dirty 
little England ’—declared that ‘‘ he shared witb their host the 
belief that the Gaelic League was “ doing a large measure (szc) in 
bringing about the consummation they all so earnestly desired,”* 
Attending a Nationalist pilgrimage to the grave of Wolfe Tone, 
“Major” Macbride, in the same vein, accepted the distinction 
of being asked to preside as “a tribute to the brave Irish boys 
he had the honour of organising and commanding in South 
Africa (in the service of the Boers) rather than due to any merits 
of his own,” Among the things that struck him most (he went 
on to say) since his return to Ireland, was the spread “ of the 
soft, musical language of the Gael.” + 

The capture of the national schools by the teachers imbued 
with the de-anglicising passion of Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr, 
O'Daly proceeded apace under the sympathetic administration of 
Mr. Wyndham, who went over to Dublin in 1900 full of pride 
in his descent from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the patriot who 
plotted to bring a French invading army to conquer his native 
land, Irish was taught before Mr. Wyndham’s advent in less 
than one hundred elementary schools while, before he resigned, 
it was established, as an extra paid subject, in two thousand 
schools. The amount paid in fees for Irish in 1901 was £955, 
and in 1904 over £12,000. Atthesame time the multiplication 
of branches of the Gaelic League met with no check, and in- 
citements, such as those of which specimens have been given, 
produced their effect in the increasing suppression of all public 
recognition of the Imperial Government and the name of the 
King, in the more general imposition of the Irish language test in 
places where no Irish-speaking people exist, and, most significant 
of all, in the boycotting of the police and the prosecution of a 
zealous Campaign against recruiting in the army and navy. The 
last-mentioned department of the work has been carried out 
most thoroughly by the Gaelic Athletic Associations, which Mr. 
O’Daly and other apologists declare to be in no way connected 
with the Gaelic League, but which Dr. Hyde has eulogised as 


* Freeman's Journal, May 29, 1905. + Jbid. July to. 
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representing on the physical side the development of the League’s 
de-anglicising principles. No part of the labours of the propa- 
gandists of the “Irish Ireland,” for which Dr. Hyde and his 
associates has been more heartily welcomed, abroad and at 
home, by the enemies of British rule than the anti-enlistment 
movement, 

An organisation, known as the “Sinn Féin,” which carries to 
their legitimate conclusions the “de-anglicising” doctrines 
that are avowed by the President and other prominent members 
of the Gaelic League, has lately established a ‘ National Con- 
vention” in Dublin, over which Mr, Edward Martyn, an active 
sympathiser with the Gaelic revival, presided on November 28, 
the proceedings being reported in the Freeman's Journal of the 
following day, and, even more fully, in the United Irishman of 
December g. It will be well to note that one of the rules of 
the “Sinn Féin,” adopted by the Convention, and printed in the 
United Irishman, the Gaelic movement organ already referred 
to, enacts that ‘“‘no member of the British armed forces or pen- 
sioner therefrom, or any person who has otherwise taken an 
oath of allegiance to the British Crown,” shall be admitted to 
the organisation. In his speech from the chair, at the open 
meeting at night, Mr. Martyn said: 

We have had a most encouraging Convention to-day, and an Executive 
representative of the entire country has been elected, and we hope by degrees 
to make our influence a power in the land. There are many ways to be con- 
sidered in carrying out this policy. We must begin, first, with the most 
obvious ways, and afterwards this will lead to further development. One 
of the most important is the anti-enlisting crusade. By the work of the 
National Council and Cumann na nGaedheal the numbers of those 
enlisting have been considerably reduced in Ireland. Latterly we have heard 
a great deal about flogging in the navy. Well, I have no doubt that all this 
flogging will have a deterrent effect on Irishmen joining the navy, if there 
were no higher motives to prevent their doing so. As regards ourselves, it 
does not matter very much whether the English flog each other or not, but the 
Irishman who enters the army or navy of England deserves to be flogged. 

The believers, real or professed, in the non-political character 
of the Gaelic League will not admit that it has any relation 
with the “Sinn Féin,” but this opinion does not prevail among 
the Irish in the United States. In reference to the new 
movement, these words of a sympathetic Irish-American news- 
paper, the National Hibernian, have been reprinted in Dublin : 

This movement is born of the Gaelic League—that wonderful body which 
has resurrected the language of Ireland and re-created its national sentiment. 
It is called “ Sinn Féin,” or “ Ourselves Alone,” not in any selfish meaning of 
the term, but with the feeling that the Irish people must depend upon them- 
selves alone for the establishment of their freedom and independence... . 
Briefly, the Hungarian policy, as applied to Ireland—or the Sinn Féin policy, 
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as it is familiarly cailed—means for a beginning that all Irish elective bodies, 
County Councils, &c., should be exclusively manned by earnest Nationalists. 
No positions in the public service at all controlled by the local elective bodies 
will be given to pensioners or servants of the British Government. .. . The 
Sinn Féin policy involves no oath of allegiance to England, no compromise of 
principle. It practically means resistance to English law, where the Parlia- 
mentary policy meant compliance. It involves no acknowledgment of 
England’s claim to governthecountry. It leaves England exposed to foreign 
nations. 

Mr. Long soon discovered, we presume, after he entered upon 
office, that he could not close his eyes as complacently as his pre- 
decessor had done to the effect of the teaching of Irish in the 
elementary schools introduced to gratify the de-anglicising 
apostles of the Gaelic revival. The special grant, which Mr, 
Bryce is now going to renew and extend, was withdrawn last 
autumn. There are other good reasons for this decision, beside 
the political danger of making the elementary schools in Ireland, 
maintained at the cost of the Imperial exchequer, manufactories 
of anti-English passions and dreams of an “ Irish Ireland” from 
which the civilisation and culture that have been solely derived 
by the Irish people, in the past, from their English and Scottish 
neighbours shall be excluded. Some of those reasons are given 
in a letter sent recently to the Zzmes by a manager of a national 
school in Ireland, after the statement that the special grant 
was about to be renewed. He wrote: 

The children who attend our national schools belong either to the small 
farming or wage-earning classes, and the poverty of their parents forces them 
to take their children from school at a very early age, even before they have 
attained much proficiency in “the three R’s.” Now, if the school time these 
poor children enjoy is not sufficient for an education to fit them for properly 
filling their position in life, it is surely nothing less than a crime to deprive 
them of the hours that should be devoted to useful learning by teaching them 
something that can be of no possible benefit tothem. I may be told that the 
study of Irish will not be compulsory; but, if an additional payment to the 
teacher depends on his giving instruction in this subject, we may be certain 
that he will strive to have as many of his pupils learning Irish as he possibly 
can... . If these children had an unlimited time for their school curriculum, 
the study of Irish might be included without doing them any injury ; but they 
have too short a school time as it is, and every hour devoted to useless learn- 
ing reduces their time for acquiring needful instruction, and tends to blight 
the prospects of their future life. 

The withdrawal of the grant drew an outburst of indignant 
protest from Dr. Hyde and his “de-anglicising” colleagues, The 
Strokestown branch of the Gaelic League fulminated a resolu- 
tion * declaring that in view of the action of the Government 
‘it was the duty of all Gaelic Leaguers, although the Gaelic 
League is a non-political association, to be disloyal to that 

* Trish Times, September 14, 1905. 
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Government and her representatives in this country ; to weaken 
its influence as far as possible; and, in particular, to use all 
their efforts to prevent all classes of our countrymen from en- 
listing in the British army.” At the same time, a resolution 
was passed that all names on carts, &c., should be painted in 
Celtic characters, and in Gaelic spelling, in defiance of the 
protests of the police that in this form they were not legible 
and were of no use for purposes of identification, Similar 
protests were multiplied in all quarters where anti-British 
influences were rife; but Mr. Long was, no doubt, aware that 
while the grant was still being paid, language quite as violent 
and intolerant—as many quotations given in these pages show 
—were of every-day occurrence. 

The evidence furnished above of the separatist tendency and 
purpose of the teaching of Irish,as advocated bythe de-anglicising 
leaders of the Gaelic League, ought not to be ignored by Mr. 
Bryce. It is drawn from the writings and speeches of the men 
themselves who are working to eradicate all forms of British 
influence and to create, by their own avowal, an Irish Ireland. 
With a very few exceptions, the extracts are from Nationalist 
journals entirely in sympathy with the aims of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde. Nearly all of them have been frequently reprinted, 
both in Nationalist and Unionist publications, and widely com- 
mented on; nor am I aware of a single case in which their 
accuracy has been disputed. With proofs like these under 
his eyes, can the Chief Secretary persist in asserting that 
the Gaelic revival, which works for the “de-anglicisation ” of 
Ireland, is ‘a wholesome thing” ? 

“VIGIL.” 


COLONIAL MARITIME DEFENCE 


In his annual report, Captain Creswell, Director of 
the Commonwealth Naval Forces, advocates the 
establishment of an Australian naval force and the 
construction of torpedo-boats and destroyers in 
Australia. 


REUTER’S TELEGRAM, Feb. 13, 1906. 


THE question of the defence of the maritime interests of our 
great Colonies in case of war is one that was very widely dis- 
cussed in the Press and elsewhere a few years ago; but though 
it has been temporarily lulled to sleep by the payment of small 
subsidies by some of our Colonies, and a refusal to pay anything 
by others, it can by no means be considered as settled; and all 
Imperialists who can see beyond the next mile-stone and have 
taken note of the growing dislike of the young and vigorous 
nations to making money payments for maritime defence instead 
of taking the matter in hand themselves, must have come to the 
conclusion that the present arrangement is entirely unsatisfactory, 
and can only be regarded as a temporary expedient for tiding 
over a difficulty until the Colonies have made up their minds how 
to set about creating navies of their own. 

Australia had already made a beginning; but her infant was 
crushed shortly after birth, under the plea that it would be 
cheaper and better for her to pay a small donation to the home 
Government for providing naval defence, instead of doing it her- 
self. Cheaper it may be, but certainly not better ; as being totally 
at variance with the spirit and the principles of a self-governing 
community. 

There are, no doubt, many difficulties in the way of the 
Australian Commonwealth undertaking its own naval defence 
instead of paying Great Britain to do it for her ; and apparently 
one of the greatest of these difficulties is money. 

The Australians have already been severely scolded by some 
sound Imperialists for not subscribing enough towards the 
upkeep of the British Navy. They have been told that they ought 
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to subscribe in proportion to the extent and the value of their 
sea-borne commerce, which would come to vastly more than 
they pay now. 

This scolding has always seemed to me to be ungenerous and 
injudicious: for the Australians have shown on many occasions 
that they are not stingy ; but, on the contrary, most liberal ; yet 
the fact remains that a large section of public opinion in the 
Commonwealth is strongly opposed to any money payment at 
all, as being a form of taxation without representation; and they 
have repeatedly said that they would prefer to have a navy of 
their own, were it ever so small, rather than continue to subsidise 
the British Admiralty to protect them. Still, they have for the 
present unwillingly bowed to the strategic wisdom of the home 
Government, which tells them that “ the sea is all one, and there- 
fore an Imperial Navy must be all one, and under one command 
and management.” The statement sounds plausible, but as a 
matter of fact it is merely one of those shibboleths which take 
the popular fancy, and yet are in themselves unsound and 
misleading. 

At present none of the Colonies add anything to the strength 
of the British Navy. They do—those that subscribe—relieve 
the taxpayers in these islands by the very small amount of their 
donations. Yet the fact remains that our Navy would be exactly 
the same strength as it is at present, whether the Colonies sub- 
scribed or not. Whereas, if they were now to start navies of 
their own, on ever so small a scale, they would in a few years 
add materially to the maritime strength of the Empire. I say 
advisedly ‘in a few years,” for all those who have any knowledge 
of naval matters must be well aware of the very great difficulties 
which will beset the initiation of a new navy ; even with the hearty 
assistance of the Mother Country, in the shape of the loan of 
instructors, &c., which our Colonies might surely count upon. 

The rise of the maritime power of Japan was extraordinarily 
rapid; yet even in their case—and with the best European 
assistance—it took some years before their Navy became of any 
fighting value. 

All things must have a beginning ; but if a beginning is not made 
there can never be any result. Let it be granted, then, that for 
some years to come no navy which Australia or any of the 
Colonies could form or maintain would be of fighting value ; that 
it would be a mere water-baby, a sea urchin if you like ; yet that 
does not appear to be a valid argument against starting such 
navies, for the same one might be used against all babies. But if 
there were to be no more babies there would soon be no more men. 
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In the winter 1901-02 the Spectator opened its columns to a 
discussion on the relative advantages of an Australian-owned 
navy, and amoney subscription to the home Government to 
undertake the naval defence of the Commonwealth, and of 
‘floating trade in Australian waters”—as the legend 1an: the 
latter plan being then in force, in accordance with the views of 
the British Admiralty, who naturally wished to have the manage- 
ment of affairs in their own hands. 

The discussion in the Spectator was opened with a powerful 
letter from an Australian—Mr. W. H. Fitchett ; in which, with 
irrefutable logic, he pointed out that a free, self-governing country 
like the Australian Commonwealth could never be satisfied to pay 
others to undertake her naval defence, any more than she could 
be satished to hire British soldiers to defend her : and the editor 
of the Spectator strongly supported Mr. Fitchett’s views; as did 
one or two other writers, including myself: but there was also a 
strong opposition, which supported the British Admiralty view; and 
these people used the old argument about the sea being all one,and 
that therefore the Navy ought to be all one. And they also argued 
that if the Commonwealth had a navy of its own it would lead to 
separation ; and stigmatised it as a “cut the painter” policy: 
though they were not able to show any reason why a separate 
navy would be any more likely to lead to a “ cut the painter ” 
policy than a separate army had done: the latter having already 
proved itself—during the Boer War—to bea strong bond of union 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country: A union 
cemented with the blood of their sons. 

Moreover, those who advocated a continuance of a money 
payment for naval defence appeared to ignore completely the 
sentiments of the Colonists themselves, and stuffed down their 
throats—so to speak—a system which they assured them was the 
“most expedient” for them to adopt. As if a question of this 
sort could be reduced to a matter of mere expediency; without 
taking into consideration the laudable desire of the Australians to 
defend themselves, instead of paying others to do it. 

There is ample evidence to show that the great body of popular 
opinion in Australia is in favour of having a navy of iheir own, 
under their own exclusive management ; and to argue that such 
a force—if it existed—would be used only for purely local 
defence is, on the face of it, absurd, and indicates complete 
ignorance of Australian character. For Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Canadians have already given proof that they 
are ready and willing to fight for the Empire wherever it is in 
danger. 
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There are, of course, “ parties” in Australia, as there are in 
Great Britain and in all self-governing states ; yet they seem to be 
fairly unanimous in their aspirations for a navy of their own ; for 
I read : ‘One of the planks in the platform of the Labour party 
is ‘ Citizen defence forces and an Australian-owned navy.” And 
it must be borne in mind that the Australian Labour party is a 
very powerful one in the Commonwealth. 

Money, as | have already remarked, is the great difficulty ; and 
in this connection 1 may perhaps quote the words of Mr. J. W. 
Kirwan, Member of the House of Representatives of West 
Australia ; which, though somewhat ambiguous, may be taken 
as an indication of the views held in that State of the Common- 
wealth. Writing from Kalgoorlie, West Australia, to the 
Nineteenth Century and After, on October 16, 1905, Mr. Kirwan 
says : 

An Australian-owned navy, considering the state of the Commonwealth 
finances, is generally recognised amongst even Labour Members as something 
to be talked about rather than achieved in the lifetime of the present generation. 
It is certain, however, that unless public opinion in Australia undergoes a 
complete change, it is solely in the form of Australian-owned, or -controlled 
warships that the Commonwealth can be induced to offer any substantial con- 
tribution to the defence of the Empire. Those who contend that the money 
would be more advantageously expended if donated to the Imperial authorities 
for naval purposes should take into account Australian public opinion as it is 
and not as perhaps it ought to be, and remember that an Australian navy, if 
established, would be as available for the service of the Empire whenever 
needed as were the Australian troops during the Boer War. 


In the last sentence spoke the true Imperialist. The present 
arrangement, by which the Commonwealth and New Zealand pay 
small donations (and are scolded for not paying more) towards 
the upkeep of a squadron in Australian waters, is satisfactory to 
nobody. In the first place it is founded on a strategically false 
idea. It adds nothing to the naval strength of the Empire as a 
whole. It only relieves the British taxpayer by an infinitesimal 
and quite insignificant amount ; and it is galling} to the amour 
propre of the Colonists themselves. 

Is it not human nature that when a young man sets up in the 
world for himself, and starts an establishment of his own, he 
will—if he has any proper spirit in him—prefer to have his own 
servants, be they ever so rough and untrained, rather than have 
the use, for asmall money payment, of his father’s servants, whom 
he cannot call his own, nor order about as he pleases ? 

This appears to be one of those cases where a strongly 
expressed sentiment should be allowed to overrule a temporary 
expediency ; which no one, not even the British Admiralty, can 
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regard asa permanent arrangement. And I would venture to 
submit that the proper, far-seeing, and truly statesmanlike course 
to pursue is to remit immediately the money payment of the 
Colonies; making no change whatever in the distribution of 
Imperial warships; leaving it to the Commonwealth, and such 
other Colonies as choose to do so, to take the initiative and spend 
what money they please in starting navies of their own, on 
similar lines: to their armies, the Imperial Government freely 
lending, gratis—even as a wise father schools his son—suitable 
ships, and highly trained ins tructors, so asto begin on the same 
plan as the Japanese did, viz., to train the personnel before buying 
the ships; and not as the Russians did, to buy the ships first, 
and then find that they had no properly trained crews to man 
them, with the result that all the world now knows. 

The opinion has been repeatedly expressed by representative 
Australians that they desire to give personal service towards the 
defence of the Empire, afloat as well as on shore ; and, in reply, 
those who oppose separate colonial navies tell them that they 
already have the opportunity of rendering personal service, as 
the British Admiralty gives several naval cadetships every year 
to the Colonies, so that some of their sons have the opportunity 
of joining the finest navy in the world, instead of pottering 
around their own coast in small, insignificant ships of their own. 
Yet, strange to say, this by no means satisfies their ambitions. 
These few cadets no doubt have the chance of rising to the 
highest rank in the British Navy; but from the day they join 
they practically cease to be Australians, and become Britishers. 
Their services are, of course, rendered to the Empire at large ; 
but there is nothing to show that they are Colonials ; there is no 
“C” placed against their names in the Navy List, nor do I 
suggest that there should be. But what I want to point out is, 
that they are merged,’or lost, in the great ocean of our Navy, and 
do not fulfil the idea of personal service which the Colonies desire 
to offer. 

Take a parallel case: with regard to military service, Does 
any one suppose that if we had said to the Australians and New 
Zealanders during the Boer War, “You may send men to 
strengthen the British regiments if you like, but we cannot let 
you send separate and distinct corps of your own, as it might 
confuse our generals, and possibly lead to eventual separation 
from the Mother Country.” Is it conceivable that this would 
have satisfied them ? 

In telling the young nations—for they are young nations— 
that they ought to pay us for providing them with maritime 
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defence, instead of taking the matter in hand themselves, as they 
have done with their military defences, we show a strange lack 
ot knowledge of human nature. 

Shakespeare knew better, and struck the true note when he 
made Touchstone say of Audrey, “A poor virgin, sir, an ill- 
favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” Likewise Scott : 

breathes there a man with soul so cead 
Who never to himself hath said, 


This is mine own, my native land. 
The two little words “ mine own” govern the whole subject. 

Those who differ with me on this question will probably call 
this silly sentiment, and not business. 

Sentiment it is, no doubt; but not silly; for the world is 
largely ruled by sentiment, else men would not die by thousands 
for a few pence a day. 

Let it be granted that colonial navies would be “ poor things” 
in their infancy. They would grow, like healthy children, 
under the fostering care of their own parents, and soon become 
a source of strength to the Empire. 

Have people already forgotten how proud Australia was at 
sending the little Protector to North China at the time of 
the Boxer outbreak ? Why? Not because she was a British 
ship towards which -they had subscribed .03 per cent. of the 
cost, but because she was their own, manned and commanded 
by their own people, but, of course, under the orders of the 
British admiral, as their troops were under the British come 
mander-in-chief in South Africa. 

It has for some years been a puzzle to me how so clear a 
thinker and so sound an Imperialist as Sir John Colomb should 
fail to see the true inwardness of this question of colonial navies, 
and set his face against their genesis. I do nut know if he has 
changed his mind lately, but in 1902 he argued that to start 
colonial navies would be to fly in the face of the “fundamental 
principle of the homogeneity of naval force”; and no doubt 
homogeneity of naval or any other force is an excellent thing, 
in its way, as long as we do not pay too dearly for it, and as long 
as we do not lose sight of the equally fundamental principle of 
no taxation without representation, and thus fly in the face of 
the sentiments and aspirations of young and vigorous com- 
munities whose members are not only proud of being offshcots 
of a worldwide Empire, but at least equally proud and jealous 
of the honour and reputation of the lands they have so rapidly 
developed by their own industry and energy. 
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Those who argue against the institution of separate colonia! 
navies tell us that if Australia and New Zealand, for instance, 
had navies of their own, they would be used exclusively for the 
defence of their own shores, and that this*would be opposed to 
all ideas of sound naval strategy, which regards the sea as all 
one. But what grounds there are for such a supposition I for 
one am at a loss to guess; as these two great colonies have 
already given practical demonstration of precisely opposite 
intentions, and have sent their one ship and many battalions 
of their sons to the nearest points at which there was any 
fighting to be done in defence of the Empire, though the 
quarrels were not specially Australian or New Zealand quarrels, 
and though the area of operations was thousands of miles from 
their own shores, 

No doubt, if colonial navies are formed, they will be ostensibly 
for the defence of their own shores, just as their military forces 
are ostensibly for the defence of their own lands; but any one 
who supposes that they will not be available to fight for the 
Empire wherever they are most wanted must not only have 
a very poor opinion of the spirit of our colonial brethren, but 
his supposition is unjustifiable, as being opposed to actual proof 
to the contrary. The ostensible reason is a pious fraud, an 
empty platitude, which ought not to deceive anybody. 

Naturally, the Colonies, as self-governing communities, desire 
to keep in their own hands the option of voluntarily offering to 
assist in the defence of the Empire; and would never submit to 
be “required” or “ ordered” to do so. The very freedom of 
their action must ever be one of the strongest bonds of union 
to the Mother Country. 

This spirit is illustrated by Lord Carrington, in a letter which 
he addressed to the Times in January 1903. He says: 

I was Governor of New South Wales in 1887,the year in which the navat 

agreement was formulated ; and the scheme never would have got through 
had it not been distinctly understood that the auxiliary squadron should not 
be removed beyond the limits of the Australian station, unless with the pre- 
viously intimated consent of the Australian Governments contributing towards 
its maintenance. When that was orce settled there was no difficulty in 
getting the money. 
Just so. The Australian Governments (for this was before 
federation) wished to claim at least joint ownership in the 
squadron towards which they contributed, and a voice as to its 
disposal. Under no other conditions could they be induced 
to subscribe. 

In the letter above alluded to Lord Carrington does not tell 
us his own opinion as to colonial navies, but he gives us an 
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inkling of that opinion in the following significant sentence, with 
which he concluded that letter: “ Sir Wilfrid Laurier struck the 
chord of colonial feeling when he refused flatly to fall in with 
proposals of this kind.” 

We all know that Canada (intensely loyal though she is) pays 
nothing towards the expenses of the British Navy. She treats 
our scoldings with calm indifference; and seems to have made 
up her mind finally not to adopt the unconstitutional blunder 
of making money payments to the British Exchequer. 

A voice from the Far West appears to indicate Canadian views 
upon this subject. Speaking at a Trafalgar Centenary gathering 
at Winnipeg, Mr. W. Sanford Evans said : 

We live in a world where sea power is one of the most dominant forces, and 

in an Empire which has attained its present magnitude and owes its continued 
existence to sea power. In face of these conditions Canada needs a policy. 
Safety requires it, self-respect demands it, and it is essential to an expanding 
future. ... Land defence is not enough. We have interests that can be 
defended only on the sea, and we are exposed to danger from the sea, 
and there is, to my mind, no more reason why we should leave to the 
Mother Country, even if we subsidise her for it, the whole task of sea defence, 
than that we should bring her soldiers over as mercenaries to form our 
regular defence by land. It is for a man to defend his own, and to join 
with another in the defence of common interests. Canada with hired 
soldiers across the seas in the place of her own militia forces would be a 
pitiable and almost hopeless spectacle. Canada with no naval preparations at 
all, relying upon the naval preparations of another—no matter how close the 
relationship—or even handsomely subsidising the navy of that other—should 
be regarded as equally unworthy. Canada should provide for naval defence, 
and the delay has been too long already. 
Canada, of course, did accept the assistance of “hired soldiers 
across the sea,” until she considered herself capable of providing 
her own military defence; and there is no reason why she should 
not to-morrow accept the assistance of armed forces from the 
Mother Country and all the other self-governing Colonies if she 
were to be seriously attacked; but this would involve no con- 
tradiction of the principle so forcibly and so lucidly set forth by 
Mr. Sanford Evans—the principle that all the Colonies should 
make due provision during the years of peace for self-defence 
both by land and sea; thus adding to the aggregate strength and 
stability of the Empire, whenever and wherever it may be 
attacked. 

I have, so far, avoided all mention of maritime defence for the 
South African Colonies. They are peculiarly situated. They 
are not islands like Australia and New Zealand, nor have they 
the great maritime interests of Canada. Their sea interests 
appear to be slight at present, their harbours are bad, such of 
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them as have harbours at all; they have lately been passing 
through a great crisis ; they are not federated ; and they do not 
seem to have developed any aptitude or any desire for under- 
taking naval defence. Under these circumstances, it would 
appear that if they remain loyal to the Empire an arrangement 
might easily be made by which, in return for the naval defence 
of the Mother Country and without paying any subsidy, they 
might undertake, of their own free will, to hold in readiness 
certain contingents of Imperial Service troops, each colony 
according to its means and population: these troops to be 
carried to the danger-point by the unrivalled resources of the 
British Mercantile Marine; and escorted, if necessary, by some 
of our cruisers; always bearing in mind that the subject of 
Imperial defence must be treated as a whole, and not in water- 
tight compartments, with the Navy in one and the Army in the 
other. 

On this point, at any rate, Sir John Colomb has always been 
perfectly sound, and has frequently called public attention to 
the absurdity and waste involved in the separate discussion of 
the Navy and Army Estimates in the House of Commons. 

I need scarcely remark that I put forward the above idea 
merely as a tentative suggestion, and as probably being more in 
consonance with the abilities of the South African colonies to 
take part in the general defence of the Empire, than any naval 
assistance which they could offer at present. 

At the next Colonial Conference it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the home Government will take a broad and statesmanlike 
view of the situation, and remit entirely the money payment 
for so-called naval defence; as adding nothing to the naval 
strength of the Empire; as being unpopular with those who 
pay ; as being insignificant in the amcunt by which it relieves 
the taxpayers of the British Isles; as being taxation without 
representation ; and finally as bearing a sinister likeness to the 
policy which lost us our North American colonies in the 
eighteenth century. For though it is true that the various 
colonial Governments vote the money voluntarily, it is obvious 
that they do so grudgingly, and only regard it as a temporary 
measure. 

They are constantly being reminded that they do not pay 
enough; and they know and feel that this is true: nevertheless 
it hurts their pride and self-respect to be called “mean” and 
“stingy”; and they would far rather the money was spent in 
their own countries, and they were called upon to pay a blood 
tax instead of a money one. Their young men do not enlist in 
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the British Navy,* but there can be very little doubt that they 
would enlist in navies they could call their own and manage as 
they please. 

The fact that there is now a cruiser in Australian waters manned 
by Australian seamen on special rates of pay may, perhaps, be 
regarded as a feeler ; possibly as a sign of something better to 
come. At any rate it shows a distinct desire for personal service 
amongst the rank-and-file of Australians ; and it is to me quite 
inconceivable that Australia, New Zealand, and Canada also, 
with their great and growing maritime interests, should be 
content to go on much longer without navies of their own; and 
there is not a shred of evidence to show, or even to support a 
supposition, that such navies would lead to a wish for separation, 
any more than the possession of their own distinct military forces 
has done. On the contrary, as such navies would for many 
years to come be quite incapable of coping with the navies of 
even second-class maritime powers, there would be every 
inducement for the Colonies to remain within the Empire, and 
thus enjoy the protection and assistance of the strongest Navy 
in the world in case they were attacked. And they would also 
have the satisfaction of knowing that every ship, every gun, 
and every man they put upon the ocean would be a real 
augmentation of the maritime power of the whole Empire. 

I venture to repeat, then, that the surest way to stimulate and 
encourage the sentiment of self-defence in these young and 
vigorous states, and to cause them to start infant navies of their 
own, is for the home Government at the next Colonial Con- 
ference to take the bull by the horns and remit absolutely and 
unconditionally all money payments in aid of the British Navy. 


C. C., PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


* Australia offers the curious spectacle of a poor country where very high 
vates of wages prevail. 
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CANADIAN NOTES 
1 


THE official answer to Mr, Sydney Fisher’s condemnation of 
Imperial Preference (which was refuted in these “ Notes”’ last 
month) has been given by the Canadian Premier in his remarkable 
speechat Toronto to the “Grits,” or hard-shell Liberals of Ontario. 
Naturally, the advocates of Free Imports who persist in asserting 
that Canada is unwilling or unable to provide adequate considera- 
tion for a British Preference to her food-stuffs, have carefully ab- 
stained from quoting the most significant passages in that speech. 
In the first pjace, it is clear from Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s remarks 
on the need of stability in the Tariff, that the changes to be 
made on the advice of the Ministerial Committee of Revision 
will be neither numerous nor important. The preference given 
by Canada to the British manufacturer has increased the volume 
of the Colony’s export trade, and for that reason, and for others, 
this standing object-lesson in the advantages of a closer British 
connection with the most progressive of the world’s markets is 
not to be removed. No doubt we shall receive an explicit 
assurance on this point when Mr. W. S. Fielding opens his next 
Budget, though the detailed scheme of Tariff revision will not 
be revealed until the November Session of the Dominion 
Parliament. The dumping clause and the surtax on German 
goods—two other notable object-lessons in the science and art 
of practical Imperialism—will also be retained, though several 
German organs of cosmical opinion affect to believe that the 
pro-German Liberal Party will force the Dominion Government 
to abolish the latter. Sir Wilfrid’s remarks on the general 
question of Imperial Preference are very suggestive : 

It is true at this moment we have no preference in the English market, 
but the fact that we buy more from England forces England to buy more 
from us. But I am asked very often: What about mutual preference? My 
answer is simply this: Mutual preference is a question which at this moment 
does not concern the people of Canada. It is a question that concerns the 
people of Great Britain alone. We are ready to give mutual preference te 
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Great Britain if it suits the people of Great Britain to give us a mutual pre- 
ference in their tariff. We have declared, at the time of the last Colonial 
Conference in 1902, that we would be prepared at any time that suited the 
British people to negotiate with them for preference against preference. It 
is easy for us to give a preference to Great Britain. We have only to lower 
our duties. It is not easy for the people of Great Britain, because they cannot 
do so without altering their tariff policy. . . . What we want for the people of 
Great Britain is what we want for the people of Canada—that they shou!d do 
the best for themselves according to their own light, as we are prepared to do 
the best for ourselves according to our own light. 

This straightforward passage, which condemns by implica- 
tion the policy of the British Government in regard to the 
Transvaal (“ leur politique de urimade,” or ballyragging policy, 
according to the Figaro), and the historic claim of the Peck- 
sniffs of the Mother Country to interfere with the Colonies im 
the name of insular morality, should be inscribed in every 
Tariff Reformer’s pocket-book. It is proof positive that the 
Canadian Premier, the much-misunderstood politician who has 
eliminated the racial antithesis from Canadian politics, does not 
-——like his Minister of Agriculture, who is no more than a fly 
on the wheel of Canadian progress—believe that our General 
Election was a final settlement of the Fiscal controversy, and 
is prepared to wait until time and the mortality statistics 
overcome the wis znertiw of Cobdenism. 

Another very interesting passage in the Premier’s speech is 
that which deals with the extension of Canada’s trade into the 
Pacific. There is a touch of irony in its implied suggestion 
that the stationary communities of the Orient are likely to be 
more open-minded in questions of trade and commerce than 
the Mother Country and Germany, which has failed to re-open 
the door of the Canadian market by hammering at it with the 
commercial mailed fist. 

The time is come when we must seek markets in the Orient, in Japan, or 
China, in those old countries where there is a civilisation 2000 years old, 
which has been unchanged and unmoved and crystallised during 2000 years, 
but which is at last awakening to the civilisation of the Western lands. We 
are in a position to profit more from this market than any other portion of 
the civilised globe. Here we are occupying the apex of this continent. In 
the centre of our country we are developing what is perhaps the choicest part 
of it for the growing of wheat. It is certain that for many generations, and 
perhaps for ever, the three Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan 
wiil produce more wheat than can be consumed in Canada. We have been 
seeking our markets abroad, chiefly in Europe, but we would be blind to the 
times if we failed to realise that there is a market of four or five hundred 
millions in the Orient of the Old World. If we want to know what can be 
done by activity and enterprise in the way of developing trade, look for a 
moment at the tea trade. It has become an article of primary necessity in 
every home. Whether it be in the mansion of the rich or the cottage of the 
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humble, you find the cup that cheers but not inebriates. English merchants 
two hundred years ago discovered the valuable properties of tea and brought 
it to England, till now it has become an article of primary necessity. 
Wherever tea is grown wheat is not grown. The article of food is rice. 1 
want Canadian merchants to bear wheat and flour into that four hundred 
million market of China and Japan. We have not only the wheat trade, we 
have also the passenger trade. The Orient is awakening. With these four 
hundred million people in China, forty million people ia Japan, and three 
hundred million people in India, there will be moving to and fro from the 
Orient to Europe and from Europe to the Orient. Hitherto there has been 
only the Suez Canal. Sir, we have a better route over the Pacific. Mark 
my words, by-and-by we shall have train upon train carrying passengers 
from the Orient to Europe and from Europe to the Orient. 


It is impossible to over-rate the significance of these remarks. 
Ten years ago Canadians, even those with a comprehensive and 
detailed knowledge of world-business and world-politics, could 
not see that Canada might conceivably derive benefit from Great 
Britain’s /mperium of tropical and sub-tropical dependencies. 
“What is India to me, or I to India ?” was the answer of any 
intelligent Canadian when asked if he would help the Mother 
Country in the event of a Russian invasion of the Indian Em- 
pire. Now that the conception of a new line of commercial 
communications between Canada and Great Britain’s Asiatic 
dependencies and allies is slowly but surely shaping itself in the 
mind of the Canadian people, that answering question has lost 
much of its validity. It is curious how the thoughts of Canadians 
turn towards India in these latter days. The gift of psychical 
mimicry —I know no more appropriate phrase—which so often 
enables Sir Wilfrid Laurier to say aloud what every Canadian is 
secretly thinking, was never better illustrated than in this 
allusion to the possibility of a future intimacy, a new bond 
of Empire, between Canada and India. 

It is a pity that this gift has been denied to all his Cabinet 
Ministers, but it is a fact that Mr. Deakin and Mr. Seddon are the 
only other colonial statesmen who possess it it appreciable 
measure, Ovwving to this inability to guess the thoughts of the 
people, such men as Mr, Sydney Fisher and Sir Frederick Borden 
are always giving offence to all save the bond-slaves of the party 
system, Mr, Fisher’s attack on the principle of Preference was 
a bad example of the word out of season, Another instance 
was Sir Frederick Borden’s recent deliverance at Ottawa on 
the subject of Canada’s duty in regard to the defence of the 
Empire. The Minister of Militia said that Canada was doing 
her share by strengthening herself on land, by developing her 
natural resources, and by the improvement of her transportation 
system at a very heavy cost—and he ended with the customary 
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allusion to the protective power of the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
easy enough to confute these arguments, The recent disclosures 
of inefficiency in the Canadian Artillery show clearly enough 
that the Militia is only strong on paper, and that Canadians who 
choose to think otherwise are living, as Lord Dundonald said, in 
a fool’s paradise. A commission of inquiry has been appointed, 
and it is to be hoped that the Dominion Government will act on 
its recommendations. Secondly, the development of Canadian 
resources and the extension of the railway system cannot 
logically be regarded as equivalent to a contribution of some 
sort towards the military strength available for the preservation 
of the Empire. If it were good logic to think along this line of 
least resistance, then every penny of the Mother Country’s 
expenditure on railways, coal mines, wharves, steamship lines, 
&c. &c., would have to be counted as in aid of Imperial Defence 
—which is absurd. And no patriotic Canadian can possibly 
accept the notion that Canada is to crouch under President 
Monroe’s famous manifesto, and become the “ kept creature” of 
the United States, as an axiom of national policy. How will 
the Monroe Doctrine shield Canada from American aggression ? 
That is the question which Sir Frederick Borden, and other 
loquacious opponents of “ militarism” (as they call the power 
of self-defence), always refuse to answer. A very little thinking, 
if Canadians would only think for themselves, would show that 
there is no earthly reason for the existence of the Canadian 
Militia except the possibility of aggression on the part of that 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier once described as a “predatory Power.” 


2 

Now that Australia is about to act on Mr. Coghlan’s Report, 
and adopt Canada’s immigration policy, it is hoped in the 
Dominion that the British Government will co-operate in the 
truly Imperial task of keeping the British emigrant within the 
limits of the Empire. The fact that Great Britain allows half 
her surplus population to settle in the United States, thus assist- 
ing to build up the polity of her chief commercial rival, is 
regarded by Canadians as a striking proof of the incapacity of 
British politicians to think Imperially. If Germany possessed 
the great reservations open to the British race instead of the 
leavings of our own colonists, there can be no doubt whatever 
that she would do everything in her power to prevent a single 
German emigrant from settling under a foreign flag. In recent 
years Canada, thanks to the energy and enterprise of her 
Emigration Commissioner, has done much to diminish the annual 
loss to the Empire of man-power, and most Canadians are glad 
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to learn that Australia is preparing to cut off yet another slice of 
the foreigner’s unearned increment of national strength. It is 
high‘time that some large practical scheme for the State control 
of emigration was carried out by the British Government. 
Mr. W. R. T. Preston, who knows more of such transplanta- 
tion problems than any other man, has long advocated the 
co-operation of the Mother Country and the self-governing 
Colonies in this great work of assuring the future of the British 
world-power. Mr. Preston’s plan is justified as follows : 

An increase of population in new countries carries with it development 
and prosperity, and the formation of a centre of attraction for the emigrating 
nations of the world. With an increase of thirty millions in the population of 
Australia, South Africa, and Canada by 1925—and that is well within the 
bounds of possibility—Great Britain would be immensely more powerful than 
now, and less vulnerable at any point. There should be unity of action ina 
comprehensive Imperial scheme of colonisation, having its headquarters at 
the heart of the British Empire. . . . Colonial Governments cannot directly 
advance or loan money to immigrants, owing to the political influences grow- 
ing out of their exercise of the franchise at a later date. Yet Colonial and 
Imperial Governments—each with a common interest, the one in securing an 
addition of the proper character to its population, and the other in retaining 
its own people in the Empire—could co-operate in the formation of a patriotic 
business company, authorised to issue bonds and borrow money for these 
purposes, the Governments uniting to guarantee the interest on the bonds for 
twenty or twenty-five years. Withtwo or three million pounds at the disposal 
of a properly managed corporation of this character, directly and indirectly, 
in twenty-five years two million adults or more would undoubtedly become 
prosperous Citizens in the Colonies of the Empire who otherwise may become 
a burden on the British public at home or drift into citizenship under the flag 
of another nation, 

The repayment of loans could be assured by securing an 
understanding from each Colonial Government that no assisted 
immigrant should receive the patent for his land until he had 
fulfilled his obligation. About this central organisation, and 
under its control to some extent, would be grouped the various 
corporate and private agencies for the encouragement of emigra- 
tion, the “ overlapping ” of charitable efforts being thus avoided. 
I have every reason to believe that the Canadian Government 
would cordially co-operate in such a scheme. With the exception 
of some of the Labour Members and the Nationalist Party, 
which prefers that Irishmen should go to the United States 
rather than to the Colonies (the possibility of a dollar for the 
cause of disunion from the navvy at work in the cities is the final, 
formal, material, and efficient cause of this discrimination), it 
seems unlikely that any group in the new British House of 
Commons would oppose an attempt to bring it into being. 
E. B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


It is not possible to exaggerate the harm which is being done 
to the British Empire, to its present strength and unity, or to 
its future development as a great Commonwealth, by the South 
African policy of the Separatists at present controlling the 
Government machinery in the Mother Country. Some of this 
harm is irreparable, for Colonists can never forget that their 
characters were vilified and their most vital interests were played 
with in order that the more ignorant portion of the electorate 
at home might be persuaded into voting for members of the 
Liberal Party. But, although the jar to the relations between 
Great Britain and South Africa was great and in its effects 
permanent at the time of the election, the actual damage done 
was nothing compared with the wreckage produced in February 
and March by the malevolent ignorance of Ministers of the 
Crown. Lord Elgin, although responsible for the disastrous 
Colonial policy of the present Administration, may be 
personally acquitted of speaking ill of British South Africans; 
but he has displayed an ignorance of the political conditions 
prevailing in the sub-continent which would be comic if it were 
not so terribly serious. The inevitable results of the Govern- 
ment attitude are so effectively dealt with in this number by 
Lord Milner and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, that we shall confine 
ourselves to noting the storm of indignation which has passed 
over the whole of British South Africa, and which has been 
intensified by the impertinent and irresponsible tone of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s speeches. Ministers affect to think that 
their policy will only bring them into collision with the wealthy 
mining magnates, and they represent the contest on which 
they are embarked as one between a high-minded Government 
and a crowd of sordid money-grubbers, while Liberals like Mr, 
Paul, who made an income during the war by vilifying 
in the American press the men who were fighting for their 
country, are especially eloquent on this score. What these 
Liberals, assuming them to be honest, have not learnt during 
the seven years’ struggle in South Africa, is that the stronghold 
of Britain in that country is among the working and middle 
classes, who do not live upon invested capital, but who depend 
for their livelihood on their work, and who are even more inde- 
pendent than the same classes in England, These people are 
solid toa man in holding that the interference of Downing Street 
in the internal affairs of a Colony is mischievous. On the other 
hand, they hold that the great end to which all Colonies and 
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the Motherland should work, is closer union for mutual 
defence and for greater power of internal development. But 
this ultimate object can never be achieved as long as one 
Party in the Home State persists in repudiating Britons over- 
seas, in checking all efforts at mutual understanding, and in 
disregarding the welfare of their kinsmen. In surrendering 
British interests for the second time in South Africa, the 
Government is weakening that peaceful army of occupation by 
which we hold the sub-continent. By betraying the people who 
have been staunch to us since Majuba, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his supporters are putting a premium on British 
surrender to the Dutch. By alienating those stalwarts who 
have stuck to the Mother Country through good and evil report, 
they are loosening our hold upon all South Africa. Colonists 
feel this deeply, and their warning has nowhere been better 
expressed than by the Cafe Times of March15,when, commenting 
on one of Mr.Churchill’s mischievous speeches : 

If Mr. Churchill’s utterance were to be taken as a sincere and accurate 
guide to the future attitude of Downing Street towards South Africa, there 
would in a few years be no need for anybody to cut the painter. It would 


drop into the ocean for the mere lack of will on the part of anybody at this 
end to hold it firm. 


The “ painter” is held by thousands of British hands (and 
by not a few loyal Dutch ones), while the newly conquered 
Boers and the sullen Cape rebels stand by to cut it at the first 
opportunity, Are we deliberately going to alienate all those of 
our fellow subjects for whom, six years ago, we were willingly 
making glorious sacrifices? Are we going to say to them, 
‘‘ Your destinies depend upon your satisfying the men who 
rebelled five years ago, and those new subjects of the Crown 
whose ideal lies in a great Africander State nourished in 
hatred of Great Britain and all her works?” These are the 
questions which every man in these islands should put to 
himself, and if he is not a Separatist, if he believes in the 
Imperial destiny, it is his duty to make it plain to his much- 
tried and loyal brothers in South Africa that the heart of this 
country is as sound as it was in Igoo. 


